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PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM.” 
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is rightly named, for no other rifle is so great a favorite with 
American boys. There are more ‘Favorites’ in use to-day 
than there are of any other small calibre rifle made. Their 
accuracy establishes the standard by which the accuracy of 
“ other rifles is measured. If a dealer does not keep the 
Stevens ‘‘Favorite,” he'll probably try to sell you something 
else which he'll say is ‘‘as good as the ‘Favorite’ '’— but 

it isn't. Don't accept it, even though he offers it 
cheaper— it'll be dearer in the end. “ Favorites” 

are cheap enough; they cost only 


$6.00 With Open Sights. 
$8.50 With Target Sights. 


It's only by making a great many thou- 
sand of them that we can make them to 
: sellat these prices. They're worth more 
money. Every boy who buys a ‘‘Favor- 
ite’ gets a bargain. They are all 
carefully inspected and guaranteed perfect. 
Don't accept some other rifle of doubtful 
accuracy. If you can’t get the Stevens 
of dealer, send price and we'll sell you 
direct from factory, exp. prepaid. 
Send 2-cent stamp for 132-paue Tilus, 
Catalogue fall of valuable information, 
J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., . 
Box 5 , Chicopee Falls, Mass. » 
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For You, Dear Reader 


Have you ever found anyone who had other 
than good words to say for FIELD AND STREAM? 

And did you ever stop to think that many 
of your friends have never seen the magazine? 

Every hamlet, town or city has still from 
One person to several thousand persons who would 
feel indebted to the one bringing to their 
attention the favorite publication of the 
great brotherhood of American gentlemen sports- 
men. They only await your invitation to join 
the “Family Circle”. 

Why not persuade the bright boys and girls 
you know, to form clubs of “FIELD and STREAM 
subscribers” ? J 

Or, if you are looking for a good business 
proposition, why rot go at this yourself? It 
is a very easy matter to sell subscriptions for 
this publication at one dollar yearly. You will 
find it not only profitable, but pleasant and 
commendable work, because you will be promoting 
in the most practical way possible a more gen- 
eral interest in the protection of our game and 
forests, a higher standard of sportsmanship, 
and the charms of Nature out of doors. 

All you require to begin operations is a 
copy of the magazine. Your honest zeal and the 
attractions on the opposite page will do the 
rest. Here are our very liberal terms for forming 
clubs: 


For 5 Subscribers you get $5. You send us $3.75. Your 
profit is $1.25 

For 10 Subscribers you get $10. You send us $7. Your 
profit is $3. 

For 25 Subscribers you get $25. You send us $16.25 Your 
profit is $8.75 

This plan makes it a business-like trans- 
action and for that reason it is so much better 
than “premium offers”, 

Some of our readers have secured as many 
as one hundred subscriptions in a week. Result: 
$35. profit, a hundred more fellow beings and 
their families made happy by the monthly visit 
of FIELD and STREAM and a resulting increase in 
the ranks of true sportsmen. 

Why not begin the good work at once? 




















| Are you following Field a Stream's 


10,000 MILE CRUISE ? 


3y starting with the July, 1901, number, you can follow the complete and illustrated account 
of this novel and venturesome cruise now being made by Messrs. James and Noland in the 
‘‘ Dipper,’’ an eighteen-foot skiff, using oars and paddles only. It will require a year's time 
and covers 10,000 miles cf interesting territory. 
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See below how to get, free, fine framing pictures like these, 19x25 inches (specify by number). 


Field and Stream 


AMERICA’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR SPORTSMEN AND OUTDOOR LOVERS 


This unique and high-grade monthly is placed within reach of all at the popular 
price of $1.00 yearly from the publishers, or 1Oc. a copy from newsdealers. 
GaP Lach year's subscription ($1.00) entitles the subscriber to a choice of 
above engravings by distinguished artists. A five years’ subscription ($5.00) 
secures the entire set of six pictures. These pictures, though worth $3.00 
each, are not for sale, but are only given as a compliment to our subscribers. 
SOME OF THE which make Field and Stream, the most popular maga- 
FEATURES zine of its kind, worth many times the subscription 
price are: Finely illustrated stories by practical writers ; 

How, when and where to go Shooting and Fishing; Game, Fish and Forest 
Preservation; Popular Natural History; Kennel Department; Belgian Hare 
Department, by Judge Crabtree; departments of exceptional interest about the 


ADIRONDACKS MAINE WOODS 


Conducted by Harry V. Raprorp, the Conducted by Miss CoRNELIA T. Crossy, 
‘*Adirondack”’ Murray of to-day. popularly known as “‘ Fly Rod.” 
ADDRESS THE PUBLISHERS : 


JOHN P. BURKHARD PUBLISHING Co., 46 West Broadway, New York 
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KENNEL 





Training, Boarding, Etc. 





HOME-MADE DOG KENNEL, cheap, adjustable, 
up-to-date, perfect ventilation, cleaned quickly, thor- 
oughly, conveniently, cool in summer, warm in winter. 
Send asc. for blue print working plans and specifica- 
tions. EDGEWORTH GREENE, Upper Montclair,N. J. 


WANTED.—A good bear dog. Must have had ex- 
erience in treeing bears. Address Editor Field and 
stream. 


WANTED.—Setters and Pointers to train for Field 
Trials and gentlemen’s shooting companions. If you 
want your dogs thoroughly trained and well cared 
for, and are willing to pay for it, we shall be pleased 
to serve you. Birds plentiful on our training grounds. 
References furnished. Utility Kennels, Wayne, Pa. 





Setters for Sale 


FOR SALE CHEAP.—Litter of fine Irish Setter 
puppies, two months old. Address B., care Field and 
Stream. 


MOUNT PLEASANT GORDON SETTER KEN.- 
nels, established 1870, are reliable and are offerin, 
85 Gordon setter puppies for sale from 1? 4 
registered, prize winning sires and dames. C. T. 
Brownell, Box 335, New Bedford, Mass. 





Pointers for Sale 


FOR SALE.—Litter English Pointer puppies. 
whelped July 8 Finest breeding. Lemonand white, 
$15 each, either sex. Ed. F. Haberlein, McPherson, 
Kansas. 


PEDIGREED POINTER PUPPIES and high-bred 
Chesapeakes. Address J. G. Morris, Easton, Md. 


Deal i. semela 


BULLDOGS 
Persimmon, - $50 
BULL TERRIERS 
Fire Chief, - $25 
Ampho, - - 26 
Cripple Creek, 20 


' * cent discount to members 
of Bulldog and Bull Terrier Clubs. 








For information. address 


MORRIS HEIGHTS, BRONX BOROUGH, N.Y. 





DOGS, PARROTS, BIRDS. 


Scotch Collies, Fox Terriers, Parrots, Parroquets 
and Mocking Birds. We now have on hand a choice 
lot of Scotch Collie and Fox Terrier puppies of both 
sexes, and of rarecolors and choice breeding. Several 
brood bitches and young dogs, pups under ro months 
old ; also some good talking Parrots, several kinds of 
Parroquets, Mocking Birds and Canaries, best of 
singers. For particulars and prices address 

GEO. H. TRACY, Prop. of Breeze Hill Stock Farm, 

WILLIMANTIC, CONN. 


L. A. KLEIN 
Conditioning and Bench Sho i 
Sete rt Dect es Tats 
Best Equipped Public Kennel, George 
Raper’s and many other dogs at stud. wt 
GUTTENBERG RACE TRACK, N. J. 








Miscellaneous Dogs for Sale 


FOR SALE.—Foxhound, cheap, well trained, age 
three years. Price $20. Write, enclosing stamp. 
Harry Pendleton, Barre, Mass. 


RABBIT HOUNDS.—15 pups, all bred for nose, 
type and voice. Write for particulars. P. E. Peck- 
ham (Box 26), Jamestown, R. I. 


$25.02 BUYS a fine English Pointer; also a good Set- 
ter atsame price. $15.00 each buys several good Coon 
dogs, all guaranteed. Box 23, Strawberry Ridge, 
Pennsylvania. 


COCKER SPANIELS.—One extra fine, young, parti- 
colored Cocker bitch, one extra fine. young black dog. 
Will make great hunters. Bitch, $25., dog.$25, or $45 
for both. Both very handsome. Also good bitch, not 
well marked, same litter, $15. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Waveland Kennels, Madison, New Jersey. 


FIFTY BEAGLE PUPS and one broken bitch 
Highland Beagles, 2520 4th St., N., Minneapoli,s Minn 

ENGLISH BEAGLE PUPS.—El'gible to be regis- 
tered, prices low ; must sell to make room; some old 
enough to work. W. W. Riegel, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


BEAGLE PUPS, bred from all day hunters. Hark- 
away Beagle Kennels, Wheaton, III. 


FOR SALE.—Greyhounds. Wolfhound puppies, 
Deer, Fox. Coon and Rabbit dogs, live Coons. Foxes, 
Belgian Hares. O. F. Blanchard, 22 Clark St., Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. 


POODLES.—White Toy French Poodles, pups and 
mature dogs; also Angoracats. Linden Kennels, 2221 
N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS.—Waterside Kennels (reg- 
istered American Kennel Club), owned by the intro- 
ducer of the breed. Write for descriptive circulars, 
Waterside Kennels, Tunis, Md. 


FOR SALE.—Female Chesapeake Bay, whelped 
January, 1900; good duck retriever, $35. Keats or- 
don Setter, whelped August, 1900, $14. Chesapeak 
and Spaniel male pur whelped arch, 1901, $10. 
Edward Edmunds, Duke St., St. Paul, Minn. 


BEN F. LEWIS 
Boarding Kennels 


Professional Bench Show Handler. Dogs Boarded, 
put in Condition, and Handled at Shows. Address at 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


If you want to buy a dog of any breed 
send for list and prices, also first-class 
pedigreed Belgian Hares. 


J. HOPE, 29 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























Dealers and Importers of 


High-Class Dogs 
Puppies of All Breeds 


PENN SQUARE FRANK P. SMITH, 
KENNEL Prop., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BULL TERRIERS 
FROM MY KENNELS HAVE WON 
ONE THOUSAND PRIZES. 


FOR SALE, Thirty Bull Terriers, best heesding pte 
sible, sure winners. Prices Right. All breeds of 
bought, sold and exchanged. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Write me. FRANK F. DOLE, New Haven, Conn 


All Breeds of Dogs Conditioned for Shows. 
Personal Attention Given. 
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BOSTONIAN KENNELS 


Breeders of High-Class 


Boston Terriers 


First-class stock, Stud Dogs, Brood Bitches 
and Puppies for sale. Stud Dogs for public 
service. Particulars on application. 

W. C. TITCOMB, 41 River Street, Chicago, II. 


Rough Coat St. Bernards at Stud. 
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RIPSTONE 


(Rip Rap-Pearl’s Dot.) Fee $25. 


LAD OF JINGO 


( €h. Jingo-Dot’s Peari.) Fee $25. 
W. P. AUSTIN, Mansfield, Pa. 
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CHAMPION AUTOCRAT | 
By Aristocrat Jr.—Melro-Sylvia 
LE BARON 
By Ch. Le Prince—Ch. Sylvena 
DUKE OF GILES 
By Ch. Duke Wadsworth—Auto-Sylvia 
JOS. MEISENHEIMER 
Choice Young Stock MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


Plain Sai joc $35. 


The most successful sire before the public, and 
a high-class bench and field trial winner. Sire of 
champions in the field and on the bench, and his 
get have been placed 22 times at field trials. 
Pedigree and picture on application. 


JNO. R. DANIELS, 44 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 














DE. C. MOTSCHENBACHER 








«a rth Ave. Bew York 
~~ 


AT STUD» 


The Superb Bull Terrier 
Faultless 


FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


GEORGE S. THO/IAS, Hamilton, Mass. 
Gem City .. deriro 
Rennels.,. © Bayron. 


Breodere and Exhibitors of Fine 


Toy Black and Tan Terriers. 


The strongest Kennel of Miniature Man- 
chesters in America. Won all specials and 
every ist offered_in this breed at A. P. D. Club 

LartLe WONDER, Show, 1899, New_York. - 
K. C, 62886. Pine stud dogs and young stock for sale. 
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¢ JAPANESE SPANIELS Sit: $ 
} $High-Class Dogs at Stud 
; PINE LAWN KENNELS, 


> Cor. VanWyck Ave. & Broadway, Dunton, Jamaica, L. I. 
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AT STUD. FEE $35. 


The Phenomena! Jield Trial 
and Bench Show Winner 


LAD OF RUSH (22,883), 
Sire of well-known Field and Bench Winners and high- 
class shooting dogs. Pre-paid bitches returned free, 
Highly-bred Pointer and Setter puppies for sale at rear 
sonable prices. L. W. BLANKENBAKER, Proprietor. 


WEST END KENNELS, Cecilia, Ky. 


AT STUD—CH. POINTER DUSTAWAY 
(A. K. C. 8. B. 36735), Fee $20. 

Sir Strideaway (31490), dam Jean of Beaufort (26592) 
Winner of eight firsts, viz.: 1st junior, N.Y.; 1st junior, 1st 
free for all, Kansas City; Ist junior, Ist heavy weight and 
1st free for all, St. Paul; 1st free for all, Cedar Rapids; 1st 
free for all, Toronto; ch. cert., Kansas City '98. Weight 
55 pounds; liver, white and ticked. Best heavy pointer 
in America; thoroughly field broken; over 2,000 birds 
shot over him. Address 


SWIFT BROOK KENNELS, Greenwich Village, Mass. 


MARIE’S SPORT.... 


Al as acombined Field Trial and Bench Show 
Winner, and as a sire of Bench Show and Field 
Trial Winners, the latter including Sport’s 
Gath and Sport’s Destiny. 


No Better Bred Dog Offered for Stud Service 


Whelped May 29, 1894. Now in his prime. 
Stud Fee, $40, payable at time of service. 
Bitches not proving in whelp entitled to return 
service. Ship to DeLassus, Mo. For list of 
Field Trial and Bench Winnings, and further 
particulars, address 


«eH. B. LEDBETTER, Farmington, Mo. 














Woodbine Kennels 


@ 

° 

, IMPORTERS and BREEDERS of 

; Cocker Spaniels and 

3 English Setters 


$ Bench Show and Field Winners, including 
o the Famous CINCINNATUS TRIXIE, 
‘ 
K) 


Address, F. Jacobi, Newaygo, Mich. 


SODEODOOD 96H 966090566 
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Scotch Collies 
| Fox Terriers 


We now have on hand a choice lot of 
Scotch Collie and Fox Terrier Pup- 
pies of both sexes, ready to ship,also hand- 
some trained dogs and brood bitches 
in whelp from best blood in the country. 

Prices and particulars will be given by letter. 


GEORGE A. TRACY, Proprietor of Breeze Hill 
Stock Farm, Willimantic, Conn. 


L 
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MONTEBELLO KENNELS 


Offer the following typical Great 
es, Deutsche Doggen, at STUD. 


Champion Sandor vom Inn 
Montebello | 
“ we 


es Dey, A. 
Champion He: A.K.C. 
ral yerman) 


Montebello Cesar, A. K. C. 

The two last named are Harlequins, and will 
only be bred to bitches to produce type and color, 
Members of the Great Dane Club of America are 
allowed a reduction of 20 per cent. on all Stud 
fees. Address 





E. A. RUTHMAN, Supt. oe ape pets, pa. 








— AT STUD — 


Mere Sepoy. 
Mamaset Royal. 


(Cut shows Mere Sepoy A.K.C.S.B., 39459.) 
Stud Cards, etc., on application to 
American Bred 


Dogs only. 





Smooth Fox Terriers 


Trianon Pirate. 


TRIANON KENNELS, 
B. S. HORNE, Pittsburg, Pa. 











The Famous Field Trial Winner 
CHEVALIER 


(Ch, Jean Val Jean—Lucy Avent). 


STUD FEE, $25. 
Winnings: 


lst, All Age, United States Field Trials, ‘93. 

Ist, Absolute, United States Field Trials, ’93. 

2d, All Age, Manitoba Field Trials, ll 

3d, (D.) Derby, Southern Field Trials, 

2d, Subscription Stake, Eastern Field Trials, 4. 

2d, All Age, United States Field Trials, '94. 
Defeating such noted dogs as Ch. Count Gladstone IV, Ch. 

Rodfield, Topsy’s Rod, Dan's Lady, Lillian Russell, Gleams 

Sport, E uugene . a Miss Ruby, Betty S, Tick Boy, Spot Cash, 

Kingston, Maiden Mine, Kent Elgin, Cynosure, Franklin, 

Lochinvar, Gleams Pink, and a host of other winners. Cheva- 

lier sires ail B., W. and Tan puppies, 75 per cent. with B,, W. 

and Tan head and white Lody. Stud card, etc., free. Mention 

Field and Stream. 


W. J. WHITE, Hillsboro, IL 














At Stud. 


Yankee Ben 50,067 


This Grand Beagle bench show winnr 
and field dog by Field Champion Laddie. 
For card, etc. address 


Waveland Kennels, Madison, N.J. 


I am booking orders for pups comprising the blood 
combination of Champion Royal Krueger, Champion 
Tricotrin, Champion Little Wonder, Champion Ava 

., Champion Racer, Jr., Field Champion Ciyde, 
Field Champion Lady Novice, Champion Frank 
Forest, Champion Bounce, Clyde II.. Imp. Florist, 
Champion Truman, Velda and Reeds’ Bellman. 

y to be shipp p ist. 








Yankee Ben. 
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Oaneroft Kennels 


STUD DOGS 





ENGLISH SETTER 
Barton Tory somakcsp . 
IRISH SETTER 


Prince Victor 6149: AKcsB 
GORDON SETTER 











POINTER 





BULL _DOG 
Ch. Katerfelto sas: axcsp . 
BULL_DOG 
Mersham Jock 5:22 aKxcss. . 
BULL_DOG 
King Solomon 532 akcss. . 
BULL_DOG 
Fireworks (Rave) 
Fireworks has never been shown in thjs country. 
BULL DOG 


Steve Brodie 52112 aKcsp. 





. Fe, $50 
. Fee, $25 
Duke of Edgeworth 0007 axcss. Fe, $25 
Ch. Heather Malt suuaxcss. Fee, $25 
. Fe, $50 
we $35 
. Fee, $25 
. Fee, $25 


es; $20 








Oaneroit Kennels + 








fazearville, 
West Virginia 

















MEDINA COUNTY KENNELS 


COLONEL R. 


(Harwick—Trap, Jr.) Fee $35. 
Winner of Four Firsts in Open Trials, 


UNCLE B. 


(Harwick—Dan’s Lady) Fee $25. 
Winner in Eastern U. S. for All Age. 


A. M. WISE, Mgr., GILES MISSISSIPPI 
UNCLE B. 


a re 
:@hampion Lady’s Fs 
Count Gladstone ; | 


Champ. Count Gladstone IV—Dari’s Lady). 
Only Field Trial Champion before the Public. 


A beautiful dog, of the world's greatest breeding ; 
his recent running proves him the greatest dog of any 
breeding Bred and owned by 6. G. WILLIAMSON, 

+ Muncie, Indiana, who also offers 


’s G 
Sport’s Gath 
The Best Dog of the Season. 
A well-known bench show winner, splendidly bred. 4 
+ He has won in nine field trials, including the Conti- » 
4 nental Subscription Stake, defeating Gilt Edge, Oakley $ 
Hill, Dot's Roy, Peg’s Girl, Sioux, Lena Belle, Minnie’s ¢ 
Girl, Geneva and Lady Rachel. ’ 
> + + 2 + > + + + + + + +o + + ++ oes 





+ tome 








-- CHAMPION... 


Cincinnatus’ Pride 


Greatest Combined Field 
Trial and Bench Winner 
in America, % 2% % vt 


AT STUD, - FEE, $50.00 
ADDRESS 


EDWARD A. BURDETT 


CINCINNATUS’ PRIDE. Radnor, Delaware Co., Pa. 


The Field Trial Winner 
DOMINO 


Ch. Antonio — Ruby’s Girl 
Stud Fee, $20 





Address 


ARTHUR STERN 
55 W. 50th Street, New York City 



































PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD 


HAROLD SKIMPOLE 


(44718) 


Winner of fifteen places in the Field and on 
the Bench. Sire of Hal’s Hope, winner 1st in 
Ohio and 2d in Monongahela Derby; Hal’s Sur- 
_— winner Ist in Monongahela and 4th in Ohio 

erby; Hal’s Belle, winner 8d in Monongahela 
Derby. These are the first of Harold's get to run 
in Field Trials. He is also sire of some high- 
class Bench Show dogs. 

Send stamp for his picture and pedigree. 


AND STREAM.” 








A. C. PETERSON 


Fee, $25 Homestead, Pa. 








Field Trial Kennels 
YOUNG JINGO 
At Stud - - - Fee, $50 


Address 
C. E. BUCKLE 
Charlottsville, Va. 

















, MOTT REGENT 
At Stud eso 


Winner First Novice, First Limit (Over 55 Ibs.), 
Second Open New York—Westminster Kennel 
Club Show, 1900. « « « Only Time Ever Shown. 
Limited to ten approved Bitches. Fee, $30.00. 
For the first Dog or Bitch, winning the first prize 
at New York, ton, Chicago or Philadelphia 
Shows, in Novice Class, we offer a prize of $50.00 
«ash, if sired by this dog after March 3, 1900. 

We believe this dog to be the best pointer living, 
and breeders should avail themselves of this offer. 
MOTT REGENT FOR SALE AT $1,000 
Rolistone Kennels, Box 336, Fitchburg, Mass. 


















AT STUD. 


BRIGHTON JOE 


English Pointer, No. 43,804. 


Winner Three Firsts in Field. Only times 
started. Has won upwards of Thirty Prizes and 
Specials on Bench, and without doubt is the 
vest combination Field Triai and Bench Show 
Pointer in America. 






Young Stock, Bred in the Purple, and 
Broken Shooting Dogs fcr Sale vt.tut 


For Fee and Other Particulars, Address 


HAWKEYE KENNELS, 


BRIGHTON JOE. W. H. Hutchinson, Manchester, la. 








Ioa PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN «FIELD AND STREAM.” 


~~ Champion Irish Setter Fred Elcho 


Ch. Duke Elcho—Red Rose). 
IN erup, FEE S$I5. 
Winner of Thirty Prizes. Color, Form and Breeding Unsurpassed. 





Address, J. S. LACOCK, Allegheny, Pa. 





‘The Field Winning English Setter: 


COUNT DANSTONE | 46664). the greatest winning 


son of Count Gladstone IV. and 
Dan's Lady, they being the greatest winning and pro- 


ducing sire and dam liv ee: or dead. Fee $35. 


TONIO MARK (53417) Ch. Antonio—Ouida_ F. 


and she pas s Mark—Ruby’s Girl. 
Fee $15. 

Above are medium sized, evenly and richly marked 
black, white and tan English setters of high class 
quality in every particular, and in their lineage is 
shown a continuation of the greatest winning and pro- 
ducing “ nicks"’ (only) that is incomparable. Send 
for list of brood bitches and young stock. 


W. J. BAUGHN, Ridgeville, Indiana} 


OPPO 





j Young and trained stock for sale. Com- 
: inissions executed for those who do not 





Utility Kennels ¥" 


Breeders of the best 
Strains of 


ENGLISH SETTERS and POINTERS 


care to trust their own judgment. 
Questions cheerfully answered. Write 
us. We also train Setters and Pointers 
for Field Trials and gentlemen's shoot- 
ing companions. Perfect facilities. 
References furnished. 











The Pioneer American Dog Remedies, 


Glover's Imperial Dog Remedies 


The result of 20 years’ experience in the Treatment 
of Sick Dogs. Coniplete list: 
Distemper Cure . . . $1.00/Condition Pilis . . . § .50 
Mange Cure... - .50| Digestive Pills . = +50 
Vermifuge . i .s0\Liver Pills . . 
Blood Purifier. . . . .so|/'Comp Sulphur Tablets 
CankerWash.... .50| Worm Capsules . : 
Tonic. . ee e -50|Tape Worm Capsules . 
Cough Mixtures... yoo Cure . ° 
Dmame. « eo ee .50|Liniment . 
EyeLotion. . . a alKenarl and Stable Soap 

For sale b: Druggists and dealers in s _ goods. 
Refuse wort ytblens substitutes. Free boo og Dis- 
eases and how to feed, on application to 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S., 1278 Broadway, &. Y. 
Veterinarian to the Westminster Kennel Club. 


SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Habericin's Dog Remedies 


No ExPERIMENTS—TRIED AND APPROVED! 
Forty YEARS EXPERIENCE. 
Distemper Cure (Comb.)..$1. = Single Remedies 


Mange Cure 
Sean Gave — by mail pre- 


The Ten Prepar- 

ations will be ex- 

pressed, prepaid, 
Flea Repeller & Djsinf 50 on receipt of only 
Scent Restorer & Intensif. 50 $3 50 


$5.00 


Directions for successful treatment accompany each remedy. 
Send stamp for FREE bookles on dog diseases. 


ED. F. HABERLEIN, MCPHERSON, KAN. 





‘The most popular book 
on Dog Training 
$3 THE AMATEUR TRAINER 


Or, Force System Without the Whip. 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN, 
A practical trainer of thirty years’ experience. 


Third Edition.—Revised and illustrated with 
full-page portraits of typical bird dogs. 

Price, paper cover, = oo; best full-cloth binding 
and gold embossed, $1.50. Sent peg: upon 
receipt of amount by publishers of Field and Stream. 





FIELD and FANCY } 


This is the name under which that 
popular monthly, the Southern Fancier 


Is now issued weekly 


If you want a live, up-to-date, Dog, Cat or Pet Stock 
eekly, run on newspaper lines, subscribe for 


FIELD and FANCY 


and get the reports of Shows, Field Trials and all 
the News of the Fancier’s World a week ahead of 
all other publications. 
Sample copies upon application. 
Five Cents a Copy, - $2.00 per Year 
Field and Fancy Publishing Co., 
203 Broadway, New York City 
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eittine ” Dog Cc a kes 


Vegetable 


Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are the best and cheapest 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes will keep adog in Show Form 
and Working Condition. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are fed exclusively at the lead 
ing Dog Shows of America, Canada, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, etc., etc 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are used by the leading Kennel 
owners and breeders throughout the world 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are sold by the leading grocers, 
sporting goods dealers, druggists, etc., etc 

Write for our catalogue “* Dog Culture,” with practical 
chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management of 
dogs, post free. 

We also manufacture specially prepared foods for Dogs, 

Puppies, Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, Game, Pigeons, Fish, 

Birds, etc. 


SPRATTS PATENT (AMERICA) 
LIMITED 
450 Market Street NEWARK, N. J. 
BRANCHES: 1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal . 
and 542 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of dog foods, medicines and 
soap. 








THE BACKUS DOG CRATES 


» Are Ornamental and combine Comfort, 
Lightness, Strength and Durability. . . 
PERFECTLY VENTILATED 
Buffet for feed and galvanized iron water cup attached. 
The Ideal Crate for Shipping Dogs 


Standard sizes carried in stock in Flat, Gable, and Oval 
tops, Special sizes to order. Write for circulars and prices. 


e A. BACKUS, Jr., & SONS 
Manufacturers of Woven Boxes and Campers’ Trunks 
DETROIT, MICH. 





BRED ON AUSTINS BREAD 


“DEMOCRAT” 


“ZT am pleased at having an opportunity to 
say a good word for a good thing. My dogs eat 
he artily of ‘Austin’s Dog Bread,’ when they 
refuse other kinds. * Democrat’ (55070 ) won 
first prize at Providence for 1900.”—W.G. 
KENDALL, Prop. Squantum Kennels, Atlantic, Mass, 

Austin’s Dog Bread is a tried and true friend to 
dogs. If you are a dog owner, it’s your duty to feed 
it to your pets. At all grocers. “ AUSTIN’’ is on 


every piece. 
= Send 2.cent stamp for illustrated book on dogs. 


AUSTIN, YOUNG & CO. = BOSTON, MASS. 





Don’t Shoot Your Dog 


But what else can be done with 
such an advanced case of MANGE ? 








Cure him, as many others have in like cases, 
with Standard Oil of Tar. We could tell a 
great deal about the merits of our Disinfectant, 
but prefer to have you read what others have to 
Say in its favor: 

** I consider it one of the best dis‘nfectants on the market, and ata 
price which should recommend it toall kennel owners that wish to keep 
their kennels and yards in a sanitary condition. The Standard Oil of 


Tar leaves the coat in a soft and smooth condition. Knowing that it is 
a perfect success, I am pleased to herewith enclose cheque for ten cans, 


which please forward at your earliest convenience.'’—Frederick Jacobi, 
Proprieto Woodbine Kennels, Newaygo, Mich. 
P. S.—** Have decided to have you send me two dozen cans. En- 


closed find cheque for same." 
Send for trial gallon, $1.00, delivered. 


STANDARD DISINFECTANT COMPANY 
46 and 48 Long Street, Cleveland, O. 
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means disordered digestion, 
. and if not promptly attended 
to will develop into chronic dyspepsia. 


SERGEANT’S CONDITION PILLS 


will improve the appetite by strengthening the stom- 
ach, and cure indigestion, general debility, nervous- 
































ness, and all disorders arising from impaired digestion. A 
The Pills are a scientific remedy and the standard % 
alterative and tonic in the treatment of Distemper, 5 
Mange, Fevers and General Debility. & 
Of dealers, 50c, and $1.00. By mail, prepaid. - 





Sergeant’s “‘Sure Shot’’ 


tids the Dog and Pup of worms. 
Price, 0 cents. Matted free anywherg. 


Sergeant’s Carholic “‘Soft Scap”’ 


is the only right kind made. 

25c. of dealers. By Mail, 35c. 

Our Dog Treatise, revised, and Pedi- 
gree blank will be sent on receipt of an 
order or 3c. in stamps. 

Our goods for sale by “All Druggists 


and Sporting Goods Dealers. 
POLK MILLER DRUG CO., 
Richmond, Va. Dept.R 


Mf’r’s “Sergeant’s Dog Remedies.” 
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Railroad 


This letter was written on a Lackawanna Railroad train traveling sixty miles an hour. The regularity of the hand- 
writing testifies to the wonderful smoothness of the road-be 1. 

POPULAR PAN-AMERIOAN EXPOSITION LINE between New York and Buffalo, with 
dally through cars between New York and Chileans, New Vork and St. Louls. 

Tickets and reservations at 429 and 1158 Broadway, New York; 889 Main Street, 
Buffalo; 108 Adame Street, Chicago; Eighth and Olive Streets, St. Louls. 

The Lackawanna Railroad presents unexcelled locations and opportuniticn for industries 

lace, New York City. 





and manufactories. General Offices, 26 Exchange 
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No. Get our Receipt fora positive and Guaranteed Cure 
for the MIANGE. We guarantee aa entire cure for this dreaded 
disease among dogs, and we will cheerfully refund your money if cure 
ts not effected if directions are followed. This preparation has cured 
hundreds of cases of the worst kind and will cure yours, Remember 
your money sent to us is yours until your dog is cured, Do net 
wait, send today. Receipt forcure 81.00. Payable by stamps, 
draft or express or postal money order. 


SMITH & HARVEY, - - Constantine, Mich. 





i Mrs. Kate Vandenhoff Saint Maur, 
THE LONE FARM, WEST NORWOOD, 
Bergen County, New Jersey, 
is in a position to start beginners in the Poultry | 

or Belgian Hare business with stock and honest 

advice. j 
Hare breeding is an occupation for gentle folk. 

A start can be made with fifty dollars, 7/ you 

know how. 
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The One of the 
National i":.. 
Sportsman sorcmen’s 


Magazines 


M ag azi FAC Published 


Subscriptions $1.00 Per Year 
Send for sample copy with premium list 














National Sportsman Pub. Co. 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 














The Maine Sportsman 


Entirely free for SIX MONTHS. 


Send for sample to 


HERBERT W. ROWE, 
2 Journal Building, BANGOR, MAINE, 


! HUNTER—TRADER—TRAPPER § 


( Its name tells its contents. 








Published monthly at 50 cents per year. 
Sample copy 5 cents. 


Gallipolis, OHIO. 


A. R. HARDING, Pub. 











Belgian Hare Standard 


The leading magazine on the hare industry, practical and 
well illustrated, with each subscription gives the Standard 
Belgian Hare Book free. This book is the latest out on 
the Belgian Hare, contains 175 pages, finely illustrated, 
filled with practical helpful instructions. Magazine sent 
one year,5o0c. Postage on book, 5c., total cost, 55c. Address, 


Belgian Hare Standard, Hall Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


Belgian Hare Advocate 


The acknowledged medium of the industry. Has 
no competitor as a complete, artistic and reliable 
publication wholly devoted to the Hare. Per 
year, 5o0cents. Sample copies 10 cents. Address 
1020 MONON BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 














Powell Rabbitries 
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6005 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








1,000 BELGIANS 


Q HIGHEST GRADE ® 
$2.00 to $5.00 Each 


A. M. LOVE, 619 So. Tremont St., Denver, Colo. 
SOSKEHPSCHOCEOKEOOHEEATV HHH LHRH 





At the RABBITRY of Drs. H.R. 
PHILLIPS & WREAN, f°5° **™ 


We have for delivery trios 6 to 8 months pedi- 
greed Belgian Hares from $10 each for does, 
$5 each for fine bucks, $10 to $15 per trio for 
young stock. Correspondence solicited. 


DRS. H. R. PHILLIPS & WREAN. 








1A SNUFFLE CURE THAT ioe 
E 





The Guaranteed Cure for Snuffles, 
SNUFFLENE and all catairhal diseases of the 
9 Belgian Hare. 

SNUFFLENE kills the germ of the disease, fortifies the system 
and saves the hare, You see an improvement after the first dose, 
as it acts immediately. Give it a trial and you will never be 
without it. Put up in 80c. and 60c. size. Kennel 
size Soz. 1.00, The best Pedigree Blank for Belgian Hares 
on the market. sc. per dozen. 


WOODLAWN REMEDY CO., Box 1621, New York. f 














SCORED sy CRABTREE 


We sell the finest Belgian Hares in the world, 
of DEMONSTRATED superiority; if desired, 
they will be selected and scored, without extra 
charge, by Mr. P. E. Crabtree. No fancy prices. 
Send 2c. stamp for our BELGIAN HARE 
MONEY-MAKING SUCCESS BOOK, which is 
full of actual experiences of breeders. 


NEW ENGLAND 
BELGIAN HARE CO., 


290 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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If you are hatching chickens merely for fun, then the selection of an incubator is of little 
conseqence. But, if you want to hatch for business, and make your poultry pay big profits 


ns -R ACIN Incubators 
a and Broodets. 


They embody all the correct principles for hatching and growing 
chicks, ducks, turkeys, etc., to maturity and ppt Valuable eggs are safe 
when you put them in our incubators. Valuable chicks are safe when intrusted 
to our brooders. Self-ventilating and regulating. Easy to handle and operate. 
Prices are low. Machines guaranteed to be satisfactory. Send 2c stamp topay 
postage on catalog “Poultry Pointers.” It’s full of poultry information. 


RACINE HATCHER CO., BOX 16, RACINE, WIS. 


Lake’s Rabbitry 


Importer and Breeder of 


High-C lass B elgian Hares 


1108 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
























Made in 4 Sizes. 
50 to 300 Eggs. 
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Incorporated, Meadow Brook Belgian Largest Breeders 


Paid up Capital, and Importers 
$40,000.00 Hare Co. Los Angeles, Cal. in the World. 


HAVE ESTABLISHED A 


BRANCH AT 205 N. DELAWARE STREET, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
AND 375 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


We are the owners of a large number of Champions and Prize Winners, and our stock represents all the 
popular and leading strains of England. All orders can be filled from our Kansas City Branch, thereby 
saving excessive express rates. Pedigreed scored does, bred to imported bucks, $10 and up. The finest of 
imported bucks and does always on hand. 

If you are interested, send ‘ten cents for one of our souvenir catalogues. Gives beautiful halftones of 
many of our famous animals, and full information regarding their care, etc. 
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: es America’s 3 | L°° oe Hare Ranch 
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WE MENTION FACTS ONLY AND MAKE NO 
e 

When we cease to show the Best ANIMALS ON THE FACE OF THE 
EaRTH and to win the First Premiums in the Horrest CoMPETI- 

TION, we will lay no further claims to such distinguished honors. 
REFERENCES—Any Bank, Express Co., or large business firm in K. 0. 
Ho NO Highest scoring doe ever imported. First on Imported 6-lb.Doe First on Domestic 6-1b Doe. 
S First on Imported 7-lb. Doe. Second on 8-lb. Imported Doe. First on Domestic 5-]b. Buck. 
First on Imported 5-lb. Buck. First on 6-lb. Imported Buck. Second on Collection of 6 

Immature Hares. Second on Doe and Litter. 


: Our winnings were in the LARGEST ANNUAL SHOW, three competent, disinterested judges officiating; so we 
” 











are not guessing at how good our stock is, for we KNOW. 

We made a personal trip to England for our stock and took Judge Crabtree along to select it. Our stock 
has cost us a small fortune and is apaying investment; consequently we can offer you the best there is at very 
reasonable prices. Inspection invited. 


; M. A. BROTHERS, Proprietor, Drakemore P. O., Mo. 
PHOS OOSEHHEHS HOG FO OOOOEFE SHOES EDS OODOO FEE SHEHOHHEE HEE GEN EHH 
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We Want an Agent 


in every town in the east to handle our stock. 
We can show you how by dealing with reliable 
breeders you can make money from the start. 
Write and find out what $100 will do to 
start you in business, and how stock purchas- 
ed from us stands three chances to win at the 
shows. Lord Britain, Champion Dash and 
all the most popular strains. Bred does $10 
each and up. Send for our new circular. 


HOWLAND & WHITNEY ae 44 Wales Street, 
Dorchester Rabbitry DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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TO BELGIAN HARE ADVERTISERS 


JHERE are not less than 50,000 readers of 
|} FIELD AND STREAM distributed 
throughout every state in the Union, Canada 
and Mexico. Thousands of them are becoming in- 
terested in the industry and are ready to patronize 
you, Send in youradvertisement and reap the ben- 
efit. Rates will be advanced after January next 
ee ee ee ee 
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Cellular Salamandrine 
For INSULATING 


Air Cells in Perfection 
JOHN A. LANT 


CeLLULAR SALAMANDRINE INSULATION COMPANY 


700 Temple Court, New York 





+93 
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Stud Fee, $50. 
Heads Bonanza Rabbitry, of Los Angeles, Cal. 


Pedigreed and Registered Belgian 
Hares exclusively. 

In 1889 Fashoda won prizes worth 
over One Thousand Three Hundred 
Dollars. 

The Belgian hare is notoy. He isthe 
basis of a sound business proposition. 

Sales for 1g00 over five thousand head. 

Send ten cents for the most complete, 
most instructive and most beautiful 
catalogue of its kind ever issued. 


[ 
Fashoda 2.2.22 
: 





Bonanza Rabbitry Manual, $1.00, by DR. B.C. PLATT 
Pres. National Association of Belgian Hare Judges. 


Address 2741 Nn. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 
Our Permanent Eastern Office. 








Champion Bucks of the World. 


Palace King, Crystal Palace Cup Winner, 1901; 
Royal Ruby, his second, Matured Class ; 
Golden Prince, Cup Winner six months ciass, 


Our winnings, National Fanciers Show, 
Chicago, January, 1901, 16 prizes won on 
11 entries. 


WE ARE THE LARGEST IMPORTERS 
AND BREEDERS OF THOROUGHBRE D 
BELGIANS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Remember, that all of our imported stock was per- 
sonally selected in mas meee by a member of our Com- 
many: all being purchased from the oldest and best 
brosders in England; our impo »ortations ageregating 
the largest ever made to the United States you 
want grand stock from either imported or domestic 
bucks or does, or young from same at reasonable prices, 
golden color, arch back and four red feet, call on or 
write us. We invite the closest inspection of our stock 
and also of our methods of breeding. Imported does 
bred to imported bucks, $15.00 up; young ry from 
imported (on both sides) $5. y - er pair >. = 
bucks at stud. The Great ch ampion Palace King, 
Cham. Golden Prince, Cham. Golden Sovereign, Royal 
Ruby, Great Lord Lipton, Lord Churchill, Senator 
Conkling and Chester A. Arthur, head the list. 


Grandest Collection on Earth. 

Service fees $1.00 =p. Send in your does to be bred. 
Young trios from prize winning stock, $10.00 to $25.00, 
with four red feet, golden color and arch back. 

American Belgian Hare Company, 
1234 Wilcox Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


2" Under entirely new management. 
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Bergen Ranbity 


Jersey City, N. J. 
creccerot-- BEIGIAN Hares 


Handle only the highest grade. I buy 
directly from the best breeders in Eng- 
land, including Ambrose, Mason, Wilkins, 
Kilby, Rose, Watmough, Newboult, 
Brown, Townsend, Crossley, Daws, Lumb 
and others; am familiar with the stock 
bred by them and have all these strains 
in my rabbitry. My breeding stock are 
selected and mated with unusual care, 
and all my youngsters are directly bred 
from imported breeders. Two specials, 
fourteen ists, ten 2nds, twelve 8rds, six 
4ths and two 5ths (46 ribbons) at Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Troy, Orange and New 
York. No California hares, no scrub- 
stock and no cheap prices. But I can 
and do sell the best reasonably. GEORGE 
E. ROWLAND, Owner. Address: P. 0. 
Box 24. Member American Belgian Hare 
Association and National Belgian Hare 
Club of England. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


IS THE 
STRONGE ST 


LIFE 


COMPANY 
IN THE 


WORLD 


ITS POLICIES ARE THE GOVERNMENT 
BONDS OF LIFE ASSURANCE 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


120 Broadway, New York. 


J.W.ALEXANDER, President J.H.HYDE, Vice President. 
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When the heart beats fast and hard 


- L. Cote 
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HOW JACK WON THE WAGER 


Lyman H. North 


sig EMEMBER, won't you? Seven 

R o'clock to-morrow morning,” 

he said, as he turned to leave. 

“Yes, I'll be ready,” she replied. 

The cool winds of September, blowing 
the nuts from the hickory trees, had 
brought the squirrels out once more to 
gather in their winter supplies. 

Nell Parker, a bright, pretty girl of 
twenty, who loved the outdoors, and Jack 
Hargraves, a young sportsman of the 
town, had planned, as usual, to spend 
Saturday in the woods. This was Friday 
evening. 

As Jack walked homeward through the 
deserted streets a certain strange anxiety 
was mingled with his happy anticipations 
of the morrow. 

“By jove! she’s the best and the sweet- 
est girl in the world,” he thought, “but 
1 only wish I knew if there’s any chance 
for me. “Yes, sir,” he said half aloud, 
banging his fists together in determina- 
tion, “if there’s any possible opportunity 
to-morrow, I’ll know for sure.” 

Promptly on time next morning Jack 
drove up with his prancing team of po- 
nies. 

Nell soon appeared, decked out in a 
new hunting suit, with her little 22-re- 
peater in one hand and a basket of lunch 
in the other. 

They passed quickly out of town, and 
then the road led alternately through 
deep forests and into the broad, open sun- 
shine of green fields. At almost every 
turn was some reminder of a former hunt, 
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and as they rode along they chatted 
gaily. 

Further on the country was not so 
thickly settled, and they would go two or 
three miles without seeing a sign of hu- 
man habitation. Finally, turning a sharp 
bend in the road, they came in sight of 
a large, old-fashioned farmhouse. 

“That’s Allen’s place,” said Jack. 
“We'll soon be there now.” 

Farmer Allen came forth with a smile 
to greet them, bringing the good news 
that “squirrels were plenty up in the 
timber land.” After discussing the pros- 
pects of sport, they started out for the 
woods. 

As they entered the grove back of the 
farmhouse they heard the old farmer 
shout, “I bet on the gal killin’ the most 
to-day.” 

“You hear that?” Nell asked. “See, 
now, he knows I’m the better shot.” 

“So you really think you are, do you?” 
Jack said laughingly. 

“Of course I do, and to-day I’m going 
to prove it to you.” 

“Not much,” he said, “I will just bet 
you a— but of course you are afraid to 
bet.” 

She drew herself up and looked at him 
with mock solemnity. 

“T regard betting as a very wicked 
practice,” she said, “but to show you I’m 
not afraid, I will wager something that I 
can bring in more game than you to-day. 
What shall it be?” 
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“T'll bet you a box of chocolates 
against—er—let me see—” 

“Against what?” she asked, noting his 
puzzied expression. 

“Well, let’s say a kiss,” he said abrupt- 
ly, and glanced down into her eyes to 
mark the effect of the remark. 

“The very idea of such a thing!’’ she 
exclaimed, s:apping him playfully on the 
arm; “but,” she added on_ second 
thought, “I am perfectly sure of winning, 
so you may have it that way if you wish.” 

“Shake on it,” Jack demanded. So 
they shook hands to seal the agreement. 

Nell pretended not to notice the gen- 
tle pressure her hand received as he re- 
leased it. 

‘“Here’s the place,” Jack remarked a§ 
they now entered a grove of hickories, 
and while speaking two squirrels ran up 
a tree in front of them, quickly hiding in 
the branches. 

“I'll go around and scare them out,” 
said he, walking to the opposite side of 
the tree. 

A thick, bushy tail hanging down on 
the end of a limb revealed the hiding 

He fell at 
The other, 


place of one of the squirrels. 
the crack of Jack’s gun. 
frightened by the report, sprang to the 


opposite side and Nell brought him 
down neatly with a bullet in the head. 
Jack picked up the squirrels and held 
them out for inspection. 

“Aha!” he exclaimed, see this?” 
“Mine’s a big fox and yours is only a 
little gray squirrel. I’m ahead so far.” 

Nell’s face lengthened for a moment, 
then brightened up as she said: 

“Yours may be larger, but a gray 
squirrel is much more difficult to hit, 
because he is smaller, so I have the best 
of it.” 

“Ves, but—” Jack did not continue the 
discussion, for just then he dropped the 
squirrels, grabbed his rifle and aiming 
toward a tree fifty yards distant, knocked 
over another fox squirrel that was climb- 
ing slowly up the trunk. After he had 
stowed all three in his hunting coat, they 
proceeded on their way. 

The day was perfect. The sun shining 
down from a cloudless sky made patches 
of light and shade on the soft leafy floor 
of the woods. From overhead and all 


around came the notes of feathered 
songsters. The forest was filled with de- 
lightful strains. Robins caroled their 
sweetest in the treetops. The scarlet tan- 
ager flashed like fire as he dashed from 
branch to branch, pouring forth his most 
delicious melody. Orioles, not to be 
outdone by their larger brothers, showed 
the gladness of their hearts in oft-re- 
peated song. The sparrow, too, added 
its merry chirp to the multitude of 
sounds, and blackbirds, gathering in 
countless numbers at times drowned out 
all the others by their low musical chant. 
the cries of bluejays and distant call of 
crows furnished a note of wildness to the 
concert. All was life; all was harmony. 
No misplaced note disturbed the ear. 

A chipmunk sitting on a log watched 
them with curiosity, a rabbit scampered 
across their path; a butterfly floated 
lazily toward them on his many-colored 
wings. The cool September breeze tem- 
pered by warm sunshine, gently rustling 
the leaves, blew softly against their faces. 

“Tsn’t this delightful!” exclaimed Nell. 
“Let’s sit here by this big oak for awhile.” 
So they seated themselves under its 
spreading branches and silently allowed 
the voices and beauties of Nature to fill 
their very souls. 

3efore long a loud barking in the di- 
rection of the farmhouse attracted their 
attention. 

“That’s Allen’s dog,” said Jack, “I can 
tell his voice. Suppose we go and see 
what he’s treed.” 

Nell was willing, and they hurried 
along through the woods until they came 
out at the edge of a field, in the center 
of which stood a tall pine. Under it sat 
the dog, gazing upward at something in 
the branches, and barking frantically. 
They stopped near him and eagerly 
searched every part of the tree, but noth- 
ing was to be seen. 

“He was probably barking at a bird,” 
said Jack. But soon after Nell esp‘ed a 
tuft of fur protruding over a limb in the 
top of the tree. 

“There it is!” she exclaimed. and rais- 
ing her rifle, fired. The bullet struck a 
little to one side of the mark, glancing off 
harmlessly. Jack, seeing Nell had miss- 
ed, took a careful aim and sent his bul- 
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let straight into the little bunch of fur. 
The animal was not killed, however, and 
a second shot from his rifle was needed 
before it fell. 

“A woodchuck,” Jack cried, as he ran 
forward and picked him up. “He’s a big 
one, too. I will hang him here until we 
come back this afternoon. His skin will 
be a good reminder of the time I hit 
something you missed. Say, Nell,” he 
continued, laughing, “you had better pay 
that bet right now.” 

“I guess not,” she answered, “there’s 
still plenty of time for me to catch up to 
you.” 

They strolled through the woods until 
noon without seeing anything to shoot; 
then coming to a little glade near a 
sparkling spring, they investigated the 
contents of the lunch basket and the 
“good things” disappeared with surpris- 
ing rapidity. After resting an hour they 
were ready for more sport. 

A short walk brought them to a pine 
swamp, where the underbrush grew so 
dense that passing through it was very 
difficult. Nell, however, kept a constant 
lookout for game and her alertness was 
soon rewarded. As they were pushing 
through an especially heavy thicket, she 
espied a partridge hardly twenty feet 
away, and the next moment the bird was 
fluttering on the ground with a bullet 
through its head. 

Before long they came again to the 
more open woods and strolled on, shoot- 
ing at intervals. Their luck had changed, 
however, and two hours later they found 
their bag increased by only two squirrels, 
a fox and a gray, which Nell had shot. 
Noticing an old, time-worn oak nearby 
Jack said: 

“Suppose we sit here for awhile. 
There ought to be something in this 
tree.” 

“Very well,” Nell replied. “you keep 
your eves on that oak and I'll watch this 
big hickory.” 

“Let me see,” Jack remarked as they 
seated themselves on opposite ends of 
the log, “you have shot three squirrels 
and a partridge, and I two squirrels and 
a woodchuck. Two of yours are grays, 
while both of mine are foxes. I believe 
we are about even, don’t you?” 


“Yes, I think we are,” Nell admitted, 
“but I’m going to beat you yet.” 

For some time they both remained si- 
lent, awaiting the appearance of the 
game. Then Jack began to edge slowly 
toward Nell. 

“You had better be still,” she said. 

“T will, but I want to change my po- 
sition. Those bushes shut off my view.” 

He sat down close to Nell and there 
was another period of quiet, but Jack 
was paying no attention to his tree. In- 
stead he gazed longingly in the opposite 
direction, toward the girl beside him. 
Nell did not notice this. She was inter- 
ested in the hickory. Something was 
moving about among its branches. As 
Jack looked at her graceful figure, her 
tresses of black hair, her soft brown 
eyes, with their long, dark lashes, her 
slender hand which held the little rifle so 
daintily, and the fascinating curve of her 
cheek, his tongue became uncontrolla- 
ble, and leaning forward he placed his 
hand gently on hers, saying in a low 
voice, “Nell, darling—” but before he 
could speak further she looked around 
quickly in surprise, and as she did so, 
her gaze fell upon the oak which Jack 
was supposed to have been watching. 

To his utter amazement and conster- 
nation she suddenly snatched up her rifle 
and, before he could even turn his head, 
she had taken aim and fired. There was 
a moment’s pause and then a cracking 
of branches and falling of leaves showed 
that the shot had taken effect. Jack re- 
covered his wits in time to see a large 
furry body fall and catch in a crotch of 
the tree, fifteen feet above them. 

“A coon!” Nell said calmly. 
didn’t you see him, Jack?” 

Jack thought best not to explain just 
then, so he hurried to the foot of the tree. 

“T’ll go up and get him. He’s stuck 
fast there,” and he began to ascend. The 
oak was so large that he found it very 
difficult work, but he persisted and final- 
ly, by taking advantage of every little 
irregularity in the trunk, succeeded in 
climbing within reach of the ’coon. 

Nell had been standing a short distance 
away, directing him where to step. As 
he extended his arm to grasp the animal 
the falling of a stick in a nearby tree 


“Why 
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made her turn in that direction. As she 
did so, she heard a scraping sound and 
a loud exclamation, followed by a thud, 
and looked back to see the cause of it. 
Could she believe her eyes! Jack had 
disappeared. For a moment she stood, 
too surprised to move. 

“I see, he slid down the other side, and 
he’s hiding behind the tree trunk, trying 
to frighten me. It’s no use, Jack, | 
know where you are.” 

Imagine her astonishment when on 
reaching the tree there was no sign of 
him. Once more she gazed up into the 
branches, hoping she might be mistaken, 
but it was only too true. He was not 
there. 

The main trunk of the oak ended ten’ 
feet above the ground and from its top 
sprang two large branches in opposite 
directions. The ’coon lay in one of these 
limbs. Jack had been standing in the 


fork between the two when Nell saw him 
last. 

There was something strange, some- 
thing uncanny in the absolute vanishing 
of a full-grown man from sight, almost 


before her eyes. Is it any wonder that 
her whole body shook and her voice 
trembled as she called Jack’s name. The 
only answer was the rustling of the dy- 
ing leaves and the soft trill of a drowsy 
bird preparing to rest. 

The sun, now hardly showing above 
the horizon, cast occasional shafts of light 
in the woods, which served only to make 
the long shadows seem darker. 

Once more Nell called and this time 
there came a faint sound. Was it the 
sighing of the wind or a voice, half gasp 
and half moan, she heard? She cried 
louder than before and strained her ears 
to catch the slightest vibration. The 
sound was repeated more distinctly, but 
it was so low, so hollow and sepulchral 
that she feared some awful spectre would 
confront her the next moment. An al- 
most overwhelming desire to fly from the 
spot took possession of her, but her brav- 
ery and determination conquered it. 

‘At the third repetition the voice seem- 
ed to come from right beside her and 
sounded more human. Nell had a snd- 
den inspiration. 


se 


Can it be?” she said to herself. “I'll 
soon find out, anyway,” and with desper- 
ate energy she began to climb the oak. 
It had been difficult for Jack, and of 
course for a girl unaccustomed to violent 
exertion would have been impossible; 
but Nell’s muscles were hardened by 
constant exercise, and she finally gained 
a branch where she could peer over into 
the crotch. 

As she did so her eyes dilated in sur- 
prise and she clutched the trunk to keep 
from falling in sheer amzement, for right 
beneath her, snugly squeezed into the 
hollow trunk with his face upturned to 
the opening through which he had fallen, 
was Jack. For a moment the two eyed 
each other; then a helpless grunt from 
Jack brought Nell to her senses. She 
at once set to work to extricate him. It 
was no easy work to lift a man out of a 
‘coon’s hole, but after some minutes of 
struggling and pulling she had the satis- 
faction of seeing him clamber out. 

They did not descend immediately, but 
remained side by side in the forks of the 
tree, although it was rather narrow and 
they had to sit very close together. 

“I’m so glad you are safe; but why 
didn’t you answer me at first?” 

“Why, I really couldn’t,” Jack ex- 
plained. “I could hardly breathe. You 
see, I was squeezed in there almost as 
tight as this,” and to illustrate it his arm 
went slyly around her and he pressed her 
gently to him. She did not resist—prob- 
ably she was afraid of falling. And thus 
they sat with the twilight stealing over 
them, and talked lowly, almost inaudibly. 
A bird warbled a sympathetic refrain; 
the crickets chirped cheerily, and a little 
squirrel came out and disported himself, 
for he knew there was no danger._ 

At last, Nell, looking at the ‘coon, 
which still lay in the branches above 
them, said: 

“Jack, I’ve won the wager anyway.” 

His face drew very near to hers as he 
whispered, “Perhaps you forget, love, 
that I have taken a dear—the dearest one 
on earth—and captured her alive, too. 
So don’t vou think vou ought to pay up 
vour bet right now?” And she did. 





MY FIGHT WITH A MASCALONGE 


John A. Miltimore 


with an eastern dry goods sales- 
man to visit the lakes of north- 

ern Wisconsin on a fishing trip. 
After procuring all the maps and in- 
formation we could find we decided to 
go to a certain region which we will call 


q T was my good fortune in company 


We had two weeks for the trip, but 
after spending the greater part of the first 
week in visiting different lakes, we began 
to think that we would have to return 
without the big fish we started after. 

The last lake we camped on proved to 
be an excellent one for wall-eyed pike 
and mascalonge. 

“Well, John,” said my companion, 
whose name was Frank Smith, “we've 
been traveling and fishing most every day 
since we started, and what do you say to 
staying around camp to-morrow and 
spending the day in resting up?” 

“All right,” I replied. “I'll catch a 


few fish for breakfast, so wake me early 


and we won't fish for the rest of the 
day.” 

When I awoke next morning I looked 
ai my watch and found that it was but 
a quarter after five and Frank was sound 
asleep. 

I quietly dressed and went down to 
the boat. There were indications of an 
approaching storm and quite a sea was 
running, which made it difficult for me 
to manage the boat and trolling line. 
Placing a ballast in the fore part of the 
boat, I started to cross the lake, but had 
gone only a few rods when I felt a sudden 
jerk on my line. Then an unusally large 
fish leaped above the water about fifty 
feet from my boat. 

I had hooked a mascalonge. I stop- 
ped rowing and tried to pull him in, but 
alas, he would not come. Thinking that 
it would be useless to try more, I gave 
my fish more line and rowed for deeper 
water. 

After racing him about for fifteen or 
twenty minutes I succeeded in getting 
my game alongside the boat. Surely, I 
thought, he must be played out by this 
time. Taking a firm hold of the line, [ 


tried to lift him into the boat, when there 
was a quick pull on the line, and, losing 
my balance, fell overboard. 

I soon reappeared and saw that my 
boat was at least thirty feet from me, in 
an upright position and was under mo- 
t10n. 

Was it drifting? or was it that the 
monstrous fish had it in tow? These 
thoughts flashed through my mind, and 
I soon realized that I was being left be- 
hind. I had fastened my line to the in- 
side of the boat, making it easier to 
handle the boat. 

The distance between me and the boat 
began to widen, and as I was at least 
three-fourths of a mile from shore, my 
only hope seemed to be in reaching the 
boat, which I immediately started after. 
I had begun a race for life. The boat 
would stop and then suddenly go for- 
ward. Once I almost reached it, only to 
see it move away. Would I ever reach 
it? 

[ had been swimming some fifteen or 
twenty minutes, which seemed as many 
hours, and I began to lose hope of ever 
reaching the boat or shore, when I called 
to Frank, who, no doubt, was fast asleep 
in the tent, but finding this would exhaust 
my remaining strength, I turned over on 
my back and floated for a rest. When I 
again assumed a swimming position, I 
was surprised to find the boat quite near. 
In a few moments it was within my 
reach, and after several unsuccessful at- 
tempts, I succeeded in getting inside. 

A strong pull on the line, which was 
still fast to the boat, convinced me that 
it would be useless to try to bring the 
fish inside the boat. I looked for my 
gaff-hook, but it was nowhere to be seen. 
I then rowed in the direction of camp. 
Again calling Frank, he soon appeared 
from the tent. He must have been dress- 
ing, for he had neither hat, coat or shoes 
on. 

“Throw out the gaff! Throw out the 
gaff,” I cried at the top of my voice. He 
understood and was soon back from the 
tent with the hook. 

By a well-directed throw the hook 
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landed but a short distance from my 
boat, and its wooden handle preventing 
it from sinking, it was soon in my pos- 
session. 

I was now sure of landing my fish. 
Drawing him alongside the boat, I 
reached over the gunwale and hooked 
him. 

Zip! the handle went through my fing- 
ers and the line in my other hand snapped 
in two. 

The mascalonge now had the gaff- 
hook, a short piece of line and a number 
ten spoon. 

My first impression was that I had lost 
all until I heard Frank’s voice from shore. 

“The gaff; don’t you see the gaff?” F 
heard him say, and looking in his direc- 





tion, I saw the wooden handle dancing 
on the waves about three rods from the 
boat. 

“Hurrah!” I cried, as I rowed in the 
direction of the gaff. 

My antagonist was played out and all 
I had to do was to lift him into the 
boat. 

Frank took the above photo soon after 
we finished eating dinner. And an en- 
larged photo has a conspicuous place in 
my bedroom, where my eyes, on awak- 
ening, can behold the fish that gave me 
the fight of my life. He tipped the scales 
at fifty-four and a half pounds. 

We broke camp next morning and 
returned home to resume the arduous 
duties of selling dry goods. 





“He tipped the scales at fifty-four and a half pounds” 























AN ENCOUNTER WITH A DUCK BOAT 


N. H. Crowell 


FTER many afternoons of fruit- 

A less angling in a blazing sun 

that ricochetted from the water 

and put a “squint” in our eyes that fairly 

loosened the hide on our scalps, we de- 
cided to make a morning sally. 

There are various receipts (1 can’t spell 
the other word) for making a morning 
sally, but we made up our minds to go 
early and stay late or not go atall. Bya 
cursory glance at the almanac on the 
page opposite the large man with whisk- 
ers who writes, “Your medicine cured 
me. Send me a half dozen more to make 
sure of it,” we discovered that the sun 
arose and shook itself about 4:33 A. M. 

Now 4:33 A. M. is a mean hour for any 
one to unwrap himself from the arms of 
Morpheus, but thanks to the fine, healthy 
flies who do business at the old stand in 
our boudoir, we made it. In fact, we 
beat the thing a little, for when we reach- 
ed the dock, whose single plank stretch- 
ed out ghostly into the mist above the 
river's surface, it was 4:15. 

Dancing merrily on the ripples that 
were undoubtedly caused by a slight 
breeze just coming up, was a new iron- 
clad duckboat. This is a brand of boat 
made in a country where wood is un- 
heard of—ours was tin about the color 
of a defunct maltese cat in an ash barrel. 

My friend Cook was in advance and I 
heard the rattle of the nice new dog-chain 
as he drew the frolicsome creature up to 
the dock. I saw him sit down on the 
plank and rest his feet lightly on the con- 
tagious side of the boat. With a bright, 
cheery smile over his shoulder at me, 
Cook slid off the plank—then he yelled. 
When I reached the end of the dock, 
Cook was treading mud waistdeep and 
taking big bites at the air in an endeavor 
to regain his breath, after having been 
struck across the brisket by the far side 
of the boat. 

He floundered to shore and pulled out 
about two buckets of the finest blue clay 
I ever looked at—it beat tar a block for 
bull strength and sticktoitiveness. 
Below us lay the duckboat, serene and 


calm, buoyant and full of life as a vacuum 
is of nothing. I looked at it and then at 
Cook. 

“Say, run up and bring down some 
duds~them speckled pants and my ten- 
nis shoes,” he said. 

“Socks?” | asked. 

“Yes, socks,” he snorted. 

When I returned laden with the ne- 
cessities | beheld Cook flattened out be- 
hind the trunk of a fourteen-inch tree, 
while a buxom matron from a nearby res- 
idence briskly approached with a big tin 
pail over her shoulder. She was after 
water from a cozy spring below the dock 
a few rods. Now ordinarily Cook isn't 
afraid of any female that ever lived, but 
in order that the tired reader may fully 
understand, | will mention the fact that 
Cook’s clothes were at the moment snug- 
ly packed beneath the dock and it is poor 
policy to risk a lawsuit when you can get 
behind a fourteen-inch tree. However, by 
reason of the rapidity with which that 
pail of water was snaked back to the 
house, I imagine that a fourteen-inch 
tree is poor shelter for a two-hundred- 
and-ten-pound brunette who stands only 
five feet ten in his bare hide. 

The breeze was decidedly chilly and the 
goose flesh on Cook’s anatomy stuck out 
like a poor relation after the two weeks 
are up. But a few moments later we 
were ready for the second bout. Cook 
was for dragging the thing out on land, 
embarking and poling her out through 
the mud, but cooler and better judgment 
prevailed. 

Drawing the boat up close to the dock 
—up till I could see the whites of its eyes, 
in fact—I stealthily placed both feet on 
the spot where I calculated the specific 
gravity had accumulated to the greatest 
extent—drew a long breath and let my- 
self down slowly. 

Shades of the shady—that boat started 
for the Pan-American Exposition at a 
twenty-one-knot clip while I clung to the 
plank and hot-footed it up the thing’s bo- 
som. Another step and I would have 
lost all recollection of how it feels to he 
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dry, but I felt Cook wrap his tentacles 
in my collar and he pulled me in. The 
duckboat went out to the limit of its 
tether, threw a handspring and came 
gently and easily back, looking as coy 
and seductive as Tinbucket Belle, the 
heroine in “Ransacked for Booze,” when 
she flings herself at the hero’s feet, but 
nusses them, and cries, “Save me, sir— 
you will save me—’t is not my life they 
want but—my—er—honor-r-r-r.”. You 
all remember the hero starts, looks stern 
and noble, swallows a sigh about the 
size of a nickel’s worth of rock candy, 
tucks her under his arm and jumps into 
the abandoned shaft. 

But, anyway, the boat was there at our, 
feet and looking eager. 

[ threw an oar at it—it stayed in. The 
other followed suit with a like success 
Then Cook remarked that if we only had 
one of the oars he could hold the boat 
while I got in it. I didn’t deny it—the 
oars were in the boat. Then he sug- 
gested unlocking the thing and pulling 
it into shallow water. It was a capital 
idea, but just then the chain slipped down 


the post into the water—I could just see 
the bright brass lock by looking hard. 


Then Cook suggested doing our 
clothes up in a lump, tossing them in, 
and making running jumps at the crit- 
ter, but a second thought spoiled the 
plans. I finally drew the thing up along- 
side the plank, laid down and rolled off 
into her. I lit hard but I .was safe 
Then I fished up the chain, unlocked her, 
paddled her in close and by parting his 
hair in the middle and shifting a dollar 
and a quarter to his left pants pocket, 
Cook finally got in. 

It so happened that Cook “drew” the 
job of rowing, by no design of mine. He 
did a very neat and practical job for 
about sixty feet or so. He was just re- 
marking to me how it reminded him of 
his first race at Henley when his off oar 
failed to “bite” the water. The result was 
a wrenched shoulder for Cook and a 
trunkful of water for me where it did the 
most good. 

A little farther and Cook mentioned 
the fact that he felt a little fat for rowing 
such short oars and I readily accepted 
the opportunity to repay him for the 


slight token of a moment previous. We 
resolved to shift positions. But some- 
how or other we didn’t for quite a while, 
l‘irst, | rose to a crouching posture, 
something like you've seen labeled 
“Psyche . at Nature’s Mirror”—while 
Cook got up on his haunches and glared 
at me. I! drew my left foot forward— 
Cook wiggled his ears and the blooming 
boat got into the game—it felt to me 
like it did to the cockroach who got in- 
to the milk-shake machine. We both 
sat down so hard and fast that I have 
quite an impression of it yet. 

Then when the boat had quieted down 
somewhat we tried a new scheme. Cook 
cautiously laid down in the bottom—the 
p!an being for me to crawl over his body, 
whereupon he would crawl forward to 
my place in the bow—it was a daring © 
plan—made me crawl to think of it. | 
laid down the oars and began my jour- 
ney. Its funny how circumstances alter 
a man’s judgment—now I know that 
Cook isn’t over eighteen inches in dia- 
meter, but to my eyes, as I started to 
cross over he looked like a haystack. But 
I finally got back among Cook’s feet— 
there was a lot of them, the boat seemed 
full of them, in fact. I yelled for him to 
proceed. 

“Get off my feet!” he shouted. 

“Confound your feet. Take them 
away!” I replied. That was real chesty, 
I know, but my nose was within four 
inches of a green lizard on a chip and I 
didn’t care. 

“Bow up your back, can’t you?” came 
next. 

I bowed the back and Cook drew up 
one knee—I’d bet my loose change that 
that boat came within one-seventeenth 
of a potato-bug’s chest measure of 
swamping. I bowed the back again—if 
I’d been a cat I’d been so mad I'd bit 
myself—and Cook hauled in his other 
pedal. Five minutes passed and found 
Cook in one end and I in the other, fac- 
ing out—we hadn’t thought it necessary 
to be in too big a hurry about turning 
around. ' 

“Turn around,” -said Cook, looking 
over his shoulder. 

“Turn around yourself,” -said I, as T 
hung on for dear life. Cook had moved. 
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Then a tremendous noise ensued and 
I judged that Cook had backed up, laid 
down, rolled over, sat up, backed up and 
reached the desired position. I did the 
same and we drew a full breath apiece. 

I saw that Cook was uncomfortable— 
he fitted the bow of that boat like a tight 
boot does a bunion, but what was a little 
discomfort compared to the feeling of se- 
curity induced by the rib of the cockpit 
as it pressed against his back? Nothing, 
of course. 

Strange to tell, we stayed in the boat 
the better part of an hour with no fatal 
consequences. Death popped up and 
stared at us once when Cook hitched on- 
to a stump and tried to land it, swearing 
it was a fifteen-pound pickerel. 

Then we paddled back to the dock, at 
which I noticed Cook casting anxious 
glances as he rolled up his trousers aim- 
lessly. Getting out of a duck boat is 


about as painful as getting into one. It 
was only after hopelessly ruining Cook’s 
speckled breeches and caving in the front 
part of the boat that Cook was landed. 


He mounted the dock and used some 
choice recently-discovered language that 
would have brought the highest price in 
any market, while | maneuvered for a 
favorable position from which to sudden- 
ly rise with the chain in my hand and 


leap for the dock. The opportunity came 
but the hero waited. 

“Well, hurry up. Do you want to 
starve a fellow?” growled Cook. 

Desperation dogs many a man to his 
undoing—so it was with me. As the boat 
scored up for the third time I rose 
swiftly and gracefully to my feet, took 
a mighty stride and yelled for help. My 
toe, the one I’d left in the man-killer, 
caught under the rim and held me while 
my other foot, having a good start, 
caught on the edge of the dock. There 
may be fellows who can balance with one 
foot on a dock three feet higher than 
their other foot which is locked into the 
most vicious sea-going monster a sane 
man ever tackled, but I’m not one of 
them. I sat down on the water—and 
broke through the crust. Cook, like the 
the brave man he proved to be, pulled 
me out. 

Cook has since into the para- 
chute-jumping business, while I am haul- 
ing dynamite to a quarry, but when we 
want to remember what danger is—the 
kind that feels like a damp toad with ice 
cream on his flippers crawling up your 
back, we think of that cunningly de- 
vised instrument of destruction—the 
duck boat. 


gone 





CANOEING FOR WOODCOCK 


B. W. Mitchell 


HERE can be found a more beau- 
tiful river than the picturesque 
South Branch of the Potomac? 
or one affording more varied forms of 
sport? Dashing crystal-clear among 
great mountains, it assaults a mighty 
rock buttress only to be hurled impetu- 
ously back upon another, and so on in 
‘an infinity of curves and windings, now 
resting in some quiet pool gathering its 
strength, and then careening, bubbling 
and foaming, down a wild rapid in renew- 
ed attack upon its rocky barriers. Oc 
casional bottom lands lie along the 
stream in small areas of rich soil, over 
which in times of flood it roars resist- 
lessly, here building up land by masses of 
drift and deposit,-there destroying and 
washing away acres of fertile farm land. 
Necessarily cut-offs and small bayous oc- 
cur, the homes of legions of woodcock. 
The alarm clock got in its riotous 


clacque in the quiet tent as the pink dawn 
was stealing softly up from the land of 
the Sunrise. A drowsy ten seconds pass, 
and then by a fierce spasm of resolution 
- two of us are awake and hastily togging 


out for the day’s sport. The canoe is 
loaded on the wagon, the shells are stow- 
ed away, and a plentiful supply of them 
with their load of number ten shot split 
by a card wad, and we lumber away for 
the Wire bridge where we intend to “put 
in” for the run. A drive of three miles 
will give us eleven miles of water to cov- 
er back to camp. In an hour the canoe 
is launched and we are paddling out to 
the bright water. 

Hardly a quarter of a mile below is 
our first stop, an inlet leading into a mass 
of willows and wild hemp. As I beach 
the canoe, George steps into the hemp, 
kicks around a little, and sneezes vigor- 
ously; the powdery pollen from the tall 
weeds irritates the nasal passages almost 
instantly. We plunge together into the 
dense cover, sneezing and snorting as we 
beat down the stalks right and left. With 
a little tremulous whistle a rich warm 
brown phantom with long nose and black 
bright eyes whisks out above the willows. 


Poor little fellow! A load of shot cuts 
a deadly. chord to his are of flight; we 
pick him up, and fondle him, and stroke 
his plumage, and admire his dainty dress, 
his great eyes set almost on the back of 
his head, and his wonderful bill, long 
and sensitive, a bundle of delicate nerves 
wherewith he seeks with unerring tac- 
tile sense his feast of worms beneath the 
surface of the ground. Shaft upon shaft 
he sinks, and we wonder if he always 
strikes pay dirt or whether much of his 
work is random prospecting. The soft 
wet earth about us now is fairly honey- 
combed with borings, and a little beating 
flushes another and yet another. Both 
are safely bagged—young birds and easy 
—but we push on through the hemp to 
the willows; a brown flash darts among 
the twigs and leaves. Bang! but I be- 
lieve of a truth he’s going yet, a seasoned 
veteran, hero of many a_hairbreadth 
‘scape and many a wild dash under fire. 
A few yards ahead his mate repeats his 
tactics. As she vanishes behind a clump 
of willow boughs | fire where I think 
she ought to be. Sure enough, there a 
brief search reveals her lying limp and 
dead, her black orbs widely and vacantly 
astare. What a beauty she is, fully a 
third larger than her deceased relative 
already in our possession, and in re- 
splendent feather. Now we clamber 
over great heaps of drift, massed to- 
gether and rotted; often we are a mans 
height above the ground, and yet a new 
soil is forming under our feet, a veritable 
second story with weed and willowsprout- 
ing from the decaying tangle of wood 
and leaves. A bird flushes as I walk a 
mouldering log, and the shot that tum- 
bles him is an equilibrist’s feat—plus a 
bit of luck. Two more are all we can 
raise out of this labyrinth, for we have no 
dog. “Why not? That’s not sport,” I 
can hear some “dog-gone” hunter ex- 
claim. Yes, it is; sport of the highest or- 
der, for it gives the poor little things 
some chance for their lives. A dog ina 
patch like this would make for extermt- 
nation. As for retrieving, a man who 
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cannot find a woodcock he has shot 
ought never to shoot another. They lie 
where they fall. Even a winged bird will 
not creep away; and with any common 
sense about “marking down” no man 
need lose more than one cock in twenty 
killed. 

Out and away again, with a lovely rap- 
id to shoot and a swift stretch of water 
swirling over gravel bars till we reach a 
bayou with the highly uneuphonious 
name of Milleson’s Gut. What posses- 
ses a West Virginian to call bayous after 
his internal economy, I never could see. 
This ground is the typical woodcock cov- 
er of the South Branch region, differing 
from the somewhat unusual cover we last 
shot over. A row of stunted willows 
fringes the river bank. Immediately back 
of these rises a forest of walnuts and 
giant sycamores, growing wide apart and 
interlacing their boughs overhead. There 
is little or no brush except on the brink 
of the pools of stagnant water that dot 
these wastes. The shooting is absolutely 
open, save that the wet, sandy silt is cov- 
ered in large patches with a thick growth 
interspersed with 
Everything 


of stinging nettle 
bunches of touch-me-not. 
here is in sombre shadow even at noon- 
day; only filtered sunbeams reach the 


ground. Woodcock lie low, scattered 
about in the nettle, timid and solitary, 
and they flush one after another as we 
zig-zag through this fierce weed, stop- 
ping from time to time to rub our shins 
and say things. The shooting is too easy 
to describe; the veriest novice can run 
up a fair score in such cover. Back from 
the river, under the banks where the 
wash has reached its limit, lie the long 
pools of dark amber-colored water, tint- 
ed with decaying vegetable matter in so- 
lution; they are edged with a dense 
growth of swamp maples. Here some of 
the long-billed beauties escape us by div- 
ing into the foliage, and a flock of wood- 
ducks dashes noisily out from the thick 
cover. No use trying split tens on these 
fellows, and we dip our paddles and scud 
away the richer by-eleven fine, fat wood- 
cock. 

More rapids and a fish pot to run; 
then a long paddle through a dam brings 
us to Parker’s Spring, gushing ice-cold 


beside the river, just the place for lunch 
The canoes are slid over the dam, a 
queer bit of amateur engineering, built of 
logs, great rocks and various forms of 
rip-rap ; we leave the quaint old mill with 
its green mossy overshot wheel of ancient 
type, and dodge the rocks of a broken 
rapid till we reach the Sluck’s Ford cov- 
er. This yields us but three birds, and 
Silver Mine Swamp is the next stop 
Here the river, recoiling from a perpen- 
dicular cliff lying along one bank in a 
gigantic curve, is thrown back to cut in- 
to the alluvial lands of its inner arc and 
wash them away in long strips, while 
high above the pools and pebbles of 
these washes run parallel strips of em- 
bankment like lines of earthwork, cov- 
ered with the same growth of sycamore, 
walnut and nettle. The grove is very old, 
for the trees are of vast size, comparable 
only to the great cottonwoods of the Mis- 
souri River bottoms, and prostrate trunks 
lie athwart the banks, some decayed to 
softness, so that the foot sinks into the 
spongy fiber, others in the moss and 
lichen stage; the same old cycle—death, 
life, death. The birds here seem to be old 
ones, and give us some fine sport. They 
spring as we pass and whirl to the rear, 
necessitating a swift “volte-face” and a 
swifter trigger. George scores a beau- 
tiful shot on an old cock whirling up- 
ward in a lightning-like spiral. I draw a 
straight towerer among the maples with- 
in two yards of the muzzle, and the solid 
load chances to cut his head off clean as 
a knife. But a chronicle of shots is tedi- 
ous. 

We are on the homestretch now and 
dash through a series of delightful water- 
falls, past an abandoned silver mine 
opened some years ago by some Chicago 
people as bait for suckers. They bit. Flat 
rocks and drift logs are covered with 
turtles sunning themselves lazily. Ap- 
proach never so softly, you cannot get 
near: a craned neck, a slide, the lightest 
possible splash, and they are gone, p!ay- 
ing the same old shell game they have 
plaved for ages. One more stop remains ; 
a shelf at the base of an almost vertical 
mountain, lording it in supreme grandeur 
over the stream, the dominating spur of 
the Branch Mountain. Oaks, hickories, 
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and maples supplant the sycamores here, 
with undergrowth of paw-paws ; the brit- 
tle touch-me-not takes the place of nettle. 
The shelf is literally roofed with dense 
wild grape vines, and as soon as we work 
along under our shady canopy, we hear 
the loud whir-r-r-r of the wings of the 
ruffed grouse as they scurry from their 
feast of green fruit and break for the 
mountain. We hear them, but cannot 


get so much as a glimpse of their vanish- 
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ing forms. In grouse season it would be 
tantalizing in the extreme; now the 
grapes are sour. Five victims from this 
cover will grace the gridiron in the morn- 
ing. Here endeth the lesson, and two 
well-pleased hunters dash into harbor un- 
der full steam, and they and their string 
of twenty-eight woodcock are welcomed 
with loud acclaim by the entire camp 
battalion of the brave and the fair. 


COMRADES 


Of all winds the fall wind 

Is the vagrant, free and uncorifined. 
Where it listeth there it blows, 

Rifting the clouds where blushing glows 
The red of sunset’s crimson rose. 


Of all hearts the fall heart 

Stirs the roving soul to start 

A wandering o’er the golden land 
With lilting song and open hand, 
And a love for all that’s contraband. 


Gypsy winds and gypsy heart, 
Children of the fall, 

Comrades they, that never part 
Whate’er allurements call. 


FRANK FARRINGTON 
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MUSIC IN THE BAYING OF THE HOUND 


In the advent of the autumn 
When in Nature’s metered lore 
One can read a hundred lessons 
Long to be reflected o’er; 
When the woodland’s miles are traversed 
And the evening work is done, 
And from out its honored corner 
I have proudly brought my gun, 
Then there swells a sharp-toned music 
On the evening crisp and clear— 
Such an anxious, suasive pleading 
That is pleasant to my ear— 
Tis the yelping of my hound that 
Fairly thrills me through to hear. 


When the woodland’s miles are traversed 

In the huntsman’s happy style, 
Drinking in rare Nature studies 

In night’s grandeur all the while; 
Taking note of winging night-birds, 

Of, as well, the stars and moon, 
List’ning to the song of pine-trees 

With the brooklet’s purl in tune ;— 
Surely, no, ’tis not a discord 

Then that echoes up the way, 


Quick’ning huntsman’s step and heart-throbs— 


Holding ev’ry nerve in sway :— 
Ah, to me, the rarest music 
Is the ‘coon-hound’s distant bay! 


When the dreary hour of midnight 
Drapes the frosty atmosphere, 

And you feel fatigued and weary, 
Tramping through some thicket drear ; 

When the sear leaves ‘neath your foot-falls 
Rustle out in fancied throe, 

And your fruitless tour has plunged you 
Into fits of mental woe, 

What a welcome note that greets you— 
What nepenthe in the sound !— 

That instills new life within you 
And impels you o’er the ground,— 

Double quick it sends you marching 
To the music of the hound! 


As Time rolls his ceaseless progress 
Into signs of dawning day, 
And the hunter’s limbs grow weary 
Trudging o’er the wild-wood way; 
When no game is apprehended 
For the eager arm to slay, 
And regrets of lost sweet slumber 
Into weary brain-lobes stray, 
Let me ask you, fellow-huntsmen,— 
Come, be candid now, and say, 
Was there ever martial music 
That would clear fatigue away 
And just thrill your ev'ry fibre 
Like the ‘coon-dog’s deep-mouth’d bay? 
—Q, 
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10,000 Miles With Paddle 


The adventures of Alvah Dorsey James and Barton 
Haxall Noland, two young Americans, in the longest 








and most venturesome skiff cruise ever 


undertaken. 








** Field and Stream,”’ in the interest of novelty and the accomplishment of an extraordinary deed, which 
within the scope of the literary function of this periodical, enaagea the 


Dorsey James and Barton Haxall Noland 


the schedule of the trip covers a year of time. 
Irvington, Virginia, with the following as their route: 
to the Deliwire Bay Thence through the 
River and Raritan Bay to the loner Neu York Bay 
Atlantic seaboard to the Gulf of Merico, and around the 
trareling ina St 7 
and are 


Part III. 


FEEL like beginning this article with 
| many apologies. As a matter of fact it 

may be considered that I have. We were 
to have seen the sun rise on the Bay of Fundy 
before I undertook to scribble this random 
account; we were to have run the gantlet of 
its tides. But we did our reckoning on the 
west end of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. And 
that end of the gulf is a bad place from which 
to reckon when it comes to running to east- 
ward in a rowboat. 

The ninth of August, a murky Friday morn- 
ing. with the wind northwest a gale, on a 
bleak, rock-bound coast, within two miles of 
the little valley town of L’anse Plemense, the 
Dipper was driven ashore and succumbed to 
the fate of some other rowboats that have gone 
down to the sea, with the exception that she 
was brought out again and will be repaired. 
And again, neither of us were drowned. Yes, 
it might have been worse. But it was an un- 
pleasant and unprofitable experience. 

I touch upon the episode in an opening 
paragraph as an explanation of why we are 
not farther on our way to the “States.” The 
details will be rehearsed in their turn. 

At this writing (the 12th of August) we 
are quartered at Mount Louis, a small gulf 
town about three hundred and forty miles 


gulf coast to Texas, their destination. 
Lawrence River skiff (as shown in the actual photograph above), 18 feet in length. and 4 feet beam, 
using as a means of locomotion oars and paddles exclusivelu, q 
experiences, and take photographs for exclusive publication 


Comes 


serv.ces of twa young men Messrs. Alvah 


to carry out a skiff cruise on more extended lines and of ua different 
natrve from any. we believe, yet undertaken. The distance 5. 


to be traveled is approximatety ten thousand miles, and 


On the morning of tie 29th of May, the expeuition was staited from 
Down VUhesapeake r 
Delaware River to T enton and on through the Raritan Canal, Raritan 
Through the Hudson River to Lakes George and Champlain, on to 
the St. Lawrence River and down the same to the Gulf of St. Lawrence 


Bay to the Atlantic oasl, holding the same 


Thence they will follow the ocean coast down the 
The young men are 


They will write articles bearing on their 


n this magazine, throughout the trip, 


On the St. Lawrence River and Gulf 


east of Quebec, with one Mr. Noble, the only 
English-speaking gentleman in this semi-wil- 
derness country. Mr. Noble came to our res 
cue the morning of the wreck with a whole 
soul; he laid his home open to us for the time 
we are repairing, which will take probably 
a little more than a week. And we think it 
fitting that we should acknowledge his kind- 
ness and thank him for his generosity through 
these pages. We owe a quick recuperation to 
his direction, 

We think we have had to face some pretty 
embarrassing conditions on the St. Lawrence 
River and the gulf. For the past three weeks 
we have been looking the worst problem in 
the face that could confront us as handlers in 
a rowboat of five-sixteenths of an inch in 
thickness. I refer to rocks. It was only a 
question of the greatest care and a boat of 
most unusual strength for her proportions 
that carried us within five days of sand beaches 
again, before a northwest hurricane sent our 
laurel wreaths groveling in tue dust, or, prob- 
ably better, in the brine. 

Those green, shiny rocks, jagged and frown- 
ing, probably add a picturesque effect to the 
already picturesque shore, from the deck of 
a steamboat. But listen: when one is hungry 
and tired after a day’s pull and the sun is 
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sinking, and the sun goes down so fast when 
it gets on that last two-hour lap that a sort of 
impatient feeling takes hold of one, it takes 
but little wind to pick up a sea in this broad 
water, and as we skirt along the shore looking 
for a place of entrance to the beach, we see 
nothing but rocks four and five hundred yards 
deep from the sand from which a constant roar 
and whiteness goes up from running surf. 
Take into consideration that it would take but 
one wave and one rock to serve us an ugly 
trick. Many a night I have felt a kind of bit- 
terness around the heart in conjunction with 
a funny feeling in the stomach at the sight of 
these inhospitable shores that seem at times 
to absolutely refuse us a landing. 

An old sailor once said that of all pleasant 
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Monday afternoon. Not even a swell rolled 
More or less all day we had been traveling 
past high jagged cliffs from five hundred to 
eight hundred feet deep, with no beach at their 
base save about a hundred yards of incline of 
solid rock. The tide was dead low when we 
turned the Dipper’s nose ashore about an hour 
before sundown. Now, these rocks, which 
water rises over at high tide, are slippery to 
a degree that would put ice to shame. In ad- 
dition to this an incline, and imagine us car- 
rying loads of camp duffle up that incline and 
then the boat. We landed, and by placing our 
feet in little shelves managed to get the boat’s 
bow well up, and John started up the rock to 
consider a camping place. I counted four 
times that he fell going up. He reached a 
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Visitors in camp who could speak no word of English” 


sensations that he ever experienced was to 
make a haven while the gale raged. 

We sympathize with him. When we skirt 
the shore and finally find a nook sheltered by 
a guarding rock, land, hurriedly unload our 
effects on shore three, four or five hundred 
yards distant, carry the boat the same distance, 
very often end by end, while the ground end 
turns on a plank, cook supper, and around the 
fire at night with our pipes and our stories— 
that same roar that two hours ago was heart- 
sickening is but music to our tired ears. Often 
are we lulled to sleep by its medley, forgetful 
of the morning and at peace with all the 
world. 

I am going to relate just one episode of our 
landing on these rocks before passing them by. 

The gulf was as still as death one certain 


brown looking rock finally that appeared sub- 
stantial, became confident, walked erect, and 
then—. I heard a “zip” anda thud. He fell in 
such a position that he couldn’t recover his 
footing nor catch himself. The water in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence is abominably cold, and 
John didn’t want to go in it a bit. Down the 
rock he came, gathering in front of his knees 
and legs an increasing batch of moss and 
slime, shouting to me to catch him, to catch 
him! When he passed me I was standing by 
the boat holding on to her. I grabbed him by 
the back of the neck, his force started me, I 
started the boat and the whole outfit went 
bumping down the side of that rock together 
and into the water. 

It must have been a picture. But we pulled 
the Dipper, with our outfit on board, up the 
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side of that rock and slept on it that night. 
And it made quite a picturesque camp. There 
we two were, miles from anywhere, with a 
mountain towering in inky blackness behind 
us. Shortly after we landed a sea came up 
and showed its teeth in front of us. We 
surely must have looked the part of castaways 
seated by a fire on those rocks that night. 











Visitors on board the Dipper 


And now for the tides. We of the Southern 
States have no conception of their like. At 
Quebec there is a rise on the perpendicular of 
twenty-two feet. When we rowed into the 
harbor of the city, after going a short distance 
we entered a large enclosure through a gate- 
way, and in language the circus urchin knows 
were told to “come out there.” A portion of 
the harbor is locked for certain hours of the 
day against the knocking of the tide, so that 
boats may be unloaded conveniently. We had 
entered this enclosure. 

We were satisfied to run with a swift cur- 
rent regardless of tides until within forty miles 
of Quebec. One Friday afternoon we ran into 
the belt with a rush, which rapid progress 
stopped at nightfall never to begin again. We 
ran out of a town pretty late and headed down 
the river in a glowing sunset. We noticed 
once or twice that we were going unusually 
fast, and looking away ahead we saw two 
funny looking objects that were doing no end 
of scuffing in the water, and they seemed too 
large for animals. We brought them out 
quickly and to our amazement found them to 
be buoys in the channel. They were of the 
can variety and large, yet they were swaying 
from side to side with terrific violence and 
at times water swent clear over them. The 
river was calm so far as wind went and the 
whole of its surface a whirlpool. I saw that 
night cross currents strike the Dipper’s bow 
so sharply that we would be compelled to hold 
on though sitting. It was great fun running 
to our goal at least ten miles'an hour there in 
the glow of the beautiful sky and the cool of 


the evening under towering, frowning 
cliffs. 

We kept our course until the swift flowing 
water ceased to run so fast, and until it seemed 
to die a natural death in the broadness of the 
stream, and we went ashore and lay down to 
sleep. During the night we awoke, and by 
the light of the moon it seemed that half the 
water had left the river. Rocks and mud for 
an incredible distance showed between us and 
the water’s edge. And that was the first low 
tide we had noticed that would give us trouble. 

The next afternoon we probably came nearer 
losing our lives than any time in the history 
of the trip. We went ashore at four o'clock, 
tide ebbing. The spot we didn’t consider suit- 
able after an examination. Upon starting to 
back away the discovery was made that we 
were hung between the shore and a group of 
rocks—the tide had gone from under us and 
high tide or camp was our only choice. We 
camped. Carried our duffle for five hundred 
yards. When we came to carry the boat it 
was too far, and we anchored her to help her 
slowly in with the rising tide. 

The shore at this point was very steep for 
a little way from where the high water mark 
lay, and then ran out to where the Dipper 
stranded with the apparent flatness of a floor. 
I got down on my knees and gauged the in- 
cline, and it seemed scarcely perceptible. We 
reasoned then that we could let the water 
rise to the foot of this decline and reach the 
boat conveniently with a pair of long boots, 
though she lay so far off that a person aboard 
could not be recognized. We ate supper. The 
water came slowly to the mark—reached it 


{ put on the boots and started out. Twenty 


many 








Man and woman mending net 


steps convinced me that we were in an awful 
predicament. There was no hope of reaching 
the Dipper without a swim; the current. was 
so swift that I kept my footing in waist-deep 
water with difficulty. The boat’s anchor line 
was so short that it would pick up her anchor 
and drift away if left to remain another forty 
minutes. And there was no hope of another 
boat. John was used to current swimming, so 
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he undertook the task of wading down stream 
and reaching her while swimming up. We 
waded out together until our footing was un- 
certain. John started. I thought several times 
while he was on his way that he would reach 
the boat all right. But when he got fairly 
close his miscalculation was disclosed. He 
passed fifteen yards on the out-stream side. 
It must have been a tragic moment in his life. 
Out into the river he went with a thousand 
chances to one of his not reaching the other 
shore and no chance at all for his reaching 
the one he left, as the current was bearing off 
our shore. Be it said that his words were few. 
Now it was my turn to profit by his example 
and either save us both or drown us both. | 
made a calculation and started. 


reason why one should go in need, with six 
towns on an average looming up daily. I| put 
my finger on one on the map one night, and 
the next day we spoke it. Getting out of the 
boat I walked up a hill from the pier. Hay 
fields and houses made up the town. Glancing 
down the first street I thought it must be the 
resting time of the day. Groups lolled about 
and much white was to be seen among the 
women. “Bureau de Poste” caught my eye. 
A store was there. I asked the clerk for salt 
mackerel. He shrugged his shoulders. | asked 
for fresh meat. He shrugged them again. | 
told him I thought him a blank fool, and he 
gave them a third shrug. I continued my way 
down the street inquiring of every one | met, 
“Speak English.’ No English. 1 was the 





Landing at nightfall, low water. 


I am not going to make a bad situation 
worse by quoting at what times | thought | 
would miss and what times | would reach the 
Dipper and what my thoughts were. It will 
be enough to say that I was somewhat excited 
and had my hands amply full. But I managed 
when | was carried by the Dipper to catch her 
cable. Rest assured it was a tight hold I gave 
it. I picked John up some distance out in the 
river apparently none the worse for the ad- 
venture. 

And now when persons speak of 
ence, that great master,” we 
look wise. 

At Sorel we took aboard a lot of provisions ; 
enough, we thought, to carry us safely to 
Quebec. But we were longer reaching Quebec 
than we should have been. There was no 


“Experi- 
say nothing and 


center for all eyes. A store sign caught my 
eye. | walked up and tried the door. It was 
locked. A group sat on the porch, and | re- 
member noticing a girl of probably seventeen 
years wearing a white dress, white shoes and 
black hose. A man in the group says, “What 
look you for?” 

“A store,” I said. But he didn’t appear to 
understand. “A store,” I repeated louder. 

The word was taken up by the group. 
“Store! store!” 1 heard them saying and the 
whole crowd appeared to think deeply. 

“What for you want,” came again in Eng- 
lish. 

“Something to eat,” I said; “something to 
eat. Salt mackered, salt fish.” 

I had touched a chord—‘Salt fish.” The 
crowd repeated “Salt fish” one by one, looking 
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at me the while. It reminded me of some 
ceremony when a certain word is passed down 
the line. 

They repeated the words “salt fish.” Their 
neighbors heard it; they passed it down. 1 
heard it reverberating down the street from 
step to step—‘‘salt fish,” and every one looked 
at me. It almost seemed to me they said, “He 
is guilty. He is guilty.” 

Frankly I was embarrassed. No one of the 
group moved; no one spoke—only looked at 
me. 

Just when the situation was becoming very 
embarrassing, and the girl described began to 





A Native Belle 


laugh, an old man touched me on the back 
and beckoned. I knew not where | was going 
but I followed. He brought me to a porch in 
the rear of a building. He stepped up and 
invited me to do so. I walked on the end of a 
plank that wasn’t nailed—the plank flew up. 
I dodged and it struck a dog. The dog ran 
and howled. Those who didn’t see the board 
thought I kicked him. All told, I was losing 
my composure. I followed my leader through 
a door, and was confronted by another com- 
pany. Men were seated in different parts of 
the room. One woman stood in the corner 
ironing, another stood over a stove cooking, 
two or three were mending. A perfect storm 
of entree monsieurs were flung at me as 1 
stepped over the threshold. For a moment | 
wondered what would come to pass. But there 
—I saw a lady smiling an English smile. 1 
approached her. “Madam,” I said, “do you 
speak English?’ 


“Yes,” was her reply, “I am English.” 


I told her I hadn’t combed m, hair for a 
week and was reluctant to take off my hat, 
but | would most assuredly do so to an Eng- 
lishwoman. 

The fact of the matter was I had been — 
up in the kitchen of a public house. My i 
terpreter laughed heartily, told the people whe 
we were and there was no more trouble. Be- 
tween us we have seen several experiences very 
similar, and sometimes there was no English- 
speaking person to be found. 

I have stood in a store and waved my hand 
about to indicate the entire town and said 
“English,” and had “No” for a reply, “No 
English.” I have also been behind counters 
and taken what 1 wanted in lieu of not being 
able to say. 

Taking out rocks and the unpleasantness oc- 
casioned at times by our not speaking the 
trench language, our voyage down the St. 
Lawrence would have been painted differently. 
Parts of the journey we have enjoyed. 

I understand the word Canada means a col- 
lection of small huts or houses. And if that is 
true the country lives well up to its name so 
far as we are able to judge from the portion 
we have visited and viewed. All the way 
down both the Richelieu and the St. Lawrence 
rivers it was the same story repeated so far 
as habitations went. A road generally fol- 


lows the river and on this road houses are 
located on an average of about six hundred 
yards apart. 


Many of these houses are of one 
story; those of two have dormer windows. 
The small farms attached to the dwellings 
run inland and are most uniform. 

The connection that these houses have with 
an enjoyable trip down the river is the ex- 
treme kindness of the inhabitants. It is cer- 
tainly a nuisance at night to cook and eat 
supper before a gazing crowd of individuals 
who can’t speak one’s own language. But they 
are so kind we have no room for abuse. They 
insist upon bringing milk, butter, fish and 
berries into camp in quantities. At one place 
on the river we were invited by some Engiish 
people to stop for a picnic. And so it was that 
we lost a day at child’s play. But at dusk the 
peasants crowded into camp in numbers and 
played and sung French songs for us and 
danced. Indeed our coming was an era in 
the town. 

Of our visit to the City of Quebec little need 
be said. The attractions of the place have 
been dabbled with by many pens. But of the 
scenery on certain portions of the river we 
wish to write with fervid interest. The wild, 
harum-scarum effect of the mountains on both 
its north and south shores would impress the 
broadest traveler in the land. The vallevs run- 
ning inland between the mountain defiles and 
the cliffs themselves overlooking the water are 
equally inspiring. 

On the afternoon of the eighth of August 
we pulled away from the little fishing village 
of Mont Louis, after having been entertained 
by Mr. Noble of the place for a day and a half. 
Here is located one of the finest seigniories in 
all Canada. And we enjoyed a ramble of a 
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day back in to the Chic-Choc Mountains to a 
trout lake, where we made an excellent catch. 

We rowed only about five miles east of the 
little settlement that afternoon when the wind 
shifted to northeast. During the night it blew 
heavily and rained. But in the morning the 
sun was out and the wind coming out of the 
northwest a young gale. The gulf was as 
white as I presume it ever gets. ‘lhe whole 


truth of the matter was we should have known 
better than to have attempted to continue. 
But we had just lost two days, and, again, we 
had never stopped for weather, and, in short, 
we all have to learn lessons. ’ 

We made only a fair start from a rocky, 








sunny morning. We managed to keep her 
straight and hold on. Understand her air 
compartments kept her well out of water 
though every sea was going over her. 

One of the worst features of the experience 
was the cold water. I have heard it said that 
its temperature is 47 degrees, but I can’t 
vouch for it. It was cold enough, anyway, to 
tell on us in five minutes. We were both 
aching and blue. 

We were concerning ourselves now with find- 
ing a place to land—a difficult proposition. 
Between every duck from flying water we 
would scan the shore up and down. It was 
all alike, rocky and forbidding. But there was 


We start a-fishing with Mr. Noble, from the Seigniory at Mont Louis 


bad place. In trying to avoid a rock we let 
her ship some water before we cleared the 
shore well, and we never entirely recuperated 
from the break, and in getting the water out 
we let more come in. The seas towered above 
us like monsters. We were surprised and over- 
whelmed at once. We rowed awhile and de- 
cided that one would have to steer to keep her 
out. I went aft just in time for a combing 
sea to break over her stern with such violence 
as to almost carry me from the seat. As it 
passed, a forward oar was broken in flinders. 
The minute she lost her headway we were fair 
play for every wave of any size that came our 
way. And, believe me, ‘1ere were some of the 
overgrown variety passiug down the gulf that 


a man on shore. Another and still another. 
And there on the hilltop were more people. 
It was now that we took in the situation. 
We understood afterwards that these spectators 
thought surely we would be drowned. They 
collected in numbers that continually increased 
all along the shore, and gazed one and all at 
us. Consider our position. We were in a 
sunken frail craft in a sea such as can be 
picked up in a body of water seventy-five miles 
wide in a gale of wind. Ashore was nothing 
but solid rock, which in conjunction with one 
of these waves would have served to have 
broken every bone in our bodies, not mention- 
ing the ribs of the boat. There we were, being 
driven to our destiny with no alternative, before 
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the gaze of bare-headed men, women and 
children. 

Just exactly how it all happened is sort of 
vague to me now. I remember it through a 
roar of wind and surf and see it through a 
haze of foam. I can distinguish in the vision 
the people on the shore waving to us madly— 
some with their hands, some with hats and 
others with sticks. I can plainly make out a 
sea of great magnitude coming chasing us 
over the stern—and | remember the jump 
we made like a leaping express train as it 
caught us and carried us instead of passing 
us by. I catch my breath in a hurry now as | 
did then at the wild speed with which we 
dashed for the shore. There is a peculiar 
feeling in my throat now as there was then 
when I saw that rock-lined beach. There 
seemed no salvation. There was no turning 
the Dipper without destruction, there was no 
continuing without destruction. But a fait 
light sometimes pierces the blackest moment of 
our lives, and in that light that suddenly broke 
we saw the shape of an anchor. Over with it 
and away. Steering was abandoned and we 
both clung to the line and to the boat. How 
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we checked that flying boat loaded with water I 
shall never know, but check her we did. There 
was a moment of slackening, a moment of stop, 
and then an engulfing of everything around 
us and ourselves. 

I see it now as I saw it then, a wave burst 
over us and hides the land and the sky and 
carries us from the boat. I see it now as I saw 
it then, a bearded Canadian, true to the law 
of preservation of life, coming towards me, 
and | feel his hand on my shoulder. I see it 
now as I saw it then, a fire and each of us 
standing over it cold and wet. And, lastly, the 
vision of a bottle and an awful, strange feeling 
clings to me still. But here it abruptly closes. 

In a word of conclusion let the thanks be 
given to all who concerned themselves with our 
continuing “of the earth earthly.” Let us 
acknowledge the remarkable strength of the 
boat that certainly saved the expedition from 
being wiped from the face of things. She was 
hauled ashore by that same bravely persevering 
crowd. 

We are repairing rapidly, and we hope to 
very shortly pass over that same 1ll-omened 
spot and laugh in its face. 


ontinued ) 


3egun in July. Back numbers can be supplied 


VERBATIM COPY OF A STIRRING 
TELEGRAM 


Mont Louis, 
John P. Burkhard 


Quebec, August 9, 1901. 


Publishing Company, 46 


West Broadway, New York City. 
James Noland left here in canoe yesterday 


afternoon, going eastward. All right; heavy 


northeast gale; rain raged this morning; shifted 


northwest; news just reached me that attempt- 


ing to continue journey 


from Petit Ruisseau, ten 


miles east of here, this morning both nearly 


drowned, canoe smashed and effects lost; were 


it net for bravery of 


local fishermen rushing 


into surf and swimming to their rescue, both 


would certainly have 


been lost. Fishermen 


report that James Noland acted very coolly 
and but for their nerve nothing that the res- 


cuers could do would have availed. Place 


where accident occurred is a nasty rocK-bound 


coast. Am sending men and horses to bring 


them and canoe here until matter repaired. If 


further particulars wanted reply. 


A. S. NOBLE. 
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S this issue of FieLp AND STREAM is going 
out to its multi-thousand readers, the 
opening shots of the deer-hunting season 

of 1901 will be reverberating among the eternal 
hills of the Adirondacks. ‘The open season 
will begin September Ist and continue until 
November 15th, inclusive; and no wild deer 
or venison may be possessed or sold from 
November 21 to August 31, both inclusive. 
Hounding, jacking, crusting, yarding, and the 
use of salt licks, traps, etc., are, ot course, for- 
bidden, nor may fawns be killed at any time; 
or more than two deer be taken or possessed 
by one person in a single season; or any deer 
or portion thereof be transported by any rail- 
road or common carrier in this State unless 
accompanied by the owner thereof. The latter 
provision does not apply to the heads, antlers, 
feet or skins of deer when carried separately. 

The prospects of a very successful hunting 
season are most encouraging; and | believe 
that, taken all in all, deer will be found more 
plentiful throughout the Adirondacks this fall 
than they have been in three or four years. 
Moreover, this is going to be the best beech- 
nut year in several, and this, together with the 
unusual abundance, in the forest, of all kinds 
of deer food, promises a larger average of 
strapping fat bucks than this region has pro- 
duced in some time. 


* * * 


It is not an easy matter to predict, at this 
writing, what sections of the Woods are most 
likely to prove the best hunting grounds this 
season, or to advise the readers of this de- 
partment with definiteness as to the surest and 
most desirable localities to select for their an- 
nual hunt; for, besides the fact that the rela- 
tive merits of the various sections are subject 
to more or less annual fluctuation, a region 
which early in June or July may seem to be 
thickly populated with deer, may, by the first 
week in September, be well-nigh devoid of the 
fleet-foot creatures; and vice versa. And yet 
an approximately accurate forecast can be de- 
duced from early indications. 

A few weeks ago I made a rather extended 
trip of investigation—of several hundred miles 
—through the central portions of the Adiron- 
dacks, includine laree areas of the counties of 
St. Lawrence. Franklin. Hamilton and Essex, 
and covering in a general way the territory ly 
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ing between the Saranacs and the Fulton Chain 
and extending east and west from Lake Cham 
plain to the Adirondack division of the New 
York Central Railroad; and in almost all the 
localities visited | found deer unusually plenti- 
ful. The Raquette River, from Long Lake to 
Big Tupper Lake, was, perhaps, the only por 
tion of my journey where an increase in the 
numbers of deer was not plainly evident, and 
even here no sign of any material decrease was 
observed. The central and western portions of 
Essex and the northern half of Hamilton 
counties seemed particularly favored. I found 
deer very close to the Delaware and Hudson 
Railroad, near Port Henry, while at all points 
along the traveled roads from this point to 
Keen Valley, Long Lake and Potterville more 
deer have been observed this summer than us- 
ual. At Moriah, North Hudson, Schroon 
River, Blue Ridge, Boreas River, Tahawus, 
Newcomb, Underwood, New Russia, Eliza- 
bethtown, Witherbee, Paradox, South Schroon, 
Riverside, Olmstedville, Minerva and Indian 
Lake the story runs the same—deer on the in- 
crease. Between Newcomb and Cold River, 
including Catlin Lake, Round Pond and Mt. 
Santanoni, I saw quite a number of deer and 
found tracks everywhere. Again, between Bog 
River Falls (head of Big Tupper Lake) and 
Little Forked Lake, including Bog River, Lit- 
tle Tupper Stream, Round Pond, Little Tup- 
per Lake and Rock, Bottle, Sutton and Carey 
ponds, deer were seen very frequently and 
there were other unmistakable signs of their 
abundance. Deer are holding their own in the 
Saranac Lake region, while at Raquette Lake 
the gain. if any, is very slight. At Blue Moun- 
tain Lake and on the territory of the Adiron 
dack League Club deer are very plentiful this 
year, while reports from the St. Regis and 
Fish Creek waters, the Upper Bog River and 
the Lake Pleasant country, indicate that there 
is no falling off in those localities. 

I have not been able to investigate all sec- 
tions of the Woods this summer with reference 
to the supply of deer, but from what I have 
learned through correspondence, as well as 
through observation, IT am led to believe that 
the sportsman who visits any portion of the 
Adirondacks this fall for his annual deer hunt 
will be well repaid. I shall be glad to receive 
reports of the success of any of my readers in 
the Adirondacks for publication in this de- 
partment. 
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Caleb Chase, aged 71! 


Famous Boatbuilder and Hunter 


Mr. C. H 
Hudson, Essex County, 
what I esteeem a very valuable and interesting 
paper. The manuscript, which is in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Walker’s father, was written 
sixty years ago and contains a list of game 
killed by John Cheney, the celebrated hunter 
and trapper of years ago, who lived at New- 
comb, Essex County. According to this list, 
which I believe was dictated by Cheney him- 
self, he killed during the twelve years follow- 
ing 1830 in the neighborhood of the Adiron- 
dack Iron Works 600 deer, 400 sable, 19 moose, 
28 bears, 6 wolves, 7 wildcats, 3 otters, I 
panther and 1 beaver. 


Walker, of North 


presented me _ with 


The other day 


Speaking of old times reminds me of old 
Caleb Chase, of Newcomb, with whom I had a 
most interesting talk not long ago when | 
happened to be passing his way. No Adiron- 
dacker of the old school but knows the old 
boat builder of Newcomb, at least by reputa- 
tion, for the famous “Chase boat” has for over 
fifty years been regarded as the most perfect 
tvpe of woodman’s craft built or used in the 
North Woods and the stanch little products 


of the old man’s skill are found in every corner 
of the Adirondacks. 
* + * 


Caleb Chase was one of the pioneers of 
Essex County. Born at Ticonderoga on March 
2d, 1830, he removed to Newcomb with his 
brother, Cheney Chase, fourteen years his sen- 
ior, about the year 1842, where he has resided 
ever since. 

Caleb told me that he learned his woodcraft 
and huntercraft from the famous Indian guide, 
Mitchell Sabattis, who was about six years older 
than he. I have often heard the old men of 
Newcomb and surrounding hamlets tell of the 
rivalry which existed between Sabattis and 
Chase and of the wonderful skill of both. On 
one occasion Sabattis killed ten deer in a single 
day, and this feat remained unequalled in that 
locality until Chase killed eleven or twelve in 
one day. 

I asked Mr. Chase if he had had any ex- 
perience with moose in his day; and after tell- 
ing me that they were quite numerous in that 
section when he was a young man, he de- 
scribed for me minutely the circumstances con- 
nected with a particular hunt in which he had 
participated, when he and five others had to- 
gether overtaken and killed an enormous bull 
moose in six feet of snow, over in the Boreas 
Hollow, fifty years ago. took down the 
names of the six participants, and as most of 
them have since gained distinction in connec- 
tion with the Adirondack region, I will give 
the list: Tone Snyder, of Newcomb; Alex- 
ander Ralph, who in those days was connected 
with the Upper Adirondack Iron Works; 
Smith Beede, who afterwards built St. Hu- 
bert’s Inn; Harvey Holt and Montgomery 
Crawford, of Keen Valley, and Caleb Chase, of 
Newcomb. 

Chase began building boats at twenty-one. 
having built his first boat for Rev. Todd, who 
wrote “Long Lake,” which was published in 
18s0. Since then the old man and his son, E. 
J. Chase, have built several hundred boats. 

Caleb Chase was one of the most famous 
panther hunters in the Adirondacks, and dur- 
ing his life killed fourteen of the beasts, killing 
his last twenty years ago near Moose Pond, 
eight miles north of Newcomb. 


- ~ +. 


I have previously alluded in these columns 
to the necessity of writing a guide a consider- 
able space in advance of the time you wish to 
engage him. This is particularly the case dur- 
ing the hunting season, as at this time most 
of the comnetent guides are engaged—manv of 
them months in advance. If you are going 
into the Adirondacks this fall to hunt or to 
camp vou ought to write at once to a good, re- 


sponsible guide. ak 


Mr. Ernest Johnson, superintendent of Wm 
C. W hitney’ s ninetv-thousand-acre private pre- 
seve in the heart of the Adirondacks, told me 
last month that Mr. Whitney had instructed 
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him to negotiate for the purchase of a num- 
ber of live beavers, which are to be liberated 
on the Whitney preserve. Mr. Johnson has 
taken up the matter with live game dealers in 
Canada and the West and before long hopes 
to have several colonies of these interesting 
animals scattered over the preserve. Mr. Whit- 
ney’s lands are a natural beaver country and 
there is every reason to believe that they will 
thrive. Mr. Johnson is also on the lookout 
for live caribou and moose, which are aiso te 
be liberated within Mr. Whitney’s vast forest 
domain. These experiments will be watched 
with interest by all friends of the Adiron- 
dacks, and I sincerely trust that no one will 


Fishermen Four at Boreas River 





be thoughtless enough to disturb the beavers 


should they be safely transported to the Adiron- 


dacks and liberated. 
Late in August, or early in September, 1895, 


* * * 


Mr. Wilbur C. Witherstine, a youth of Her- 
kimer, N. Y., shot a beaver in the outlet of 
Mudawaska Pond, northwest of Upper Sar- 
anac Lake. Some time before, a trapper of 
the St. Regis waters had found the forward 


- foot of a beaver in his trap. The beaver which 


Mr. Witherstine shot was minus a forward 
foot. 














The old Plinny Robbins’ place, on Little Tupper Lake. A Pioneer Backwoods Hotel 
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About the same time two beavers were and one having been located farther east. If 
caught in the same locality by trappers from these few remaining specimens of native beaver 
Saranac Lake. These are the last recorded can be protected for five or ten years, they 
beavers taken or shot in the Adirondacks, as should become fairly plentiful. 
immediately afterward their pursuit was pro- Let us save the beaver in the Adirondacks 


hibited by law. There are still a few families from extinction—the rarest yet most interest- 
of beavers in the Woods, one being known to’ ing fur-bearing animal in America! 
frequent the St. Regis and Fish Creek waters Harry V. Raprorp 


TO MY GUIDE 


To thou whose fearless eye and trusty arm of 
steel 
Did first lead me in depths of forests wild, 
And make me to become dear Nature’s child, 
| pay the tribute of a comrade now. 
Tho’ death has taken from its forest home 
The dauntless spirit that once tracked its 
isles, 
Yet ever when through these old haunts | 
roam, 
Thy true and loving face upon me smiles. 
Calm be thy rest as breezes o’er thee keep 
Their vigils, ever guarding thy sweet sleep. 


—LymMan H. Nortu 








Harry V. Radford and Guide traveling for Field and Stream 





1 [ is midsummer way down in Maine, 

which means that in = tany places camps 
and hotels are crowded witn those who come 
from the hot and busy city to enjoy the free- 
dom of this life by the lakeside, in the forest, 
on the hills, or in some quiet little country 
village. 

The days in the Maine woods go by so fast 
one forgets even the day of the week, and 
crowding one upon another is some new pleas- 
ure, while the renewed health that comes to 
one who with overworked nerves and brain 
seeks the pure air and takes freely of the good 


things given by Mother Nature, the great physi- 
cian. 
“There is nothing like this life,’ 


I heard a 
charming New York society girl declare not 
long ago. “W &, 1 have not even unpacked my 
dresses. This short skirt is all | have worn for 
weeks. I am perfectly happy here in camp, and 
somehow life seems to be more real and more 
beautiful after a sojourn in the grand old for- 
est.” 

This is not the fishing season, yet many a 
gamy trout and salmon is tempted from its 
home under the clear, sparkling water, to be 
served for breakfast in true camp style. 

Not long ago I took a trip across the country 
some twenty miles from the railroad station 
to what is known as the “Dead River Region,” 
where many thousands of acres of wild land 
with here and there, like a diamond set round 
with emeralds, are found ponds, or small lakes, 
filled with trout. 

To reach these ponds one must go over buck- 
board roads, which never can be described 
with pen, but which are sure to take you to 
attractive places where, in a log cabin beside 
some pond, every day will bring you new 
pleasures, and you will forget your friends, yes, 
even your foes, if you have them. 

It is in just such wild places as this “Lillian 
Blauvelt,” the sweet singer who has charmed 
the world, has been passing several weeks with 
her husband and a party of friends at Deer 
Pond camps. ten miles beyond the little vil- 
lage of Eustis, right in the very heart of the 
woods, far from the noisy world, with only 
Nature to admire; she has while there taken 





up the use of a rifle for the first time and is al- 
aeady quite an expert with it, taking much 
pride in its care, and now she wonders why 
every one does not go to the woods. 

Wher. they left home it was with the inten- 
tion of going to Bar Harbor, and at a farm- 
house on the route was left the trunks contain- 
ing the many beautiful gowns, which remained 
there for weeks, until Mr. and Mrs. Pendleton 
started for Europe, where in Germany, Scot- 
land, Ireland and England Lillian Blauvelt will 
charm the millions by her sweet songs. “But 
I’ll come back to the Maine woods next sum- 
mer; I love the life,” were her words as she 
said good-bye. 

In the same party was Rictchie Liny, the 
tenor, Dr. J. A. McRernon and bride, while in 
a most attractive log camp, The Chimes, only 
two miles from them, are their friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Chas. J. Bainbridge Bell. Mr. Bell is an 
English actor who leased five thousand acres 
of wild land, containing three ponds, and has 
here one of the most remote and attractive 
summer homes to be found in any wilderness. 

Mrs. Bell is an expert with paddle and rifle, 
and last December shot two large buck deer, 
which she took to friends in New York City. 

Their friend, “Lulu Klem,” another sweet 
singer, Arthur Weld, leader of orchestra of 
New York Casino, have recently been guests 
at The Chimes. 

Maine is a big as well as a grand old State. 
The iron horse is fast making its way into the 
very center of the great unknown and unvisited 
wilderness, and from the parlor car one takes 
in the city you step off to some mountainside 
or lakeside resort. 

And such grand, wild views as one sees, 
looking from the car window as you are climb- 
ing up the mountainside! 

The Portland and Rumford Falls Railroad, 
which now ends at Bemis, on the shore of the 
Mooselookmeguntic Lake, one of the chain of 
Rangeley Lakes, is this season being extended 
along the shore and back of the mountain to 
the foot of Rangeley Lake, and looking from 
the window it would seem as if there was only 
one vast wilderness in the great beyond. 

Thousands of people have this year come this 











way to pass vacation days. More would come 
if they but knew of the charm of this life, 
where one can at least have the comforts ef 
life, and always the pure air, laden with the 
perfume of health-giving spruce and pine, to 
breathe, wher the speckled trout and silver 
salmon are always waiting your lure. 

On the shore of Molechunkamunk Lake 
last fall Mr. M. Goldsmith, a wealthy New 
York gentleman, leased a few acres of land, 
covered with forest and quite remote from all 
save a few camps. Work of clearing the 
ground began, workmen came from the city, 
and soon the wilderness blossomed, for a fine 
new camp was built and named “Myhisana,” 
which is the first two letters of each of his 
four children’s names: Myron, Hilda, Samuel 
and Nathaniel, and there Mr. and Mrs. Gold- 
smith, with their children and a party of 
friends. are passing happy days. ‘The girls, 
handsome, bonny lasses, are learning to paddle 
their own canoe, while the boys can fish and 
hunt and find their sisters will, if they do not 
look out, take their honors. 

Many people have the idea that camp life 
in Maine is roughing it in a wilderness with- 
out any comforts. 

But nothing can be a greater mistake. 

Take camp life in the Rangeleys, where at 
this season of the year more than a thousand 
peonle from all over the land are enjoying life, 
and what does it mean? 

That camping here is where log cabins have 
been built in a rustic and pretty manner, where 
each party have a camp all by themselves. 





On the road to Bemis, Portland and Rumford Falls R. R. 





most of them 
containing a large sitting room off of which are 


which is built of peeled logs, 


two or three sleeping rooms, while there is 
always an open fireplace, and there are 
not many mornings or evenings during the 
summer that a cheerful blaze is not kept burn- 
ing on the hearthstone. 

Each camp is detached from the others and 
has a broad piazza, while one large camp con- 
tains the office and dining room where all go 
for their meals. 

This camp life has all the comforts and the 
table and service is excellent. There are daily 
mails and often telephones. True, sometimes, 
one goes miles into the woods and with 
huts, and guides to do the work, lives for 
weeks out of doors. 

To know of the wealthy society people who 
prefer this life to the fashionable, crowded 
summer hotels is of itself enough to convince 
one of the real pleasure it gives. 

Then I have always noticed that you find the 
best and the true of our land enjoying this life. 
Those come here who love Nature, and find 
their greatest happiness in the woods or beside 
the water, close under the shadow of the old 
mountains which for centuries have guarded 
the land. 

This is the age when one is proud of the 
brown cheeks painted by the sun, when to be 
able to tramn for miles, to row a boat, handle 
a fishing rod or rifle is considered an accom- 
plishment any American girl can have and be 
proud of. 


No lady’s wardrobe is now complete without 
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the short skirt and the 
shoe. 

Surely the world is growing better as the 
fair ones grow sensible, and, after all, what 
is SO rare as common sense? and, alas! what 


a lack there is of it so many times. 


thick, comfortable 


* * * 


In the salmon pool at Bangor the sea salmon 
who took the fly this year numbered one hun- 
dred and nine; that is, those which were 
landed. Of that number none weighed less 
that ten pounds, while two tipped the scales 
at twenty-five pounds each. Forty-one of the 
number weighed twenty pounds and over. 

The first salmon was taken by a Maine girl, 
Miss Jennie Sullivan, who caught three from 
the pool ‘weighing sixteen and three-quarter 
pounds, twenty pounds and fifteen pounds. 

One other lady, Mrs. Wm. H. Munroe, also 
caught three of the fighters that weighed 
twenty-two pounds, twenty-one pounds and 
twenty-three pounds. 

The largest number taken by any one person 
was fifteen, and the fortunate fisherman was 
also a resident of Bangor, Mr. C. P. Hodg- 
kins, and six of that number weighed twenty 
pounds and more. 

This is a record of sea salmon not often 
equaled by any one person in one season. 

Many are the entertaining fish stories that 
are told by those who did not get one of the 


I think fishing is much like life, very un 
certain. 


MAINE DEPARTMENT 
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Down in the Moosehead region is a crowd 
of people, Kineo, the big hotel, entertaining 
nearly five hundred, while here and there all 
through the woods, by the lakeshore or by the 
riverside are camping parties, where with their 
guides they live for weeks in tents. 

Camping at “4° ® Lake is the Pennsylvania 
politician, Hon. S. Quay, accompanied by 
his son, A. G. c Quay, of Montville, Pa.; 
Benj. Sooy, of Atlantic City, and W. Y. Mer- 
rick, of Blossburg, Pa. 

The party live in tents and have five of 
Maine’s good guides. They have found the 
fishing excellent. 

This is the time of year when the sportsmen 
forsake the big lakes, where the fish are taking 
a vacation in the deep places and refuse to 
rise to the fly, but at the small ponds fishing 
is good, and here, too, are seen in large num 
bers deer feeding on the shores. 

Mr. T. J. O’Donahue, Edw. Ledley and Mr 
R. M. Van Arsdale of New York are for the 
season at Kineo. Mrs. Van Arsdale has proved 
herself quite an angler. 

At Brassna and Spencer Lakes camping 
parties find good fishing and report seeing 
many deer and often moose. 

Coming to the woods of Maine are the great 
men of our nation, the protessional, the busi- 
ness man, those who long ago retired with 
thousands at their command, and college pro- 
fessors, ministers, doctors and lawyers, society 
ladies, teachers, writers and artists, all after 
the one great boon—good heath and peaceful. 
happy days 








A bit of shore on Rangeley Lake 
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No danger of crowding the Maine woods, 
no fear of taking all our fish, and the halt 
has not yet been told of the charms of wilder- 


ness life. 
* « x 


At the foot of Mooselookmeguntic, one of 
the Rangeley Lakes, in the famous trout pools 
known as “those pools at Upper Dam,” gather 
each year for fly fishing many of the best 
known and devoted fly fishermen in the land. 
All they talk of or seem to think or wish for 
is “a big trout,” for from these famous pools 
have been taken on the fly the largest trout 
ever brought to net anywhere on the globe. 

Here for twenty-five successive summers 
Mr. Thomas B. Stewart, a New York angler, 
has cast the fly. Never again does he expect 
to accomplish the wonderful feat that he did 
several years ago and which is nowhere else 
recorded—that of taking with one cast two 
trout which when weighed were eight pounds 
and over each, so that sixteen pounds of 
square-tailed speckled trout were taken at a 
single cast. With many others Mr. Stewart 
now does much fishing sitting on the piazza; 
that is, he lives over again the days of the past 
while other fishermen bring in the trout and 
salmon. 

No fish here is considered worth a place on 
the record unless taken with a ty and weighing 
over three pounds. 


This is not the time when many are taken, 
but with the September days will come the 
fish into the pools ready to be fooled by the 





Sitting room, Upper Dam 


gay fly made of a bit of silk, worsted and 
feathers. 

Not many ladies fish these pools, yet now and 
then one goes out and tries her skill. 

Gentle angler, why not cast the fly with 
more skill and perseverance than “ye lords of 


creation” ? 
Fiy Rop 
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Che SPORTSMAN TOURIST 
When, Where and 


How to Go 


Our readers are invited to send us their 
experiences 





GOOSE HUNTING IN NORTH DAKOTA 


M’ home is located in what might be 
called a “Garden of Eden” as far as 
aaa game is concerned—grouse, 
prairie chicken, ducks and geese, and any one 
going in quest of any of these birds can get 
a full bag between sunrise and sunset and not 
travel many miles from home. 

The largest body of water near by is the 
famous Devil’s Lake. This lake is from two 
to ten miles wide and from thirty to forty 
miles long, according to the season being wet 
or dry. It is the home of geese and ducks 
from early spring until late fall. 

There are mary smaller lakes at hand that 
afford great sport, and among these is Lake 
Coe, a pretty body of water lying almost on 
the top of a small rise of land quite above the 
level prairie. It is to this lake | wish to take 
the reader for a day’s sport with geese. 

As I sauntered up the street one October 
day | met a friend who is one of the bes 
marksmen I ever knew. 

“Well, what is on your mind?” asked my 
friend Stick. That is a nickname, probably 
given him by his fraternal “stickers.” 

“Geese,” | replied. “Did you notice that the 
air was alive with them this morning?” 

“No. I wasn’t out of bed before nine 
o'clock,” he answered. 

“Well, I really believe I saw a dozen flocks 

cast of town and they have set me_on nettles. 
W hat is before vou for to-morrow 

“The same old thing, | suppose. f can never 
get away when there is any shooting in sight. 
I wish I could get a crack at those geese be- 
fore they get their wits scared out.” 

“See here. old man,” | said, “you just hustle 
a little harder to-day and put more work off 
on the devil, and you can get away. What do 
you lack for material to hunt with?” 

“T don’t need anything except some shells,” 
said Stick, who, by this time, had fully de- 
termined to go. 

“Weil, then, you just coax your mother to 
put up some of her every-aay edibles in a 
good-sized dry goods box, and set that alarm 
clock of yours to go off at four A. M., and | 
will do the rest. Don't forget to get up,” 1 
added. 

Stick’s eyes brightened, and he blurted out, as 


he headed for the oftice, “1 wil be up and ready 
before the cock crows.” 

Before supper time | had stowed away in 
a spring wagon a tent, two folding camp 
stools, a fry pan, coffee pot, can of lard, pack 
age of coffee, knives, plates, spoons, cups and 
several other things necessary to make up a 
small but complete camping outht. 

At three-thirty next morning | was up, and 
an hour later 1 was in front of Stick’s home 
giving the familiar call, which had not died 
away on the frosty air before Stick appeared 
at the door with gun, shells and a sleepy 
look. 

It was all the two of us could do to lift 
the big box vf provisions into the wagon, and 
we were well on our way before the early- 
rising rooster had blown his first trumpet. 
We made a drive of eighteen miles with no 
particular incident except that we arrived at 
the lake after the geese had gone out to feed, 
so we busied ourselves setting up our tent 
near some trees where hay was handy for our 
bed and for the horses. 

About ten o'clock the geese began to come 
in for water, and for a full hour they arrived, 
flock after flock. As we had not seen them 
go out we did not know where they would 
return, but after a number of 1ocks came from 
the same direction we decided that we must 
get on that side, so we went back from the 
shore and took a wide circuit that brought us 
under cover of some small brush quite close 
to the lake. In making our circuit we kept 
well out of sight of those in the lake so as not 
to drive them out. We had not been at our 
new stand long before the whole mass of 
geese rose as one bird, and after a circle of the 
lake, keeping well out from shore, they lef 
for their happy feeding ground. 

Stick was more provoked and disheartened 
than I, and offered to bet dollars to doughnuts 
that we would not even fire a shot. I tried to 
soothe his wounded feelings without avail until 

spied a small flock of ducks feeding quite 
close to shore at a place where we could come 
at them unobserved. Now, if there is any- 
thing Stick loves it is to shoot ducks, so he 
soon forgot that we were after geese. 

After planning to come down on the ducks 
so one would be on each side of the flock, we 
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separated and crawled several rods among 
brush and high grass. ‘Two sharp reports told 
me that Stick’s little repeater was working, so 
in rising quickly to see the result, I nearly 
poked my head into a bewildered duck. | 
threw my gun to my face as the duck whizzed 
by and he came to earth headforemost at a 
terrific speed. I picked up my dead bird and 
found it to be a pretty red head. 

On going back to see what luck Stick had 
| found him ankle deep in mud with two dead 
ducks lying just out of reach. I called my 
pointer, and after some coaxing we got him 
to retrieve the game. 

It was now growing near sundown and we 
heard geese honking not far away. 

Our locks ‘clicked simultaneously, then all 
was still save that “honk” that grew more 
distinct every breath. Presently right over us 
we saw at least a hundred big, fat fellows, 
but oh, how high! I raised up and looked aj 
Stick. He was muttering to himself, but | 
couldn’t hear what he w as saying, so to pacify 
my own feelings I said, “Pretty high, Stick. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “and I’ll bet no flock comes 
in an inch lower to- night. 

“Oh, yes, there will!” replied. “Just as 
soon as it grows a little darker we will get 
some good shooting.” 

“I wish I had your confidence and patience,” 
said Stick. 

While we were talking it began to spit snow 
a little, and inside of ten minutes the air was 
full of it. Stick wanted to break for cover, 
but I coaxed him to stay just ten minutes 
more. We waited, but not a sound was to be 
heard except the gabbling of the few geese 
that had gone into the lake. It was snowing 
harder every minute and Stick was growing 
impatient. 

Ne had no warning of the approach of any 
game, for the snow had made the geese cease 
their honking and apparently listen for the 
gabble of those in the lake to guide their 
flight. Before I had time to realize they were 
over us. I saw a big fellow leave the flock 
and come down like a meteor. At the same 
instant a flash and report came from Stick’s 
gun. From that time until it got too dark to 
see we fired at regular intervals, and not all 
of our shot went astray, for when we got 
ready to go to camp our strength was taxed 
in carrying the game in the face of the storm. 

We reached camp about seven o'clock, and 
after looking over our bag decided we had 
our full allowance for our one day’s sport 
under such trying circumstances. 

It was storming so hard that we decided to 
remain over night, so we fried one of our 
ducks and made some hot coffee, and with our 
other supplies we fared sumptuously. Supper 
over we carried hay into the tent and made 
a good bed, and after telling a few tales of 
former hunts we went to sleep py—the monoto- 
nous howling of coyotes that plied about our 
camp to get our game, but which were kept 
away by my ever faithful pointer. 

We have had a good many hunts where we 
got more game and had less to foil our efforts, 
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but none that gave us better sport while it 
lasted, and we can honestly recommend Lake 
Coe as a good place to go for goose or duck 
shooting. 


New Rockford, N. D. 
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LONG ISLAND SOUND DUCKING AS IT 
1S TO-DAY 


HE up-to-date sportsman of to-day, who 
is keeping himself informed of the where- 
abouts of the wild game, knows that the 

two or three hundred miles of coast line on 
both sides of Long Island Sound, with its my- 
riad coves and inlets, is still one of the best 
ducking grounds on the Atlantic coast. Even 
in these days of constant toot and whistle, of 
palatial passenger steamers, and of never- 
ceasing traffic among all classes and kinds of 
craft upon the Sound, almost every variety 
of duck can be found in fair numbers each 
season. This could not be the case were it not 
that the shores of Long Island Sound are the 
natural haunt of this kind of game and per- 
fectly adapted to its nature and wants. 

Relatively speaking, I do not consider duck 
shooting very great sport. I would much pre- 
fer a week’s good field shooting over a good 
dog to all the days I have ever spent with blind 
and decoys on the ducking grounds. Still, 
there is certainly no question of ducks being 
game, and the man who hunts them in a 
sportsmanlike manner and kills them fairly 
and squarely has reason for self-congratula- 
tion. 

It was only a few years ago when ducks 
could be found in very great abundance 
throughout the Sound; but civilization and 
ducks are opposed to each other; hence the 
game is not now quite as plentiful; yet 
enough to afford considerable sport. There 
are still many localities where in the month 
of November and early in December, before 
the ice has begun to form at the months of 
the inlets, a person who understands the sci- 
ence of finding ducks and the art of shooting 
them can count on killing from six to twenty 
a day, according to his luck. 

The shooting grounds along the Sound fur- 
nish not only the “pintail,” “old-wife.” “black 
duck” and occasionally the “canvas-back,” but 
also numerous “whistlers” in flocks of some- 
times two and three hundred. These latter are 
the most difficult to shoot. and one my con- 
sider himself lucky if he bags two or three in 
a day. 

If you understand ducks you can tell ex- 


actly what thev will do and where thev_ wi! 
go each day. During the night they remain in 
some qviet inlet or small sequestered bay. 


among the sedge. and at earliest dawn thev are 
un and awav—always against the wind or the 
tide. Now let the gunner who is on the lea 
of the Sound looking for ducks keen a sharn 
watch. for in the uncertain heht of the break- 
ing day they mav come right non him before 
he is aware. The drvcks remin in the neigh- 


borhond of the shore, in a good feeding erannd 
until about 9 A. M., 


then go to the middle of 
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the Sound during the heat of the day, return- 
ing to the shore about four in the afternoon. 
There is little trouble finding the haunts of 
the ducks, as they always make their presence 
known to the skilled eye of the experienced 
hunter by unmistakable signs, such as broken 
biades of sea-grass and feathers dropped. Lhis 
is the place to seclude yourself while they are 
out in the deep water, and await their return. 
It was in a place similar to this, at Penny- 
field, that I had my most successful duck shoot 
on Long Island Sound. 

Selecting a favorable location at the mouth 
of a small inlet, 1 chose the point of land 
farthest out and toward the wind. Making 
myself a cover, or blind, or hedge, I placed six 
decoys to the windward, about ten feet apart, 
then waited patiently for about a half-hour. 
First came a flock of five, but not near enou: 
to see the decoys. I blew a duck call very 
quickly, and they made a sudden dart in my 
direction. They circled around several times 
over the decoys, and splashed among them. | 
shot both barrels immediately, and scored two 
dead pintails and a wounded shelldrake. 1 
gathered these together, ran a wire through 
their necks, tied weights to their feet and used 
them as decoys, bringing the wooden ones 
ashore. Naturally these were better coaxers. 
Using the call again, I brought into range a sec- 
ond shelldrake, which also fell among the 
decoys. For fully an hour I decoyed odd 
flocks of ducks, of from three to ten, into 
range, sometimes scoring a clean miss in the 
excitement, but again making good by bring- 
ing down two birds with a single shot. On 
my way home I flushed three ducks out of the 
the reeds. Of these I got but one, which 
proved to be a mallard, the first 1 have seen in 
the Sound. 

At the end of the day I had seven pintails, 
five squaws, three shelidrake and one mal- 
lard, or a total of sixteen ducks, which is not 
a bad score by any means for a day’s shooting 
on Long Island Sound. 

Jas. F. DANNERLEIN 


A WEEK WITH THE BASS 


“My Dear WiLi:—Spring is come, and with 
it the thoughts of fields and streams and lakes. 
I am getting the fever, and will be glad indeed 
when I can feel the tug of a fish at the end of 
a line once more.’ 

How is the above'for a bit of sentiment 
from a hard-headed, practical man of business? 
It shows what the passion for angling will do. 
This was followed in rapid succession by sev- 
eral letters from our old friend, Arthur Hill, 
ending in a telegram from Kansas City, reading 
“Arrive to-morrow morning ; ready to go to- 
morrow night if you are.’ 

And so we left Minneapolis on Friday night’s 
train, the 30th of May, for our annual spring 
fishing. Mr. Hill met at the hotel his old 
friend, Mr. Joseph Marsh, of the American 
News Company, New York, and his oon 
Mr. Dean, and they also, like Peter, wanted “ 
go afishing.” 
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We wired Fred Bryant at Lake Sylvia of this 
addition to our party, but found him some- 
what tnprepared. By pressing into service 
a boy with a gray horse and buggy, with some 
crowding we managed to reach the lake from 
the station in one trip. 

Of the two guides obtained the next day, 
one was not very well acquainted with the fish- 
ing grounds at Lake Sylvia, while the one we 

had engaged was thoroughly so; and in order 
to give Mr. Marsh and Mr. Dean the benefit 
of his experience, we gave them our guide for 
that day’s fishing in Lake Sylvia, while we took 
the other one and went to Lake John, where we 
knew the grounds ourselves. 

We were somewhat disappointed that our 
old friend, the Rocky Point, where we had 
such excellent success last October, did not 
yield very good results. However, we caught 
eighteen bass of a fair size, and as the weather 
was beautiful, had a most enjoyable day. We 
left the lake somewhat early, in order to meet 
the 8:30 west-bound train, to which was at- 
tached a diner and a sleeper, conveying the 
newspaper men of two cities on the excursion 
tendered them annually by Mr. W. R. Callaway, 
General Passenger Agent of the Soo Line. 

As your correspondent has been on all of 
these excursions so far, it would not do to miss 
this one, and Mr. Callaway’s invitation was 
kindly extended to Mr. Hill. We boarded 
their car at Southhaven station, going on with 
with them to Paynesville, where we were 
to fish in Lake Koronis the following day. I 
have tried to tell before how pleasant these 
parties always are. With a first-class dining 
car, furnishing the best in the way of eatables 
the market affords, and an elegant sleeper to 
and from the lake, with boats and bait, and 
beautiful weather, no more need be said to 
show we thoroughly enjoy these trips. 

After an excellent early breakfast next morn- 
ing and a delightful ride of two miles to the 
lake, the party scattered over this really en- 
chanting piece of water in search of various 
fish with which it abounds; some in search of 
wall-eyed pike, others casting the shore for 
bass, and still others content with crappies, 
sunfish and rock bass. Some of us returned to 
the landing at noon for a picnic lunch served 
on the grass, others took lunch with them in 
the boat. We arrived at the car about eight 
o’clock with catches of various proportions, 
tired, sun-burned, happy and hungry. When 
sitting out in the moonlight after dinner, I 
think it was decided that this trip was probably 
the most pleasant and enjoyable of the entire 
series. 

The party returned to Minneapolis the next 
morning, but Mr. Hill and myself stopped off 
at Southhaven to finish what proved to be a 
memorable trip. Our guide, Swan Nicklason, 
was ready with boat and frogs and we were 
soon among the bass. We were quite a little 
amused at Swan’s undisguised contempt for 
our little six and seven-ounce lancewood rods, 
and it was interesting to see his admiration 
grow as he noted the ease with which those 
same little instruments placed a frog eighty, 
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ninety and one hundred feet from the boat, 
and the certainty with which they held the 
fish on the hook until it was safely in the net. 

This day, Monday, was our first in Lake 
Sylvia for this season, and although it was an 
ideal day, the bass, with that perversity for 
which they are so well known, refused to bite 
freely. We came in at night with twenty fish, 
none of which would weigh over three pounds. 

The next day we concluded to try the west 
lake. The weather meantime had turned very 
cold with swift flying clouds, low down, that 
treated us to sharp spits of cold rain at inter- 

vals, which was not especially conducive to 
personal comfort. Nothing occurred during 
the day calling for special mention; and so 
we arrived at our record red letter day of Wed- 
nesday. 

The weather was still very cold and cloudy 
with a strong bitter cold wind from the west. 
By eight o’clock we had arrived at the extreme 
northerly end of the lake with but two bass on 
our string. Then Swan rose to the occasion 
and remarked: 

“If you fellers want to walk about half a 
mile through the woods, we'll go over into a 
little pug-hole of a lake that is full of pickerel 
and some _ bass, all of ’em great, big old 
soakers!” Arthur observed that any change 
could be no worse than what we were having, 
and so the procession started. Swan in the lead 
with a basket on his head, containing our 
lunch; Mr. Hill and myself following with 
boat cushions, rods, tackle box and frogs. 

As we started out on this little pond, which 
will not exceed one-half mile in length or more 


than two hundred yards in width, the pros- 
pect was certainly discburaging. The wind 
was now blowing a gale. Torrents of rain 
swept across the lake every fifteen minutes, 


being driven with such force that the drops, 
when they struck, would sting like so much 
sand thrown by a baseball pitcher at short 
range. Within five minutes, however, Mr. 
Hill had landed a bass of about three pounds. 
This we thought encouraging. 

We went across the lake at this point, hop- 
ing to get a little lee. Mr. Hill’s first cast 
fastened him to a very heavy fish which, instead 
of darting back into the rushes, started down 
and out for deeper water, more after the man- 
ner of a large pickerel. Swan at this point 
was in high glee. 

“You've got one of these big pickerel! Now 
we'll see that rod of yours go into kindling 
wood!” 

And sure enough it did, but not until the fish 
was well tired, and in the effort to snub him 
as he made his last dash under the boat, it 
broke short off at the upper second joint fer- 


rule. It proved to be his last effort, as he was 
led easily into the net by the line held in the 
hand. He was not a pickerel but a bass that 


measured just twenty inches in length and 
weighed an even four pounds. 

A little way further on I struck a bass right 
at the edge of the thick bull-rushes, just as an 


unusually spiteful blast of wind struck us in 
which 


Swan was unable to move the boat. Not 








gaining an inch of line with the reel, I held the 
rod high above my head and as far out over 
the bow of the boat as | could, while the fish 
did his best to get back into the rushes. Be- 
fore Swan could get headway on the boat the 
bass changed his mind, and started down and 
out into deep water very obligingly. My rod was 
much lighter than Mr. Hull’s and Swan was 
very sure that it would be a total wreck before 
I could get the fish to the boat, but he was 
disappointed, and in due season Mr. Bass was 
landed in the net, and found to measure twen- 


ty-one inches, and weigh four and a half 
pounds. 
Mr. Hill, who had been fishing on the Sus- 


quehanna River, near Scranton, where they 
catch perhaps a hundred bass a day to the boat, 
few of them weighing more than a pound, was 
so pleased over the capture of these monsters, 
that he laid them side by side on the bottom 
of the boat in front of him and sat admiring 
them for some time before resuming active 
operations. 

A little further up the south shore, the top 
of an old white birch tree had fallen into the 
water and Mr. Hill made a cast at it, remark- 
ing the it “it was a good place for a catch.” | 
said, “Yes, but I think | will get one about 
ten feet beyond that,” and dropping my frog 
at the place indicated, I had a furious strike, 
and was certain for a few moments that I had 
a pickerel (so-called) somewhere from fif- 
teen to eighteen pounds. The fish went down 
and out, going by the bow of the boat perhaps 
sixty feet away. 

All the strain that the rod would bear made 
no impression on him. When he had made a 
complete half-circle around the boat, he started 
straight down the lake at four times his former 
speed, taking at least one hundred feet of line. 
Had the tish known enough to have continued 
twenty-five feet further he could have es- 
caped, as having no more line neither rod nor 
line would stand the strain he was capable of 
putting on them. But at this point he went 
down, turning to the right, while I took in 
line as fast as possible, and when he had made 
a complete circle around the boat and was right 
in line with the old birch top again, and per- 
haps seventy-five feet from the boat, he came 
to the top for the first time and endeavored 
to leap and shake the hook from his mouth, 
but I was ready for him with a taut line, and 
he only succeeded in getting his head well out 
of water, and the strong drag that I put on 
him forced him under r again. 

I would give much for a snap shot of Hill's 
face and a phonographic record of his excla- 
mations as that bass put his head above the 
water. His under jaw was toward us, mouth 
and gills extended to their utmost; gills so 
bright red and so large that the open mouth 
seemed like the entrance to a fiery furnace. On 
catching sight of him Arthur exclaimed: “It 
ain't’ ’a pickerel, it’s an enormous bass! Don’t 
lose Mag for heaven’s sake!” The agonized, 
pleading toneof that “Don’t lose him” was some- 
thing to be remembered. The fish tried twice 
again in quick succession to leap, but was pre- 
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vented. All the time-I was gaining a little 
line and when he got near enough, he caught 
sight of the boat and made the usual rush under 
it. But a rapid pass of the tip of the rod into 
the water far enough down to prevent fouling 
on the bottom of the boat still kept me master 
of the situation with the fish outside of the 
boat again. 

The struggle had now continued for about 
ten minutes, and had begun to tell on me, 
and while he still kept up a show of fight he 
was perceptibly growing weaker, and | kept 
him coming steadily though slowly to the net, 
into which he was finally drawn. Then with 
a grand, concerted whoop of exultation and 
triumph by the three of us, he was deposited 
in the bottom of the boat at Mr. Hill's feet. 
This fish measured twenty-four ifiches in 
length and weighed seven pounds. 

By this time we were so thoroughly chilled 








““Swan’’ and the seven pounder 


that our fingers ached with the cold, and my 
teeth chattered so that if they had not good 
deep roots I surely would have lost them. We 
therefore decided to push through the creek 
to another part of the lake, on the southerly 
shore of which stands the farmhouse of Mr. 
Jeremiah Goble. 

Only a fisherman in similar circumstances can 
realize how we cold, wet, bedraggled men ap- 
preciated that warm, dry, clean kitchen; a large 
room, heavily beamed low ceiling, clean as 
whitewash and soap and paper could make it. 
with a kitchen stove of ample proportions 
occupying the post of honor in the center of it, 
with a dining table at one side just ready to 
receive its load of the many good things Mrs. 
Goble had just prepared for their own noon- 
day meal. The lunch we had with us was 
geared to require the services of a fire to prop- 
erly prepare it, and as a fire out of doors on that 
day was an utter impossibility, we “borrowed 
the loan,” as Pat says, of Mrs, Goble’s stove 
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and kitchen, which was most kindly granted. 

As Mr. Hill had succeeded in breaking both 
of his rods, and I had been appointed rod re- 
pairer extraordinary to the expedition, I went 
to work at them, leaving Arthur to take charge 
of our culinary department. 

I did not intend to betray any of the secrets 
of the prison house, but that strict adherence 
to truth for which I am noted compels me to 
say that Arthur’s clumsy attempts at frying 
a few strips of bacon and a fillet of bass so 
annoyed Mrs. Goble that she drove him away 
from the stove and took upon herself the 
preparation of our meal, saying she would 
rather do it herself than to see a man putter 
around so awkwardly. Of course this was pie 
for “His Laziness,” and he thereupon in- 
stalled himself in a comfortable seat, and got 
his needed exercise in watching me work. ‘The 
triith also compels me to say that when the din- 











A “Jong” lunch 


ner was finally placed upon the table, we ate 
more of the dinner Mrs. Goble had prepared 
for her family than of our own. I think | 
accounted personally for nearly a quart of 
freshly-made cottage cheese mixed with an 
abundance of rich cream. 

The afternoon was almost a repetition of the 
forenoon, with the exception that the rags of 
wetness that were driven across the lake at 
frequent intervals were interspersed with snow 
at times, and the extreme discomfort that we 
were in cannot easily be imagined. The day 
ended with a total catch of thirteen bass but 
seven of those bass weighed from four to seven 
pounds each. The photograph herewith shows 
Swan trying to hold up the string in his left 
hand, while his right holds the seven-pounder. 
The photograph was taken on the pier directly 
in front of the little cottage on the beach that 
we occupied. 

By the way, there are five of these little one- 
room. two-bed cottages along this beach, far 
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to insure no disturb- 
ance of one party byanother. It seems to me to be 
the ideal way of accommodating guests at a 


enough from each other 


fishing resort. ‘There are thirteen lakes vary- 
ing in distance from one to three miles from 
this point, in all of which an angler can have 
good sport. I mention this merely to show 
the profusion of good fishing along the line 
of the Soo road, west of Minneapolis. I do 
not wish it to be understood that this is the 
only station on this line where such fishing is 
to be had. Far from it, tor almost every sta- 
tion from Minneapolis to Glenwood, one hun- 
dred and twenty miles from Minneapolis, has 
from three to ten lakes within short distances, 
all of which afford grand fishing for all of 
our Northwestern fish excepting mascalonge. 
In this connection I would say that I have had 
numerous letters from various readers of 
FieLp AND STREAM, who have read some of my 
former effusions, and written me _ for more 
specific data regarding the fishing resorts in 
this country. I am always glad to comply with 
their requests to the best of myability. I consider 
all anglers friends of mine, and none need have 
any hesitancy in writing me. I wanted to tell 
the story of a day with the trout early last 
spring, and of our success in catching them in 
a snowstorm, but will have to tell that at an- 
other time. 
W. W. Leonarp 

Lumber Exchange Building, Minneapolis, 

Minn. 


SHOOTING POSSIBILITIES IN 
SOUTHWEST 

Ir seems a little strange to me to be writing 
from the Southwest at this time of year. For 
more than ten years August has found me in the 
Northwest. But one after another the charms 
that drew me in that direction have faded 
somewhat. The great abundance of wild fowl 
to be found in the lake country of the Dakotas 
and Minnesota have lost much ot their charm, 
though it is very likely they have not lost me 
for all time. One of the advantages one finds 
by coming to the Southwest is that he does 
not suffer so much from the heat as one does 
in the Northwest in the season, nor is he so 
badly bitten by mosquitoes. This may seem 


THE 


strange, but it is true. The game is entirely 
different, consisting mainly of wild turkeys 
(scarce), quail and doves. In this Kiowa 


and Comanche country the prospect for quail 
shooting is beyond anything I have ever seen 
anywhere. The country is an ideal one for 
shooting over a dog and the quail are every 
where. 

In Kansas, especially in the southern coun- 
ties, quail are very abundant, but the land is 
closely occupied, which, to me, is fatal to a 
pleasant outing. One would have to stand in 
with some farmers to get satisfactory sport in 
‘ Kansas. Of quail there is an abundance, of 
doves a superabundance. Coming down on 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific train the 
other day I noted a continuous stream of 


doves rising from the fields near the track. I 
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never shot doves, but can see that it would be 
fine sport. One could walk or drive them up 
without a dog, and their flight is similar to 
that of the wild pigeon rising from the ground. 
My preference for an outing would be after 
quail and turkey in the Kiowa and Comanche 
country while it is still open. It is the most pic- 
turesque country in the West, outside of the 
mountains, and the supply of quail at least is 
enough to satisfy anyone. Wooded canyons, 
never brushy, and black jack ridges, where 
walking is easy and quail plentiful. Open 
prairie, over which the birds scatter, com- 
pletes the picture. The opportunities for a 
grand October outing will perhaps be greater 
the coming season than it ever will be again. 
! am out without a gun and cannot say what the 
open seasons are. I do not expect to do any 
shooting and shall more than likely be away 
before the shooting season begins, but I shall 
long remember the opportunities for sport 
which I have seen in three weeks of camping 
and tramping in this country. The Wichita 
Mountains is a picturesque range in the center 
of this new land. There is a fifty thousand acre 
forest reserve in the midst of the range, which 
will furnish a picnic ground for the weary for 
many years to come. 
E. P. Jaques 


Anadarko, O. T. 


FROM NORTHERN MINNESOTA 


I write to inform your readers that the laws 
have been respected recently and shooting is 
better now than for many years in the vicinity 
of Warren. Moose and deer have been seen 
roaming round in the settlement, leaving the 
timber on account of the flies. Wild geese 
nested within five miles of Warren, at least 
there is a pair that near the city, and it is sup- 
posed they have nested. Wild ducks have 
reared their young all around here. Grouse 
and prairie chickens never were so plentiful. 
In plowing fifteen acres of weedy land a far- 
mer said he ran by twelve nests and exposed 
them to the crows. The chickens were de 
stroyed 

Owing to the wet season of last fall there 
was a great deal of grain uncut and the chickens 
wintered here by the hundreds. A great deal of 
the land was too wet to plow this season, and 
the chickens have brought off their young early. 
and September shooting will be splendid all 
along the line of the Great Northern Railway. 

E. SEE 

Warren, Minn. 


WISCONSIN AS A GAME STATE 


Many years ago Wisconsin was covered 
with a dense growth of pine, hemlock and hard- 
wood forests, the home of many varieties of 
game, from the diminutive red squire! up to 
the huge black bear. The streams were filled 
with many different members of the finny tribe, 
and in fact, at that time Wisconsin was virtu- 
ally a hunter’s paradise 
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To-day, however, a great change has been 
wrought, the majestic pine has ceased to reign, 
the hardwood forests will soon be but a mem- 
ory, and in their places are tracts of land 
overgrown with dense poplar thickets and short 
scrubby brush, while here and there a tama- 
rack swamp, or a hemlock thicket brings recol- 
lections of the stately forests of other days. 

Notwithstanding this great change Wiscon- 
sin is still a game State, and a good one at 
that. The deer finds an excellent hiding place 
among the choppings and swamps; the part- 
ridge frequents the creek bottoms and poplar 
thickets; the rabbit playfully hops amidst the 
jack pine groves, while bruin finds rest in the 
a of the tamarack swamps. 

Throughout the State the sportsman will 
find hundreds of lakes and sloughs where 
ducks and geese congregate in large numbers, 
and where the king of Wisconsin’s waters, 
the huge mascalonge, lurks in readiness to do 
battle with any fisherman who happens to 
angle in his locality. 

In the woods the trout brooks murmur and 
ripple as of yore and their speckled, shiny oc- 
cupants furnish as much and as exciting sport 
as in days gone by, when the banks of the 
streams were covered with sighing, swaying 
pine, and when the only enemy of the trout 
was the hawk or kingfisher. 

The Wisconsin River, once the best fishing 
stream in the State, is now nearly destitute of 
fish, owing to the sawdust and rubbish which 
has been dumped into its waters the last two 
years. 

In the open lands, in the southern part of the 
State, the prairie chicken is still pursued by 
hundreds of sportsmen who pronounce chick- 
ens as plentiful this season as they have been 
for a number of years. 

The State laws are very strict, and are 
well enforced by an able'corps of game ward- 
ens, and it is largely due to their efficient work 
that Wisconsin can still be classed as one of 
the best game States east of the Mississippi 
River. 

Netson D. Roperts 

Mosinee, Wis. 


DUCKS AND CHICKENS 
Tue Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 


way has recent reports from its stations in 
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Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota which show 
fine prospects for duck-and chicken shooting. 
On the James River division in South Dakota 
the chickens have increased in numbers, since 
the game laws have been rigidly enforced for 
several years. As the sloughs are filled with 
water, they are alive with mallards, red- 
heaas, canvasbacks, etc. The open season, it 
should be remembered, begins Sept. 1. 

The same conditions exist generally through- 
out the Northwest, as indicated by letters 
received from our readers and correspondents. 


A DAY WITH THE GROUSE 


Whir-r-r-r! Bang! Bang! And away through 
the brush 

Flies a rocket of brown and gray, 

And with muttered growl at my nervous haste, 
I score the first miss of tne day; 

Old Bruno looks up with wis soft brown eyes 
And gives his tail a wag, 

Then dashes away with a merry air, 
While I think of the empty bag. 


Down there by the fence the old dog stands, 
A statue in black and white, 
And the grouse that | flush from the hazel 
brush, 
Like the other flies from sight. 
Whir-r-r-r! One bang! And a brown, gray 
form 
kalling into the leaves I see; 
And the old dog seems to laugh with joy 
As he brings the bird to me. 


Among the willows, down by the creek, 
Two other birds I score, 

And a cock bird, killed on his native hill, 
Brings the number up to four. 


Then home, through the slanting rays of light, 


I tread my joyful way, 

And I think, as I dwell on the hours past, 
It has been a delightful day ; 

[ have gathered health, if I haven't wealth, 
From a source where health is free, 


And the companionship of the woods and fields 


Is more than gold to me. 
—Harry L. STEARNS 
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THE MOOSE AND THE ELK 


Tue deer family has eight genera and fifty- 
two species. The characteristics by which the 
different groups are distinguished; as well as 
those which mark out the genus and species, 
are not at all self-evident, but are variously 
given by various zoologists. Most writers 
base their classification solely upon the horns, 
but as these ornaments are not to be found in 
every specimen, nor at every season, such a 
classification would evidently be impractical in 
many cases. Moreover, the same species, or 
even the same individual, has horns of quite a 
different aspect at different times of its life, 
while several species which are clearly distinct 
are furnished with closely similar horns. Bear- 
ing these difficulties in mind, several character- 
istics have been judiciously employed in the 
systematic arrangement of the deer, viz., the 
form and extent of the muzzle, the position and 
presence of glands on the hind legs, the gener- 
al formation of the horns and the kind of hair 
which comprises the fur. The classification of 
the moose and elk is identical in many, if not all 
lexicons, cyclopzdias and natural histories. Such 
an eminent authority as the Rev. J. G. Wood, re- 
inforced by the opinion of Dr. Joseph B. Holder, 
of the American Museum of Natural History. 
says the moose of America and the elk of 
Europe are one and the same species. How- 
ever true this may be, the comparative mystery 
that has always clung to these animals has 
caused a great deal of nonsense and error to 
be written about them. It often begins with 
their name, and in this way much confusion 
has been caused by quasi or impractical nat- 
uralists between the moose (cervusalces) and 
the American elk (cervus canadensis). The 
moose closely resembles the European elk, an 
animal almost extinct, but which in Czsar’s 
time abounded in the lands about the Baltic, 
and thus the name “elk” has been sometimes 
applied to the moose. Long usage, however, 
in this country has confined the term “elk” to 
the wapiti deer of the west, and it can create 
only obscurity to use it in any other sense. 

The word “moose” is derived from the native 
Indian: Knistenoux, mouswah; Algonquin. 
mouse, Meaning “wood-eater,” in allusion to 
the fact that the animal lives on twigs and the 
bark of young trees rather than by grazing, 
for which its short neck is not adapted “Elk” 
finds its derivation in the Anglo Saxon elch 











Then we have the Icelandic elg, ellgur and ells- 
dyr, and the Swedish elg and alg. Further 
back, in the Latin, the word is alces. 

The elk, by American naturalists preferably 
designated as the wapita, as applied by the 
aborigines, is second in size of the deer tribe, 
the adult male measuring nearly five feet in 
height at the shoulders. It is more nearly allied 
to the red deer of Europe, being, however, 
larger and more imposing. It was once very 
widely distributed, its range extending from 
ocean to ocean, and reaching as far north as 
the fifty-seventh latitude. It disappeared from 
New York State about 1842, but in the north- 
western counties of Pennsylvania it was com- 
mon until lately. 

Little more than a hundred years ago great 
herds of elk swarmed in the Kentucky and 
Illinois hunting grounds, and even as late as 
1820 a few could be found in the district north 
of the Ohio River. To-day their fast diminish- 
ing bands are confined mainly to the mountains 
of the Northwest. 

To those who are not acquainted with the 
moose in his native haunts a few words re- 

garding this picturesque and grotesque animal 
will be of interest. 

He attains the extraordinary height of seven 
feet at the shoulders, and, indeed, one was 
killed in 1880 in Muskoka, Canada, which 
measured eight feet two inches, with antlers 
weighing eighty-four pounds. Thus he equals 
an ordinary elephant in dimensions. The 
horns. widely palmated at their extremities, 
are of a weight so great that they excite a 
feeling of wonder at the ability of the animal 
to carry so heavy a burden. He attains his 
full development when fourteen years old. He 
is swift and enduring, although his gait is 
clumsy and awkward in the extreme. His only 
pace is a long, swinging trot, but his legs are 
of such length and his paces so considerable 
that his speed is much greater than it appears 
to be. Obstacles that are almost impassable 
to a horse are passed over easily by the moose, 
which has been known to trot uninterruptedly 
over a number of fallen tree trunks, some of 
them five feet in diameter. He is as wary as 
any ofthe deer family, being alarmed by the 
slightest sound or the faintest scent that gives 
warning of an enemy. As he trots along his 
course is marked by a succession of sharp 
sounds, which are produced by the snapping 
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of the cloven hoofs, which separate at every 
step, and fall together as the animal raises his 
hoof from the ground. 

Generally the moose avoids the presence of 
man, but in some seasons of the year he becomes 
seized with a violent excitement that finds 
vent in fighting with every living creature that 
may cross his path. His weapons are his horns 
and forefeet, the latter being used with such 
terrible effect that a single blow is sufficient 
to slay a wolf. The enormous horns form no 
barrier to his progress through the woods, 
for when he runs he throws them back upon 
his shoulders, so that they rather assist than 
impede him in traversing the forest glades. 
He is a capital swimmer, proceeding with great 
rapidity, after taking to the water for his own 
amusement. During the summer months 
he spends a considerable portion of his time 
under water, his nose and horns being the only 
parts of his body visible. 

While totally lacking the grace and ease of 
movement of the deer, the moose is appal- 
lingly grand as he stands swinging his immense 
antlers like feathers as he turns to catch a 
taint in the breeze. In the rutting season, 
when he is at his best, the body is rusty black 
and the legs grayish. The shoulders and broad 
chest show tremendous strength, and the hips 
are stout and clean cut; but the great height 
of the animal is owing chiefly to his long legs 
and bristling mane. When a bull lies dead in 
the forest he looks like some strange antedilu- 
vian creature, and the still dangerous gleam 
of the eye, glazed in its last stare, bids the 
hunter pause and feel almost guilty of crime 
in the destruction of so much that is grand and 
weird 

Apropos, the process by which the horns of 
the deer kind are developed, how they die and 
are shed, deserves a short notice. For a fa- 
miliar instance we will speak of the common 
stag or red deer. In the beginning of March 
he is lurking in the sequestered spots of his 
forest home, harmless as his mate and as tim- 
orous. Soon a pair of prominences on his fore- 
head make their appearance. These are cov- 
ered with a velvety skin. In a few days these 
little projections have attained a length to 
give the first indication of their true form. 
Grasp ‘one of them in the hand and it will be 
found burning hot to the touch, for the blood 
runs fiercely through the velvety skin, deposit- 
ing at every throb a minute portion of bony 
matter. More and more rapidly grow the 
horns, the carotid arteries enlarging in order 
to supply a sufficiency of nouishment, and in 
the short period of ten weeks the enormous 
mass of bony matter has been completed. Such 
a process is without a parallel in the history 
of the animal kingdom. 

When the horns have reached their due de- 
velopment the bony rings at their bases, 
through which the arteries pass, begin to thick- 
en, and by gradually filling up the holes com- 
press the blood vessels, ultimately obliterating 
them. The velvet, row having no more 
nourishment, loses its vitality, and is soon 
rubbed off in shreds against tree trunks, branch- 
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es and other inanimate objects. The horns drop 
in February, and in a very brief time begin 
the process of renewal. Antlers are very 
variable at the different periods of the animal’s 
life, the age of the stag being well indicated 
by the number of tines upon his horns. 

An interesting theory has been advanced to 
account for the palmation of the horns of the 
moose ; that, being nlacea below and behind the 
ears, they act as a sounding board and give the 
animal his great quickness of hearing. The 
only temale deer of all the species that bears 
horns is the reindeer or cariboo. 

W. S. ReyNoips 

Tue turkey, that bird of subtle cunning but 
questionable wisdom, has no feelings of com- 
miseration for his stricken fellow, but, quite 
contrarily, pecks unto death his maimed com- 
rade. On the other hand, however, natural his- 
tory tells of animals which nave the most 
merciful regard for their unfortunates. This 
is especially true of the ant, which not only 
protects and nurses its invalids and wounded, 
but has humanlike consideration for and dis- 
position of its dead. 

Up in Minnesota there is a case of a moose 
that had been blinded by a hunter, being taken 
care of by a younger moose. Both are bulls, 
and the blind one has developed an abnormal 
sense of smell, the slightest breeze seeming to 
carry to his acute nostrils knowledge of the 
presence of man, at which, with his whilom 
courage, he charges up the wind. When he 
loses the scent he wanders aimlessly about, 
bumping against trees and stumbling over ob- 
stacles, from which predicament the guide 
moose rescues him and teads him back to 
beaten haunts. 

Moose form so-called yards in winter in 
places where there is abundant brush, eating 
the small trees and branches clean of tips and 
buds. If alone and forced to shift for himself 
a blind moose would die of starvation. They 
are gregarious animals, too, and that these 
two live alone together, the younger one pre- 
ferring the society of an old, blind bull to that 
of the herd, while the herd has proscribed both, 
is suggestive and interesting, if it does not 
prove conclusively that man is not the only 
creature of commiserative feeling. 


THE PRAIRIE HEN 


Tuis_ regal-looking bird, called pinnated 
grouse or prairie chicken by the sportsman, 
and tympanuchus americanus by the exact or 
nithologist, is the real game bird of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. To be more exact, it is found 
on the prairies from Louisiana and Texas, on 
the south, to southern Canada, on the north, 
and from Ohio and Kentucky to Kansas, Neb 
raska and the Dakotas. 

Except in the extreme northern, and in se 
vere winters the middle portions of their range, 
they reside in the same locality throughout 
the year. An early cold snap at the commence- 
ment of winter starts the northern birds south- 
ward in large flocks, where they find more 
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congenial quarters for the winter. Likewise 
at the first signs of the coming of spring the 
tidal wave of birds starts to roll towards the 
north. 

As soon as they arrive at their intended 
summer resort they commence their annual 
period of love-making. Although they are 
mated for only about four months, they appear 
to regard this courtship as a very serious and 
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feathers. These are designated as the pinnates. 
Underneath these pinnates is a small sac which 
in the spring develops, and the bird has the 
power to inflate it to about the size and appear- 
ance of a small orange, this being the color of 
the appendage. When the air is forced out of 
this sac it. produces a strange sound, not unlike 
the low notes of a powerful organ, but much 
louder; in fact, it is said that it can be heard 





Pinnated Grouse or 


solemn affair, and each cock bird attempts to 
outdo all the others in his endeavor to find 
favor with the numerous damsels who are shy- 
ly watching the proceedings. Quite the reverse 
it appears to any human who chances to wit- 
ness the spectacle; he would more likely think 
he was a spectator at some sort of a bird cir- 
cus. 

As you know, the prairie hen has on each 
side of the neck a long tuft of black and white 


Prairie Chicken 


at a distance of two miles. This is called 
booming, and takes place at these annual 
gatherings when about to pair off for the year. 

A correspondent has described a scene that he 
was witness of. He constructed a blind of 
grass, mounted on two wheels. This contri- 
vance he pushed into a flock of booming 
grouse. Some forty birds took part in this 
ceremony. The hen birds were grouped on 
both sides and watched the exhibitions with 
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great interest and admiration. Two of the 
male birds would take their positions at about 
fifteen or twenty feet apart, and suddenly, 
with pinnates extended forward and the sacs 
filled to their limit, will rush towards each 
other, at the same time giving their booming 
note. Just at the instant that you would ex- 
pect to see them crash together one would 
leap into the air and the other would pass 
safely under him. The strangest part of the 
proceeding was that they seemed to have some 
understanding before the rush so that each 
one would know which was to jump, and thus 
avoid the collision that would be sure to result 
from any misunderstanding. All the males in 
turn would go through the same performance 
and rush between the lines of admirers. 

Early every morning for about a week this 
exhibition is given. By this time all the fe- 
males have selected their partners. Now comes 
the time when these contests, which have hith- 
erto been mere exhibitions, become a reality. 
There are generally a few of the males that are 
left without mates. These attempt to purloin 
those of the more successful ones and the 
fight is on in earnest. Generally no harm is 
done other than the loss of a few feathers and, 
perhaps, injury to the feelings of the van- 
quished. 

Having settled down to a peaceful domestic 
life, a clump of grass to suit their fancy is 
found. In the midst of this a few grasses are 
laid to form a nest, in which pale, brownish- 
yellow eggs to the number of ten to eighteen 
are laid. When hatched, the young, like those 
of all game birds, are very lively and difficult 
to catch, as they hide in the grass at the first 
warning of the old bird. 

As soon as the young are able to fly, all the 
broods in the vicinity congregate in one large 
flock, sometimes numbering three or four hun- 
dred birds, until broken up by sportsmen in 
the fall. MENTOR. 


Five specimens of musk oxen collected by 
Lieut. R. E. Peary, U. S. N., in Grinnell Land 
(Arctic America, opposite the northern coast 
of Greenland) have been mounted and placed 
on exhibition in the Hall of North American 
Mammals at the American Museum of Natural 
History in this city. The specimens will ulti- 
mately be brought together into a group, which 
will form one of the series illustrating the 
mammalian fauna of North America. The 
material belongs to a new form of musk ox 
recently described as Ovibos moschatus wardt. 
The name was proposed by Mr. Richard Ly- 
dekker of the British Museum, in a brief note 
in Nature. It was based on two specimens 
from East Greenland. 

In a recent contribution to the Museum 
Bulletin, entitled “The Musk Oxen of Arctic 
America and Greenland.” Dr. Allen shows 
that the new form differs from the typical 
Ovibos moschatus not only in the possession 
of “a large whitish patch on the face as well 
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as in certain other details of coloration” (Ly- 
dekker), but more markedly in the shape of 
the basal portions of the horns, and in the size 
and contour of the hoofs. The adult males of 
the new form also possess a characteristic 
“saddle mark” of light brown on the middle 
of the back. These differences are thought 
suffcient to mark Ovibos moschatus wardi as 
a distinct species (O. wardi) instead of as a 
variety. 

Dr. Allen’s review of the reports of ex- 
plorers and others shows that the range of the 











A new species of Musk Ox 


new form extends from Ellesmere Land of 
northern-most Arctic America, across Smith 
Sound and Robeson Channel to the west coast 
of Greenland, as far south as Melville Bay; 
thence stretching northeastward along the 
north coast of Greenland and down the east 
coast as far as King William Land. The 
present range of Ovibos moschatus,on the other 
hand, is limited to the Arctic Barren Ground 
region to the eastward of the Mackenzie River. 
Although its astern limit cannot be positively 
stated, the range of Ovibos moschatus appears 
to be separated from that of Ovibos wardi 
by a broad zone of insular areas antl estuaries. 
The author infers that “when musk oxen 
ranged far to the southward of their present 
limits (as shown by the occurrence of fossil 
remains of musk oxen as far south as Ken- 
tucky) they doubtless had a continuous dis- 
tribution over a large part of North America, 
and have become differentiated in compara- 
tively recent times through separation in their 
gradual retreat northward.” 

The occurrence of musk oxen in Alaska is 
fully discussed. It is shown by abundant evi- 
dence that while the range of Ovibos moscha- 
ius formerly extended across Alaska, the re 
cent specimens alleged to have been taken 
west of the Mackenzie River have really been 
brought to trading posts on the Alaskan coast 
by whaling ships coming from the east 
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FIELD AND STREAM BELIEVES— 


THAT our game creatures, embracing birds, animals and fishes, constitute a 
precious heritage which should be jealously guarded. They are the magnet that 
draws the overworked business man to Nature—the safety-valve to our high pres- 
sure civilization. 

THAT hunting and fishing is not a cruel pastime if humanely employed. Flesh- 
eating is a natural part of the great plan of survival. Even sentimentalists can- 
not gainsay this long-established and evidential truth. Wanton and extravagant 
killing does not belong to the question. 

THAT the protection of game, comprising birds, animals and fishes, can be 
more eflicaciously accomplished by the co-operative establishment throughout North 
America of a uniform system of laws, irrespective of Governmental boundary 
lines, based, instead, on, perhaps, three sectional divisions by climatic sones. 


THAT by intelligent application in matters of propagation, limit of bag, law 
enforcement, etc., game would multiply to justify more extended open seasons. 

THAT without the incentive of longer open seasons and more ideal conditions 
it will be hard to enlist the co-operation of a suflicient number of those naturally 
interested to attain the ends desired. 

THAT all traffic in such birds, animals and fishes, in which depletion or ex- 
termination is threatening or imminent, should be prohibited for a term regu- 
lated in duration by the exigencies existing and the necessary time for normal 
restoration. 

THAT Spring shooting or the shooting or killing of game animals, birds 
and fishes during their respective breeding seasons is most reprehensible and 
should be abolished forever. 

THAT non-resident license laws are entirely and radically wrong and unneces- 
sary, even under existing conditions. 

THAT a universal gun tax or lcense is desirable, with restrictions as to the 
destructive characteristics of firearms. 

THAT each State should vie with other States in setting apart public domain 
for the propagation of alien species and the maintenance and increase of native 
game birds, animals and fishes. 
































UNITED STATES GAME LAW DIGEST issue of a new report has afforded an opportun- 

The Act of Congress approved May 25, 1900, ity. of making certain important additions, 
requires the Secretary of Agriculture to col- including a chapter on Federal game laws, a 
lect and publish from time to time, useful in- digest of the county laws of Virginia, and in- 
formation as to the preservation of game and Corporation of the provisions of the Canadian 
other birds. In accordance with this provis- laws. Experience has shown that while much 
ion it has been deemed important to publish a Stress _is laid on close seasons, comparatively 
digest of the game laws embodying the numer- little importance is attached to violations of 
ous changes made during the present year. other provisions of game laws. It does not 

In the spring of 1901 legislative sessions Seem to be generally recognized that killing 
were held in about forty States and Territor- ame by illegal methods, in excess of the num- 
ies, and in nearly all amendments to the game _ ber allowed by law, or for unlawful purposes, 
laws were enacted. Numerous changes were  'S aS serious an offense as killing game out of 
made in the old laws, amounting to 200 or Season. In order to bring out this fact clearly, 
more in the matter of close seasons alone a special chapter on methods has been intro- 
This multitude of amenaments has necessi- duced and some of the other sections in the 
tated a thorough revision of the bulletin is- former report have been rearranged. As the bul- 
sued in 1900, entitled “Laws regulating the letin now stands it is practically a complete di- 
Transportation and Sale of Game,” and the gest of existing Federal, State and provincial 
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laws relating to the capture, shipment and sale 
of game. It has been possible, however, to give 
this information only in the most condensed 
form. Attention is called to the tables at the 
end of the bulletin in which the close seasons 
under State and provincial laws for all the 
more important game of the United States 
and Canada are brought together for ready 
reference, and similarly close seasons for the 
principal game protected in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, under county laws. 
It has been possible to give extracts from the 
laws only in the cases of sections relating to 
shipment and sale. All provisions relating 
to enforcement of laws, appointments and 
duties of game commissions and wardens, 
procedure, search, and disposition of confiscated 
game have been necessarily omitted. Detailed 
information on these and other points must be 
sought in unofficial compilations of game laws, 
in the compilations issued by State authorities, 
or in the statutes themselves. 

It should be stated that many of the statutes 
were not accessible until after July 1 I, and even 
at the date of going to press it has been im- 
practicable to consult the county laws passed 
this year in North Carolina and Tennessee, or 
the amendments enacted in Delaware. The 
time for preparation of the bulletin has thus 
been short, and while great care has been taken 
in compilation errors may have crept in, which, 
under other circumstances, might easily have 
been eliminated. Sportsmen and others, there- 
fore, are requested to report promptly any in- 
accuracies or omissions that may be detected 
to the compilers, T. S. Palmer and H. W 
Olds of the Biological Survey, United States 
Department of Agriculture, from whom copies 
of this digest may be obtained on application. 


THE APPALACHIAN FOREST PRESERVE 


I HAVE been doing the Appalachian Forest 
Preserve since June, says our old friend and 
former editor of Fietp anp Stream, Mr. 
Charles Hallock, in a contemporary. It is a 
big thing, embracing half a million square 
miles of mountains, crags and forest areas. 
Tops of some the mountains are clean shaven, 
smooth as a lawn, with flocks and herds graz- 
ing, and on the higher elevations, like Roan 
Mountain (7,000 feet up and more), the 
rhododendron and kalmia replace the stunted 
cedars of most mountain systems and suffuse 
the beautiful, rounded shoulders with a pink 
flush, like a senorita’s mantilla. Down in 
deepest gorges, where the whiteness of the 
torrents shows against the blackness of the 
rocks, the laurels, azalias and honeysuckles are 
massed on either side, and banked up - like 
floral tributes in an Easter chancel, mingling 
with the galix, the phlox and the scarlet pinks, 
and often they bury the streams clean out of 
sight, so that we can hear only a murmur of 
suppressed delight. Fact! What I assert is 
a blooming reality in the month of June, and 
not a midsummer’s night’s dream woven out 
of fancy. Moreover, some of the laurel and 


rhododendron stems are a foot in diameter, 
and your Highlands correspondent, Henry 
Stewart, who runs a mountain saw mill, tells 
me that he has sawed them into boards. Later 
on the forest trees are all a mass of blossoms, 
the chestnuts, chinquapin, tulip, sourwood and 
several others waving their fronds like giant 
plumes and filling the air with fragrance. 

Now I submit, in common with all en- 
thusiastic advocates of a national park, whose 
name is legion: Are not these rocks and 
waterways and eminences and cliffs, with all 
their garniture of flowers and foliage, not to 
speak of the feral fauna, au couvert fit material 
for a national park commensurate with the 
size, pretensions and ambitions of our coun- 
try? Secretary of Agriculture James Wilson, 
who is as practical as he is enthusiastic, pre- 
fers to have this proposed magnificent segrega- 
tion known as a forest preserve, and he is 
right, by all odds. He says: “The idea of a 
national park is conservation, not use; that 
of a forest preserve, conservation by use.” 
Very true! One is simply to please the senses; 
the other revenue under systematic forestry 
and axe work. 

Official maps define the area which is 
thought to be immediately available for this 
reserve. It takes up the great backbone of the 
Appalachian divide, with its dimpled flanks 
on either side; but there are contiguous tracts 
available, and even more desirable from an 
economic standpoint, and several of these al- 
ready enjoy a continental notoriety as summer 
resorts and private domains, the Biltmore 
estate standing out conspicuous and dominant 
among all others. Narrow-gauge railways, 
trolleys and turnpikes penetrate some of the 
most sequestered, weaving their upward way 
with sinuous aspirations toward the culminat- 
ing summits, where all the kingdoms of the 
earth, the vegetable, mineral, arboreal and 
faunal, appear at one grand coup d’oeil. Going 
to Sapphire, the carriage drive makes 423 turns 
in seventeen miles, and up the twelve-mile 
ascent of Roan Mountain in about the same 
proportion. In the five mountain ranges desig- 
nated as the Smokies, Balsams, Blacks, Crag- 
gies and the Blue Ridge, there are forty-three 
peaks in all which are 6,000 feet high and 
upward, and there are eighty-two others which 
exceed 5,000 feet, and closely approximate 
6,000, while those which exceed 4,000 and ap- 
proximate 5,000 are innumerable. 

From Observation Point on Overlook Park 
on the outer rim of Asheville, 660 feet above 
the town level, one can look across the inter- 
mediate valley and see the delectable moun- 
tains twenty miles away extending in an il- 
limitable range to the right hand, and the left 
half-way round the circumference of the 
horizon; and well may the kindled imagination 
draw fantastic pictures of an allegorical heaven 
beyond. so soft are the tints and so delightfully 
splendid are the hues of pearl and blue and 
gray. It is hard to find its counterpart. Mr. 
R. S. Howland, of Providence, R. I., who has 
made this transcendent view more readily 
available by a trolley line trom “the Square” 
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in Asheville, has done the park, as well as the 
public, a notable service, and one which a very 
liberal patronage shows is greatly appreciated. 
This view is no baseless fabric of a dream, 
no transitory vision, but an established fact. 
It has not to be created. It already exists. 
It only has to be enacted. The fiat has only to 
go forth from the national capitol. Let Con- 
gress speak as the sense of the people dictates. 
Yhen all its forested areas, its catch basins, 
reservoirs, waterfalls and timber belts will 
be reserved and preserved secure from vandal- 
ism, and when the axe is laid at the root of the 
tree, it will be for the service of men and the 
good of the timber which is yet to stand. Dur- 
ing July and the first two weeks of August 
there were twenty five days when rain fell on 
the mountains, and some of these showers 
were torrents, which washed the bottoms out 
of the country roads in a jiffy. Had there been 
no forest blanket to retain the downpour, tbe 
damage that would have resulted would have 
been immense, while the quantities of soil and 
detritus washed down from the denuded rocks 
would have gone to fill the harbors and river 
channels of the lowlands, which all the dredg- 
ing in the world and continuous appropriations 
from Congress can never keep from filling 
with the land wash so long as the uplands are 
disregarded. Let the headwaters be protected 
and the national reserve will be not only a 
beauty and a joy forever, but will save the 
country from droughts and freshets, and be- 
stow upon a grateful land a plentitude of 
fruition. Then “all the hills will sing together 
for joy and clap their hands.” 

Exempt from torrid heat and in perfect 
bodily comfort, I passed the summer months 
within its winsome precincts. I have enjoyed 
its cooling shades, its beds of roses, and its 
rare exemption from mosquitoes, gnats and 
noxious insects. I have drunk its limpid 
waters, caught its speckled trout in mountain 
lakes and dashing stream, and heard its owls 
hoot at nightfall. Snakes there are, and wild- 
cats galore, but they are seldom seen unless 


hunted. Foxes, bears and coons are very 
numerous, but those who have no coops or 
cornfields need not apprehend them. Turkeys 


and ruffed grouse are fairly abundant on the 
mountain sides, and deer in the coves and 

















valleys; quail are all over the fields and house- 


hold premises. Squirrels are seldom seen. 

Dr. C. P. Ambler, Secretary of the Appala- 
chian National Park Association, a native of 
Ohio, and one of the Buckeye contingent set 
apart like the Levites to serve the people, 
seems to be the mainspring, pulse and motor— 
in fact, the whole circulatory system, in these 
parts, of this important enterprise. He has 
already prepared and distributed over 200,000 
circulars in propaganda work, and secured fa- 
vorable mention in hundreds of newspapers, 
and hopes to secure favorable legislation at the 
next session of congress. A man so earnest 
and indefatigable ought to see success, and the 
project ought to crystallize, and Congress 
ought to have sense enough to see that it does 
succeed. Both the Doctor and his wife are 
accomplished hunters of big game, and their 
beautiful home on the edge of Asheville is 
filled with superb mountain trophies of cari- 
bou, elk, moose, bear, alligators, wolverines, 
badgers, foxes, wildcats, wolves, and panthers 
from Wyoming, Florida, New Brunswick and 
remote wilderness regions in the Shoshone and 
Blackfoot countries. Both are superior riders, 
and it is but a few months since they made a 
tour of 450 miles on horseback together 
through the precincts of the Appalachian Park 
in the course of a six weeks’ outing. 

Another stanch friend and promoter of the 
Appalachian Park scheme, of even greater re- 
nown, is Capt. William Miles Hazzard, of 
Georgetown, S. C., who has a summer residence 
called Beaumont on the apex of one of the 
near-by knobs of Asheviile. His house is filled 
with trophies of the chase, chiefly of deer killed 
in South Carolina, perhaps tuty specimens in 
all, of which a large proportion comprises 
horns which exhibit strange deformities, and 
one most interesting pair of locked horns, the 
combatants being found alive, but greatly 
emaciated. Capt. Hazzard had the honor of 
taking President Cleveland during his admin- 
istration on no less than five ducking trips, 
under the auspices of the Annandale Club of 
South Carolina, of which he is a member, and 
I doubt not the incidents which he relates of 
the President’s outings would have been nuts 
for the reporters could they have been ob- 
tained at the time of their occurrence. 
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OPEN SEASONS FOR GAME, U. S. AND CANADA 


Revised to Date, 


For Quick Reference 


Nore.—For the laws in detail, showing the provisions for licenses, taxes, bag limits, etc., whi ch obtain 
in many states; also special county laws, send for the new Game Law —— issued by the Union 
Metallic Cartridge Co., 315 Broadway, New York, or Peters i cat Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. whose com- 
pilatlon contains also much other information for Sportsmen. Either will be sent free if you mention this 


publication. See page 426 also of this issue. 


ALABAMA—Deer, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1; squirrel, 
July 1 to Feb. 2; quail, prairie chicken, wood- 
cock, wild turkey, grouse, Nov. 15 to Mar. 2; 
dove, Aug. 1 to Mar. 1. 

ARIZONA—Deer, wild turkey, Nov. 15 to Dec, 
15; quail, grouse, introduced pheasant, snipe, 
rail, duck, goose, swan, Oct. 15 to Mar. 1; wild 
turkey, Nov. 15 to Dec. 15, 

ARKANSAS—Deer, Sept. 1 to Mar. 1; quail, Oct. 
1 to Mar. 1; prairie chicken, Oct. 31 to Dec. 1; 
wild turkey, Sept. 1 to May 1. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA—Deer, Sept. 1 to Dec. 
15; elk, moose, caribou, rabbit, grouse, prairie 
chicken, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1; plover, duck, Sept. 
1 to Mar. 1. 

CALIFORNIA—Deer, Aug. 1 to Oct. 1; squir- 
rel, dove, Aug. 1 to Feb. 1; quail, plover, rail, 
sage hen, curlew, Oct. 1 to Feb. 1. 

COLORADO—Deer, antelope, Aug. 15 to Nov. 
6; elk, Oct. 25 to Nov. 6; grouse, prairie 
chicken, sage hen, wild turkey, Aug. 15 to 
Nov. 1; dove, July 15 to Oct. 1; snipe, curlew, 
duck, goose, swan, crane, Sept. 1 to April 16. 

CONNECTICUT—Squirrel, grouse, quail, wood- 
cock, Oct. 1 to Dec. 1; rabbit, Oct. 1 to Jan. 1; 
plover, snipe, rail, duck, goose, swan, curlew, 
Sept. 1 to April 1. 

DELAWARE—Rabbit, quail, grouse, Nov. 15 
to Jan. 1; rail, Sept. 1 to Feb. 1; duck, goose, 
swan, Oct. 1 to April 15; reedbird, Aug. 25 to 
Feb. 1. 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA—Deer, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1; 
squirrel, rabbit, Nov. 1 to Feb; 1; quail, Nov. 
1 to Mar. 16; grouse, Nov. 1 to Dec. 26; prai- 
rie chicken, Sept. 1 to Mar. 15; wild turkey, 
Nov. 1 to Dec. 26; plover, duck, goose, swan, 
snipe, Sept. 1 to April 1; woodcock, July 1 
to Jan. 1; rail, Sept. 1 to Feb. 1; reedbird Sept. 
1 to Feb. 1. 

FLORIDA—Deer, Oct. 1 to Feb. 1;. quail, wild 
turkey, Nov. 1 to Mar. 1; duck, Oct. 1 to 
April 1. 

GEORGIA—Deer, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1; quail, 
grouse, wild turkey,- Nov. 1 to Mar. 15; dove, 
Aug. 15 to Mar. 15. 

IDAHO—Deer, antelope, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1; elk, 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 1;. quail, Nov. 1 to Dec. 1; 
grouse, prairie chicken, sage hen, Aug. 15 to 
Dec. 1; duck, goose, swan, Aug. 15 to Mar. 1. 

ILLINOIS—Squirrel, July 1 to Dec. 1; quail, 
Nov. 1 to Dec. 20; grouse, prairie chicken, 
Aug. 31 to Oct 1; wild turkey, Sept. 1 to Jan. 
15; dove, Aug. 1 to Dec. 1; plover, duck, gorse 
swan, Sept. 1 to April 15; snipe, Sept. 1 te 
April 25 

INDIANA—Squirrel, June 1 t¢ Jan. 1; quail, 
grouse, prairie chicken, Ncy. 10 to Jan. 1; dove, 
Aug. 15 to Jan. 1; woodcock, July 1 to Jan. 1; 
duck, goose, "Waa, Sept. 1 to April 15. 

TOWA—Squirre:, June 1 to Jan. 1; quail, wild 
turkey, grouse, Nov. 1 to Jan. 1; prairie chick- 
en, Sept. 1 to Dec. 1; woodcock, July 10 to Jan. 
1; duck, goose, swan, Sept. 1 to April 15. 





KANSAS—Quail, Dec. 1 to Jan. 1; grouse, prai- 
rie chicken, Aug. 15 to Oct. 1; dove, plover, 
July 15 to Sept. 15. 

KENTUCKY—Deer, Sept. 1 to Mar. 1; squirrel, 
June 15 to Feb. 1; quail, grouse, Nov. 15 to 
Jan. 1; wild turkey, Sept. 1 to Feb. 1; dove, 
Aug. 1 to Feb. 1; woodcock, June 20 to Feb. 
1; duck, goose, swan, ‘Aug. 15 to April 1. 

LONG ISLAND—Deer, the Ist two Wednesdays 
and the ist two Fridays after the Ist Tuesday 
of November; squirrel, rabbit, quail, grouse, 
introduced pheasant, Nov. 1 to Jan. 1; plover, 
snipe, rail, July 1 to Jan. 1; woodcock, Aug. 
1 to Jan. 1; duck, goose, swan, Oct. 1 to May 1. 

LOUISIANA—Deer, Sept. 15 to Feb. 15; quail, 
dove, grouse, Oct. 1 to Mar. 1; wild turkey, 
Oct. 1 to May 1; duck, Sept. 1 to April 1. 

MAINE—Deer, Oct. 1 to Dec. 15; moose, cari- 
bou, Oct. 15 to Dec. 1; quail, Oct. 1 to Dec. 1; 
grouse, woodcock, Sept. 15 to Dec. 1; plover, 
snipe, Aug. 1 to May 1; duck, Sept. 1 to 
Dec. 1. 

MANITOBA—Deer, elk, moose, caribou, ante- 
lope, Sept. 15 to Dec. 1; quail, Aug. 1 to Jan. 
1; grouse, prairie chicken, Sept. 15 to Nov. 15; 
plover, snipe, woodcock, Aug. 1 to Jan. 1; 
duck, Sept. 1 to Jan. L 


MARYLAND—Deer, August 1 to Jan. 1; squir- 
rel, Sept. 1 to Dec. 1; rabbit, quail, grouse, 
introduced pheasant, woodcock, Nov. 1 to Dec. 
25; dove, Aug. 15 to Dec. 25; plover, snipe, Aug. 
15 to May 1; rail, reedbird, Sept. 1. to Nov. 
1; duck, goose, swan, Nov. 1 to April 10. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Squirrel, rabbit, Oct. 1 to 
Mar. 1; quail, grouse, woodcock, Oct. 1 to 
Dec. 1; plover, July 15 to May 1; snipe, rail, 
July 15 to May 1; duck, Sept. 1 to Mar 1. 

MICHIGAN—Deer, Nov. 8 to Dec. 1; squirrel, 
Oct. 15 to Dec 1; quail, grouse, woodcock, 
plover, Oct. 20 to Dec. 1; snipe, duck, goose, 
swan, Oct. 1 to Dec 1. 

MINNESOTA—Deer, Nov. 10 to Nov. 30; moose, 
caribou, Nov. 15 to Nov. 20; quail, grouse, 
Oct. 1 to Dec. 1; prairie chicken, dove, Sept. 1 
to Nov. 1; plover, woodcock, July 4 to Oct. 
31; snipe, Sept. 1 to Nov. 1; duck, goose, swar 
Sept. 1 to Jan. 1. 

MISSISSIPPI—Deer, dove, Ser & .o Mar. 
quail, wild turkey, Oct. 1 to May 1. 

MISSOURI-—-Ts33, Oct. 1 to Jan. 1; quail, grouse, 
prairie cmcken, introduced pheasant, wild 
turkey, Nov. 1 to Jan. 1; dove, woodcock, 
plover, Aug. 1 to Jan. 1; duck, Oct. 1 to April 1 

MONTANA—Deer, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1; elk, Sept. 
1 to Nov. 1; grouse, prairie chicken, Sept. 1 
to Dec. 1; dove, sage hen, Aug. 1 to Dec. 15; 
duck, goose, swan, Sept. 1 to May 1. 

NEBRASKA—Deer, antelope, Aug. 15 to Nov. 
16; grouse, prairie chicken, sage hen, Oct. 
1 to Dec. 1; dove, plover, April 15 to Oct. 31; 

snipe, duck, goose, swan, crane, Sept. 1 to 

April 16. 
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NEVADA—Quail, prairie chicken, curlew, duck, 
plover, snipe, woodcock, goose, swan, crane, 
Sept. 1 to Mar. 16; dove, July 15 to Nov. 2; 
sage hen, July 1 to Mar. 2. 


NEW BRUNSWICK—Deer, moose, caribou, 
Sept. 15 to Jan. 1; grouse, Sept. 15 to Dec. 1; 
snipe, woodcock, duck, goose, swan, Sept. 1 


to Dec. 2. 

NEWFOUNDLAND—Rabbit, Sept. 16 to Mar. 1; 
grouse, plover, snipe, Sept. 16 to Jan. 12; duck, 
Nov. 16 to Jan. 12; ptarmigan, curlew, Sept. 
16 to Jan. 12; caribou, deer, July 15 to Oct. 1, and 
Oct. 20 to Feb. 1. 

HAMPSHIRE—Squirrel, Sept. 
1; rabbit, Oct. 1 to April 1; 
snipe, woodcock, Sept. 15 to 
rail, duck, Aug. 1 to Feb. 1. 

NEW JERSEY—Squirrel, rabbit, quail, grouse, 
Nov. 1 to Jan. 1; dove, plover, Aug. 1 to Oct. 
1; introduced pheasant, Nov. 1 to Jan. 1; snipe, 


15 to Jan. 
quail, grouse, 
Dec. 15; plover, 


rail, reedbird, Aug. 25 to Oct. 1; woodcock, 
Oct. 1 to Jan. 1; duck, goose, swan, Sept. 1 
to May 1. 
NEW MEXICO—Quail, Oct. 1 to Mar. 1; grouse, 


prairie chicken, wild turkey, Oct. 1 to Jan. 1. 
NEW YORK—Deer, Sept. 1 to Nov. 16; squir- 
rel, rabbit, Sept. 1 to Dec. 16; quail, Nov. 1 to 
Dec. 16; grouse, woodcock, Sept. 16 to Dec. 16; 


plover, snipe, rail, curlew, Sept. 1 to May 1; 
duck, goose, swan, Sept. 1 to April 30. (See , 
Long Island also.) 
NORTH CAROLINA—Deer, Oct. 1 to Jan. 1; 
quail, wild turkey, dove, Nov. 1 to Mar. 15; 
duck, goose, swan, local laws. 


NORTH 
grouse, 
Oct. 15; 
May 1. 

NOVA SCOTIA—Moose, caribou, Sept. 15 to Jan. 
1; rabbit, Oct. 1 to Feb. 1; snipe, woodcock, 
duck, Sept. 1 to Mar. 1. 

N. W. TERRITORIES—Deer, elk, 
bou, antelope, Nov. 1 to Dec. 15; 
rie chicken, Sept. 15 to Dee. 15; 
Aug. 23 to May 5. 

OH10O—Deer, squirrel, rabbit, quail, grouse, 
prairie chicken, Nov. 10 to Dec. 2; dove, July 
5 to Dec. 15; introduced pheasant, Nov. 10 to 
Dec. 16; plover, snipe, woodcock, rail, duck, 
Nov. 10 to Dec. 2. 

OKLAHOMA—Quail, Oct. 15 to Feb. 1; 
chicken, wild turkey, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1; 
plover, Aug. 1 to Jan. 1. 

ONTARIO—Deer, Nov. 1 to 


DAKOTA—Deer, Nov. 10 to Dec. 1; 
prairie chicken, woodcock, Sept. 1 to 
duck, goose, swan, crane, Sept. 1 to 


moose, cari- 
grouse, prai- 
snipe, duck, 


prairie 
dove, 


Nov. 16; squirrel, 


rabbit, grouse, plover, snipe, woodcock, rail, 
Sept. 15 to Dec. 16; quail, Oct. 15 to Dec. 16; 
duck, Sept. 1 to Dec. 16; goose, swan, Sept. 


15 to May 1. 
OREGON—Deer, moose, caribou, antelope, July 
15 to Nov. 1; squirrel, Oct. 1 to Jan. 1; quail, 
grouse, prairie chicken, Oct. 1 to Dec. 1; plov- 
er, rail, Aug. 1 to Jan. 1; duck, swan, 
Sept. 1 to Mar. 1. 


goose, 
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FENNSYLVANIA—Deer, elk, Nov. 


1 to Dec. 1; 


squirrel, quail, grouse, prairie chicken, wild 
turkey, woodcock, Oct. 15 to Dec. 16; rabbit, 


Nov. 1 to Dec. 16; plover, July 15 to Jan. 1; 
rail, reedbird, Sept. 1 to Dec. 1, duck, goose, 
swan, Sept. 1 to May 1. 

QUEBEC—Deer, moose, caribou, Sept. 1 to Jan 
1, rabbit, Nov. 1 to Feb. 1; grouse, Sept. 1 
to Dec. 15; plover, snipe, woodcock, Sept. 1 
to Feb. 1; duck, Sept. 15 to Mar. 1; ptarmigan, 
Nov. 1 to Feb. 1; curlew, Sept. 16 to Feb. 1. 

RHODE ISLAND-—Squirrel, rabbit, Oct. 15 to 
Jan. 1; quail, grouse, woodcock, Oct. 15 to 
Dec. 16; duck, Aug. 15 to April 1. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Deer, Sept. 1 to Feb. 1; 
quail, grouse, wild turkey, woodcock, Nov. 
1to April1; dove, Aug. 1to Mar.1. Wild fowl not 
protected. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Deer, elk, Nov. 1 to Jan, 1; 
quail, grouse, prairie chicken, woodcock, Sept. 
1 to Jan. 1; plover, curlew, Sept. 1 to May 15; 
duck, goose, swan, crane, Sept. 1 to May. 1. 


TENNESSEE—Deer, Aug. 1 to Jan. 1; quail, 
Nov. 1 to Mar. 1; grouse, Sept. 1 to Feb. 1; 
wild turkey, Oct. 1 to April 1; dove, Nov. 1 
to Feb. 1; plover, duck, Sept. 1 to May 1; 
snipe, woodcock, Sept. 15 to Mar, 1. 

TEXAS—Deer, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1; quail, Oct. 1 


to Mar. 15; prairie chicken, Aug. 1 to Feb. 1; 
wile turkey, Sept.1 to April 1. Wild fowl not pro- 
tected. 

UTAH—Deer, Oct. 15 to Nov. 15; grouse, prairie 


chicken, sage hen, Aug. 15 to Dec. 1; dove, 
July 1 to Dec. 1; snipe, duck, goose, swan, 


Oct. 1 to Jan. 15. 

VERMONT--—Deer, Oct. 22 to Nov. 1; rabbit, 
Sept. 1 to May 1; quail, grouse, plover, snipe, 
woodcock, duck, goose, swan, Sept. 1 to Jan. 
1; introduced pheasant, Oct. 1 to Nov. 20. 

VIRGINIA—Deer, Aug. 15 to Jan. 1; rabbit, lo- 
cal laws; quail, Oct. 15 to Jan. 1; grouse, wild 


turkey, Sept. 15 to Feb. 1; woodcock, Nov. 
1 to April 1; duck, goose, swan, Sept. 1 to 
May 1. 

WASHINGTON—Deer, Sept. 15 to Dec. 15; elk, 


moose, caribou, antelope, Sept. 1 to Nov. 1; 
grouse, prairie chicken, ptarmigan, sage hen, 
Aug. 15 to Dec. 1; plover, rail, duck, goose, 
swan, crane, Aug. 15 to Mar. 1. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Deer, grouse, prairie chick- 
en, Oct. 15 to Dec. 15; quail, Nov. 1 to Dec. 
20; wild turkey, Sept. 15 to Jan. 1; snipe, Mar. 
1 to July 1; woodcock, July 15 to Nov. 2; duck, 
goose, swan, Oct. 1 to April 1. 


WISCONSIN—Deer, Nov. 11 to Nov. 30; squir- 
rel, rabbit, July 1 to May 1; grouse, prairie 
chicken, plover, snipe, woodcock, Sept. 1 to 
Dec. 1; duck, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1; goose, swan, 


Sept. 1 to May 1. 


WYOMING—Deer, elk, antelope, Sept. 1 to Dec. 
1; grouse, prairie chicken, Aug. 15 to Dee. 1; 
plover, snipe, rail, duck, goose, swan, curlew, 


Sept. 1 to May 1; sage hen July 15 to Oct. 15 
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IMMUNITY is granted to quail, grouse and other upland gume birds at this 


time of the year, and it is illegal to kilt 


or have them in possession. Venison 


is also in this category. Restaurateurs serving these dishes ure answerable to 
the law, which is stringent in its measures. Patrons of the table can give 
moral aid to the protection and propagation of game by ignoring such menu, 
and in particular of all wild fowl, the Spring shooting of which, unfortunately, 
has not yet been prohibited in some States. 


Tue Indiana dog is like Othello, his occu- 
pation gone. The Indiana sportsman is griev- 
ing: for a recent law, either by accident or 
Bird Hunt- — prohibits all hunting with 
. ; ogs. We confess to a love for 
ing Without an ie: we Guide k 

Dogs 1e dog; we confess to a keen 
delight in watching his marvel- 
ous work in finding birds for the less acute 
human behind him to slaughter. But when the 
dog is barred from the game, we can be a bit 
philosophical over it. It gives the man a 
supreme opportunity to use woodcraft, to study 
his game, to learn its habits and habitat. It 
gives him a keener delight in achievement 
when he wins, and above all it makes the con- 
test between innocence and rapacity more even. 
This law, of course, will not stand long on 
the statute books; but while it is in force it 
will be a grand thing for the game. Two or 
four years hence Indiana sportsmen will bless 
the measure that made them better hunters and 
gave them more game to hunt. 


* * * 


Why is it that less protection is extended to 
this noble fellow than to any other American 
game bird? Of them all, the woodcock is the 
most helpless. He is widely dis- 


Pt tributed, it is true; but he lives 
Woodcock ™ small patches of cover, which 


can be hunted practically to ex 
termination. He is not so hard to find nor 
difficult to shoot as popularly supposed. He is 
not abundant, and is rapidly growing more 
rare. Moreover, unlike the quail, his family 
is small. And yet the open season for wood- 
cock in some States begins in July, in others 
late in June. This is most unfortunate, and 
we fear that this fine game bird and most 
toothsome morsel may practically cease to 
figure in sport with the gun. Cut out this mid- 
summer period for woodcock. 





Ar the opening of the sporting season, a 
few remarks on the way some people handle 
a gun may not be considered untimely, even 

by the wildest and most enthu- 

Handling _ siastically dangerous devotee of 

the Gun the sport. In this connection 

we cannot do better than to 
quote the words of “Sportsman” in a recent 
issue of Man’s Best Friend: 

“All of us can recall moments when thoughts 
of a long and happy life, among the loved 
ones at home, were brought in sudden con- 
trast with that of playing the leading part in 
a long, black procession, and all because some 
man had never been instructed in the simple 
rules relating to the proper methods of hand- 
ling his gun. 

“Tt is not always, however, so much that he 
has not received the proper instruction as that 
he feels that he has become on such intimate 
terms with his gun that he can control its 
operations largely by force of mind. Such 
a man should be taught a lesson, or severely 
punished, for he is equally dangerous to him- 
self and all who chance to be in his neighbor- 
hood. There should be a distinction made, 
however, between the fellow who is danger- 
ous to all alike and he who arranges that 
most of the danger is to himself. 

“Between the farmer boy who complacently 
rests his chin on the ‘main exit’ of his long 
muzzle-loader, and the chappie who pokes 
the muzzle of his hammerless into the vitals 
of his companion, there is a great gulf socially. 
But in the great brotherhood of sportsmen that 
gulf is bridged by a line of fellow imbeciles 
that links them inseparably. 

“The boy is the one who meets you at the 
train, and on the way out to the farm per- 
suades you to put your gun together for him 
to examine. With the reins around his neck, 
as he drives along, he gives you the first ex- 
hibition of the way he juggles a gun. Know- 
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ing that it isn’t loaded, you don’t object when 
he snaps both barrels at some crows on the 
distant horizon, but with your finer sensibili- 
ties you are pained when the head of your 
prize setter looms up in front of the muzzle. 
Then wait until you reach the farm, and as 
the boy steps down to unhitch the horse, he 
hands you your gun, muzzle foremost. You 
wonder if it is cocked, and forget that the 
shells are safely packed in your valise. But to 
the boy it makes no difference whether it is 
loaded or not. He probably has never yet 
killed any one, and all loads are alike to him. 
He is just as unconscious of danger with his 
shoulder or chin on the muzzle of his squirrel 
gun as he is when playing with your hammer- 
less. 

“Closely related to the boy is his friend 
down in the village. He is older by some ten 
or twenty years, and is perhaps a degree more 
sportsmanlike. He is known throughout the 
country as a crack shot, and invites you tg 
go out with him for a day’s hunt, quietly re- 
marking to his friends around the village that 
he intends to make a fool of you. After you 
have been out with him for a short time, you 
have suspicions that he will make of your 
precious self something more serious and less 
interesting than a fool, and your nerves be- 
come so unstrung that you miss repeatedly, 
and allow the village champion to kill six or 
‘eight to your one. Finally you become ac- 
customed to the danger, as soldiers are said 
to do on the firing line, and step a little in 
front of your companion in hopes of getting 
a shot at the next bird 

“Your companion has occasion to re-load his 
gun (which is a breech-loader of ancient de- 
sign), and, slipping in a couple of shells, he 
closes the breech and there is a crash that 
makes your blood run cold. You jump about 
six feet, shake like a leaf and then go back to 
look at the hole that the shot made in the 
ground a few inches behind where you had 
been. The fellow then teils you that he has 
had it happen before, and explains that the 
cartridges were exploded by the plungers, 
which are old and stiff, dragging over them as 
he closed the breech. You tell him that you 
don’t care how in the infernal regions it h: ip- 
pened, but that he had no business to be point- 
ing the gun in your direction. He laughs, 
and remarks that you are too nervous, and you 
declare your intention of going home. 

“Now, skipping a number of types of a less 
interesting though no less dangerous char- 
acter, among them the criminally careless 
kind, which is found among the hunters of 
large game, we come to the self-styled ‘gen- 
tleman sportsman.’ He generally spends from 
three to five weeks every season, quail or 
pheasant shooting, as the case may be, and 
uses his gun with a curious mixture of famili- 
arity and ignorance. He ‘is well acquainted 
with the rules of the field, but under stress of 
excitement forgets all that he every knew. He 









is comparatively careful not to keep his gun 
pointed at your head or stomach, but when a 
bird is flushed will shoot at it even if he has to 
rest his gun on your left ear. He’s a sociable 
fellow, and generally likes to have three or 
four friends in the field with him. If a bird 
passes within a few feet of one of them he is 
sorry to have to shoot so close to them, but 
he shoots every time, and perhaps apologizes 
for it afterwards. 

“In justice to our friend, the chappie, let us 
note the fact that he has not forgotten the few 
simple rules that make life safer in the field 
The dear boy never knew any rules. He only 
hunts for two or three weeks during the sea- 
son, and sees no necessity for giving any at- 
tention to that part of his sport. He knows 
that he cannot shoot when he reads that lit- 
tle word ‘safe’ on his gun, and that is all that 
he knows. He invariably carries it loaded. 
slips the shells in as he leaves the breakfast 
table, and marches out ahead of you to the 
field with his hammerless at ‘right shoulder.’ 
He has a peculiar way of swinging it—pivot 
fashion, as he walks and, if you notice such 
things, you will see that as you step to one 
side or the other the muzzle of that gun points 
at you, after the manner of those curiously 
foreshortened pictures that follow you in any 
direction. When you give up dodging, and 
try to escape danger by walking in front, he 
is liable to call your attention to some cows 
in the next field by punching you in the small 
of the back with the muzzle of his ever-ready 
fire-arm. He uses it as he would his walking 
stick or an old broom handle. When you get 
among birds, your dog on a good, steady 
point, and everything favorable for some pretty 
work he trembles violently, and is very apt to 
‘balk.’ You naturally do not care to be be- 
tween him and the birds, so vou say: ‘Step 
up, dear boy.’ The dear boy takes a step and 
then looks up at the trees. You step to one 
side and say ‘cuss words’ as the birds flush 
wila. Chappie throws his gun to his —- 
shuts his eyes and pulls the trigger. And, 
you are quick enough, you drop to the ground 
to escape his second barrel, which is dis- 
charged anywhere but in the right direction. 

‘That sort of thing adds greatly to the ex- 
citement of a hunt, but it always spoils my 
shooting to ‘realize so plainly how the poor 
birds must feel. And when one realizes that 
this is an army made up of thousands, whose 
one common characteristic is an utter disre- 
gard for the lives of their fellow men, it seems 
indeed time that something were done to pre- 
vent serious trouble in the future. I cannot 
suggest a positive cure for the evil, but wish 
to offer a suggestion that may prove a valuable 
remedy 

“Let each one of us set these fellows an ex 
ample, and. coming in contact with one wh« 
refuses to follow a good example, request that 
he carry the muzzle of his gun in his mouth.” 
Amen, say we 
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CHARACTER SKETCH OF A DOG 
E. P. Jaques 


Laverick was an English setter though having 
much of the robust strength, honesty and con- 
stitution of a Newfoundland. A large white 
fellow slightly ticked with blue belton spots, 
he was as fine a specimen as one would wish to 
see. Though more or less associated with him 
for many years, I never met him in what is 
known as civilized life. My every remembrance 
of him brings with it a picture of the tented 
field. 

i first met him at a railroad station and 
thence to a camp on some selected ground as 
far as practical from the haunts of men, where 
from one to two months were spent in camp 
life. When I parted with him it was at the 
railroad station, where I bade him good-bye 
until I met him the next year on the same new 
field for another outing. 

His usual greeting when I stepped into the 
baggage car was “woo, woo, woo,” or “wuff, 
wuff, woff.’’ Gruff, strong and honest his bark 
always sounded, as if it might be coming from 
the depth of some cavern. Where the bark of 
other dogs would irritate, Lavie’s would soothe 
and quiet the nerves. If any of the other dogs 
barked about camp, a whip was forthcoming; 
if Lavie barked it was all right and no one 
thought of making a complaint. 

After the first season I adopted Lavie as my 
tent dog. By reason of this closer association 
our friendship became the more firmly knit. 
Sleeping on a rug made out of a gunny sack 
beside my cot, his regular breathing through 
the long hours of ofttimes sleepless nights was 
pleasant to hear, and a hand laid on his head 
was always sure of a glad sign of recognition. 

In October the air would get very chilly in 
the tent before morning, and on such occasions 
Lavie would come and thrust his cold nose into 
my face as much as to say, ‘Here, now, I 
would like some of those warm covers.’’ Once 
when he did this I drew the cover over my head 
and feigned sleep. After trying vainly for a 
time to get his nose beneath the blanket he de- 
liberately climbed on top of my cot and me and 
walked back and forth two or three times, turn- 
ing round and round as a dog will before lying 
dowh, as if to find a place broad enough to lie 
on. The joke was on me, for the way his 
seventy pounds drove his slender feet into my 
ribs was very discomforting. 

He never developed any phenomenal qualities 
as a field dog. His range and speed were good 








and his endurance wonderful, while he was per- 
fectly honest, never flushing a bird except by 
accident, but his nose was often at fault. An- 
other bad trait he developed was, while hunt- 
ing him with a retriever, he conceived the no- 
tion of retrieving the falling bird himself. To 
correct this a rope and spike collar were 
brought into play. Weighing more than seventy 
pounds and being very headstrong, he brought 
me sprawling to the ground more than once 
before he was broken of the habit. When he 
did quit the habit he did so all at once and has 
never since been known to break shot. 

Lavie, though large, was wonderfully agile. 
While ranging, with the hunting team going 
at a slow trot he would come careening in from 
a wide circuit, and, springing lightly into the 
air, would clear the front wheel and alight 
squarely in the center of the wagon between 
the driver’s feet. Then with a short ‘woof’ 
would be out and off. 

We used a crate in the back of the wagon 
for the convenience of the dogs; the door of 
this crate opened toward the rear. When Lavie 
got in he would spring from the ground, pass 
through the narrow door without touching and 
land in the back part with the feet well bunched 
under him and without seeming effort. No 
climbing for him. 

It was a fine exhibition of grace and elegance. 
But youth cannot always last, and Lavie has 
grown old, his suppleness of limb has departed. 
Last season he could no longer climb into the 
crate, but had to be lifted; a half hour’s rang- 
ing was all he could stand, and then he would 
lie down and in a few minutes be unable to rise 

The last time I went shooting with him was 
last November after ruffed grouse in the Min- 
nesota woods. The poor fellow was as eager 
as ever and it was pleasant to see him enjoy 
himself. I hunted on foot and we rested often 
and had a splendid half day without doing any 
great damage to the feathered tribe. 

The only feature of the hunt was when a 
grouse rose cut of sight in a dense thicket and 
flying some distance flashed into an opening far 
ahead. I took a snap shot at it, but noted nw 
effect on the bird. I knew my aim was true. 
but supposed the range was so great that the 
bird had passed through the load of shot with- 
out being struck. I followed on, but the tangle 
soon became so great that, whistling to Lavie 
to come back, I veered off to follow more open 
ground. He was a long time out of sight, but 
when he did come back he brought that old 
cock with him. 
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It is common with some people in speaking 
of a favorite dog to say, ‘‘He knew more than 
most men.”” J cannot say this of Lavie. The 
handicap of speech is to much for any dumb 
brute to overcome. But this I can truthfully 


say: He was a great deal more to be respected 
than some men. 

Another common saying is, ‘“‘The more I see 
ot men the better L like dogs.’’ Now I am not 


so bad as that, but do say that the more I see 
of dogs the better I like them. This has not 
been my experience with men. 


Unlike his other powers Lavie’s voice never 


failed. His usual greeting to the home-coming 
of any of his friends was a ‘‘bow, wow, wow,” 
and his: hearty ‘how de do’? could oe heard 





rumbling through the woods for a mile. It was 
somewhat saddening to hear his cheery voice, 


knowing that the noble old fellow had already 
passed his allotted space. 


The last time I ever saw him was at the 
railway station under rather peculiar circum- 
stances. Lavie and his mate were locked in 


their crate ready for a long journey. The train 
Was at the station and the key to the crate door 
was far back in one of the passenger coaches. 
There was an abundance of dry hay in the 
crate for them to lie on during their journey. 
Presently a man smoking a cigar leaned over 
the crate to look at the dogs and dropped his 
cigar into the midst of the hay. The cigar 
was strongly burning and a breeze was blow- 
ing and the dry hay instantly began to smoul- 
der. Should it spring into a blaze the dogs 
would be badly singed before water could be 
brought or the crate burst open. 


The slats were too close together for me to 
get my hand and arm between. Pressing one 
siat inward with one knee and pulling the 


next out with one hand, making room between 
the slats to get the other arm in, seized the 
cigar and hay just as it burst into flame. The 
blaze died out of course when I seized the hay 
and smothered: it, but just then my hold on 
the slats slipped and they sprung into place 
again, imprisoning my arm. Then the conduc- 
tor shouted ‘all aboard.”’ 


FIELD AND STREAM 


desperate effort and I got my arm 
loose again and brought out cigar and smol- 
dering hay. The baggage men seized the crate 
and tossed it into the already moving car and 
the train rolled away. 

All this happened very quickly, but what pro- 
voked me most was to have the gentleman bow 
and say, “Thanks, awfully, for rescuing my 
clgar. 


Another 


Dog Diseases 
V. Blain; Mouth Disease; Malignant Sore Mouth 


I know you say, why don’t he write on dis- 
temper, or raising puppies, or some other more 
interesting subject, but I am jumping around 
in this way in order to reach all the readers 
with some diseases that have been in the past, 
or is now, giving them trouble. 

I am also truthful enough to say that I am 
fighting shy of distemper, for what a lot of us 
don’t know about curing that malady would fill 
a large book. I Know a lot of things that won’t 
cure it, and am trying a lot more that I hope 
will, and when I get to it, will give you the 
benefit of what I know and hope it will do you 
some good, but now let us hark back to the 
trouble under discussion, ‘‘Blain.’’ 
of this trouble are conjectural, the 

most prevalent in the spring and 


Causes 


disease is 


summer, and more frequently found in the 
southern than in the northern latitudes. I do 
not know of any authority who assigns any 


particular cause for this trouble, and although 
I cannot say with any certainty myself, I have, 
however, noted the following conditions, and 
they may be supposable causes, but I do not 
wish to go on record as asserting that they 
are the actual causes, as they are simply de- 
ductions of my own. 

I was located in the South in practice some 
vears ago, when I first saw a case of this 
trouble in the dog. At that time I had on my 
hands several cases of anthrax or Texas fever 
in cattle. I noted that whenever I found a 
case of this trouble in the dog, I could also by 
inquiry find that in the neighborhood someone 
had not long before lost a cow, from the cow 
disease as they called it. As the dogs were al- 
lowed in that section to run at large, and as a 
dog is when at large more or less of a scaven- 


ger, I concluded that either the dog affected 
had found the carcass of the cow that had died 
and been buried and dug himself up a meal 
from her, or that following that very desira- 


ble habit that most dogs are possessed of, roll- 
ing in carrion, he had taken a roll in this filth 
and then in licking himself afterward had thus 
infected his mouth with the disease. This as- 
sumption may be entirely wrong, but I give it 
for what it is worth and it is the most common 
sense cause that I can give for the disease in 
the section in which I met it. The English 
authorities do not assign any cause, simply 
saying that the attack often begins without 
any apparent or previous illness, which is s0; 
the attack is apparently sudden; your dog 
seems well to-day and to-morrow has a very 
sore mouth. P 

Symptoms.—Dog may be a little listless for 
a day or two, which may not be noticed. Next 
and noticeable symptom is that he wants to 
drink a great deal of water and drools saliva 
from the corners of the mouth; tongue is en- 
larged and thickened. You look into the mouth 
and find it covered on its sides and under sur- 








Some incidents in which “* Lavie’ 


’ 


participated (see page 434) 
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face with large vesicles of a red or livid color, 
which may end in irregular and even gangre- 
nous ulcers; the breath is extremely offensive 
and discharge of saliva very great; dog will not 
eat and apparently cannot swallow, but this 
is a mistake, he can but won't, owing to the 
great soreness of the moutn. If the disease is 
not checked nuw it passes on to the bowels 
and the dog dies with severe bloody discharges. 

Treatment.—There is only one that I have 
ever found necessary, and if you get at the 
dog promptly before the bowel trouble com- 
mences, 1 believe you will afféct a cure in 
every case, at least I have. 

Get an ounce of the tincture of sanquinaria 
canadensis at your druggists and a camels hair 
throat pencil or swab on wire. Paint the inside 
of the mouth and tongue where affected with 
this. morning and night, and give a tablet of 
bichloride of mercury one-hundredth of a grain, 
three times a day internally. Feed nothing but 
milk for several days after cure is affected. 
Buttermilk is one of the finest adjuncts to a 
cure. You watch the dog closely and not give 
him too much water, not until he suffers ffom 
the lack of it, but so that he will be thirsty 
enough to drink the wuttermiik when you hand 
it to him. Have it as cold as possible and 
give him a soup plate full three times a day; 
one day milk the next buttermilk. After he is 
well, feed him for sometime boiled rice and 
milk, and buttermilk and bring him gradually 
on to his regular feed. 

The above treatment I have found to put the 
mouth in such shape that the dog will take 
nourishment after the first twenty-four hours, 
and after that he will steadily improve, and 
four or five days sees the mouth entirely healed 
except that it is still tender to solid food. To 
a dog the size of a setter or hound you can 
give as high as a fiftieth of a grain at a dose 
of the bichloride of mercury; to pups and smal- 
ler breeds one-hundredth of a grain is enough, 
and in fact I confine myself to this dose with 
all sized dogs under St. Bernards or mastiffs, 
as it is quite as effective in the smaller dose 
as in the larger. 

DR. C. L. THUDICHUM 

Wayne, Pa. 





The Question Box 
Conducted by Ed. F. Haberlein 

Q.—"I have purchased two pointer pups, 
brother and sister, nine months old; are strictly 
first-class in every respect; nice and strong: 
heads and tails up; stand at point; natural re- 
trievers from land and water; rapid, merry 
workers. I think the bitch is the smartest 
thing I ever saw afield—never lets up. Have 
had them ten days; keep them shut up in a 
yard twenty-five square. Now, should I tie 
them up during course of yard training? In 
teaching to fetch would you commence with 
a bird, throwing it up and shooting at it the 
same time? Would like any suggestions you 
can make, and am quite willing to pay for 
same—send me bill. I presume you get more 
nonsensical questions from dog cranks than 
you care to have, but trust you will answer 
mine.”’ 

Ans.—No fee whatever. Am always pleased 
to hear from and assist dog-enthusiasts, and 
the one who claims to have the very best dogin 
the world captures my most profound respect, 
provided an honest conviction can be detected 
in the assertion. As a rule it is best to keep 


the dog tied up while under training, but since 
your kennel yard is small it will not be neces- 
sary to do so. To throw up a bird and shoot 
at it, as a first lesson, would be starting at 
the wrong end, and might also have the ef- 
fect of making the pup gunshy. ‘“‘The Amateur 
Trainer’ contains a great many “pointers; if 
you procure a copy and pursue the teachings 
step by step, your enthusiasm will be enhanced 
day by day. 

Q.—‘I have a brace of English setters 2 
months old, that I have trained according to 
rules laid down in ‘“‘The Amateur Trainer,” 
but I live in a section where there are no grouse 
or quail.. The dogs hunted some last Septem- 
ber in South Dakota, where I will go September 
Ist. One, the bitch, is very timid, but a nice 
hunter and very steady. The other, a dog, 
has an exceptionally wide range, but not very 
steady. They both chase small birds a great 
deal and I’m afraid they will do the same in 
the field this fall. The dogs are nicely under 
control, but in their runs they are often so 
far from me when they get a bird up that they 
can’t hear me.’”’ 

Ans.—Owing to the fact that you have no 
game birds in your vicinity the dogs naturally 
take to chasing small birds for want of some- 
thing better to attract their attention. You 
need not worry on that account, however. So 
soon as you put the dogs down in a country 
where game birds are found and, after getting 
the dogs introduced to them, they will cease 
their tomfoolery and soon become ambitious, 
active workers. Reprimand sharply when giv- 
ing their attention to small birds and flatter 
much when seeking desirable birds. 

Q.—‘‘Please give me your opinion on the fol- 
lowing two questions: I have a pointer bitch 
that hunts nicely but will not retrieve, never 
having been taught; is three and a half years 
old. Can she be taught yet successfully? What 
would be your advice about having her spayed, 
as I desire to have same done if it can be 
without ruining her as a bird dog, as I have 
had a great deal of trouble when in heat. Your 
advice on this will be appreciated as a favor.” 

Ans.—Yes, she can be taught to retrieve per- 
fectly, and age need not be considered—in fact 
an old dog can be put “through the mill’ in 
less time than a young puppy. Follow instruc- 
tions contained in “The Amateur Trainer.’. 
(‘Field and Stream’”’ can supply the book.) To 
the second question I must reply emphatically, 
no, don’t! It would ruin her as a bird hunt- 
ing dog, soon becoming overfat, lazy and de- 
void of ambition. A bitch usually comes in 
season twice a year, and if securely locked up 
during the period, she can be used afield the 
rest of the time without trouble. 

Q.—“I have two fine bird dogs that are per- 
fectly trained and work to perfection when I 
take them afield, but as my time is limited I 
cannot accompany the dogs out as often as I 
would like and to satisfy their ambition to hunt, 
and quite frequently they slip away from home 
and go on a self-hunt, remaining out away from 
home for two or three days at a time. Can yoéd 
suggest a way to prevent this without tying 
them up, which I would rather not do?” 

Ans.—Yes, it can be done, and the modus 
operandi is quite simple. Proceed thus: Take 
a hardwood stick, a broomhandle does very 
well, cut a piece about twelve inches in length, 
at the exact center tie a leather string, pass the 
string through the ring of dog’s collar and 
securely tie to same at a length that will bring 
the stick about even in height to dog’s Knees 
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when at a running posture. fhe stick being 
thrown forward by the one leg, will be whip- 
ped backand against the other leg with increased 
force as the dog’s speed increases, thereby in- 
flicting a severe punishment to dog and will 
positively prevent him from running, hence 
keep him at home. 

Q.—“I have an English setter dog which has 
not turned out to be a satisfactory hunting dog, 
as he has no ambition to hunt, being taken in 
to coveys he pays no attention to the birds 
and will not range well. He is a full-blooded 
dog and he is from good stock, and I see no 
reason why he would not be satisfactory. Do 
you think he would do better in another year, 





Ready for the start to the fields 


or what could I do to improve him? He is 
just a year old and is rather large for his 
breed of dogs.”’ 

Ans.—There is no certainty of your dog ever 
amounting to anything in the field, as even 
superior parents occasionally produce a duffer, 
while the rest of the litter may all be first- 
class fielders at one year old. But, with proper 
handling and lots of chances in the field his 
latent talent may be aroused and, not unfre- 
quently, such dogs develop into very satis- 
tory workers. It is quite probable that your 
dog was reared in the city where his instinctive 
propensities have been smothered. Your query 
recalls to my mind a similar case. A friend of 
mine had procured a very finely bred English 
setter puppy eight weeks old. For want of a 
yard suitable for the little fellow to romp 
about in, the pup was shut up in the barn with 
the family horse. When old enough the beauti- 
ful puppy was allowed to follow the buggy for 
exercise on drives about the city, and after re- 
turning home was again shut up in the barn; 
that continued till the opening of the quail 
season in 1900, at which time the youngster was 
about eighteen months old. The stable, as is 
usually the case, was infested with rats. For 
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want of something better to do the pup na- 
turally gave them his full attention while 
passing his lonely hours in the barn—develop- 
ing into a splendid ratter. At the opening of 
the quail season the good man loaded dog, gun 
and ammunition into the buggy and drove out 
fifteen miles to enjoy a quail hunt. Lo! That 
pup paid no more attention to birds than a 
fence post would, and when any were flushed 
by his master the pup was startled and ran 
back to hide under the buggy. A more disap- 
pointed quail hunter never returned from a 
hunt. A high-bred English setter was for sale 
cheap, to be given away or shot for want of a 
taker! I knew the pup’s dam and sire and full 
pedigree, considered the situation for but a 
moment and forthwith wagered a case of— 
that in two weeks time that same dog would 
hunt and point quail. Taken; I won. On the 
lirst trip out in company of an energetic bird- 
linder the “duffer’’ merely looked on in won- 
Germent; the second time out he began to get 
partially interested in the other’s sport; on the 
third time out he actually outdid the old dog 
in manner of range, ambition, and pointed at 
every opportunity, chasing the birds clear out 
of sight when flushed by me. From that time 
on a more ambitious hunter would have been 
hard to find in this vicinity. 

So my advice is: Put your dog on birds in 
company with an ambitious aog and in a few 
.imes out latent or rather smothered instinct 
will be aroused to your entire satisfaction. 








Some Befriended Waifs 

Ernest Seton Thompson says: “Without 
doubt dogs have intelligence offices, or signal 
stations, distributed along thoroughfares, which 
give needed information to dogs wishing as- 
sistance in any manner, such as a kind friend 
at hand, where a dog can find food and shelter, 
and so on.”’ My own observation and experi- 
ence long ago proved conclusively the truth 
of Mr. Thompson's theory, and our home has 
for years been visited by many dogs of various 
breeds in need of nursing or a temporary 
home, or until an owner of the stray dog 
appeared. Also I claim a stray dog knows to a 
certainty who he can follow safely and find 
succor. For as the author of “Bob, Son of Bat- 
tle,” shows you can always know the master 
through his dog, to illustrate: 

While walking one day, I passed a beautiful 
large black dog, with a glossy coat, and what 
sportsmen call finely teathered. He seemed in 
such distress, running hither and thither and 
crying piteously, that I spoke a kind word. The 
dog stopped his distressful actions and in- 
stantly followed me. 

I was visiting a few friends, and, judge of my 
surprise, after making my first call, at finding 
my canine friend civilly awaiting me on the 
doorstep and following me from house to house. 
At each and every place he awaited my coming 
out with a glad recognition, and when I reached 
home readily came in and craved food and lodg- 
ing. We all noticed he accepted his food and 
bed as a matter of fact, but was never very 
demonstrative, simply tolerating us and mak- 
ing the best of the situation. The dog had 
evidently been lost some time, for he was 
quite famished, and heavy requisitions were 
made on the butcher and milkman. A week 
passed. We advertised him, but no owner 
came. He took walks with me daily and came 
home readily enough till one morning he walked 
to town with me and entered a hardware store, 
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when the dog took up a scent from the floor, 
and following it soon sprang upon a common 
looking man, covering him with caresses. 

The man, who had seen me enter the shop, 
came forward and asked me if I had been keep- 
ing his dog? ‘“‘Certainly,’’ I said, ‘‘and we have 
advertised him the past week in the ‘Found Col- 
umn,’”’ ‘No, you hain't,’’ he said, ‘“‘but I’ve 
been advertising him right along,’’ and pulling 
out a morning paper showed me his advertise- 
ment, close to mine. Mine, ‘Setter found,’’ 
and his, “Newfoundland lost, $10 reward.” 

I said I was glad to find his master. He said, 
“You seem to be rich, man; you hain't a-going 
to charge me $10 for keeping a poor man’s dog 
a week?” “I am glad,’’ I replied, ‘“‘to find the 
dog’s master,’’ and stooped to pat the animal’s 
head, when he snapped his teeth viciously and 
growled. ‘Il saw he was a nice animal, and 
I merely did as I would be done by.” All this 
time the man was edging toward the door, and 
finally without a thought of the butcher, the 
baker, or my advertising, or even a thank you, 
man and the dog darted out of the doors and 
were soon lost to view. 

Sitting on the porch one June morning a 
Skye Terrier came up to me, sniffed about sus- 
piciously, retreated a few steps, then looked 
inquiringly, as though wanting information. He 
had a very discouraging air, so 1 said in a sym- 
pathetic voice, ‘‘What is it?’ He advanced a 
step or two, gave a feeble wag of his tail, and 
as I added, “Did he lose his master?’ he seemed 
to recognize the voice of a friend. 

1 then began calling off the names given to 
that breed of dog, such as Frank, Sky, Dandy 
and down the gamut till I reached Rob. At 
that name he gave me a swift glance, followed 
by a vigorous thumping of his little feathered 
tail, and said as plainly as a dog could, ‘“‘We 
have known each other before.’’ I gave him 
food. He looked gratitude itself, smelt it, but 
withdrew without touching it, and looked so 
sorrowful, as much as to say, ‘“‘Can’t you see 
I am heartbroken? I’ve lost my mistress.” 

Rob was finally driven to food, and was so 
gentle and grateful for all effort on my part 
and so thoroughly well bred that for the five 
days he was with me I did all I could to find 
his ower. I watched the “Lost and Found” 
column in the dailies, and the fifth day saw 
two advertisements that fitted his case in a 
way. I sent word to each party where such a 
dog could be found. The following morning 
Rob and I sat on the porch, and my reading 
ceased on hearing Rob give a joyful bark, and 
seeing him fly down the walk to greet a mod- 
estly dressed young woman who approached 
me. The joyful greetings of Rob and the young 
woman's pleased countenance proved conclu- 
sively her rightful ownership. 

't was a hot day; the owner had walked a 
long distance, and I asked her to be seated, 
and when rested, tell me about losing her dog. 
Well, Rob had been gone from home ten days. 
He was probably stolen, for he never left home 
of his own accord. He probably got away from 
his captors and came to me. “I should have 
been heartbroken if I had lost him,’’ said his 
owner, “and you have been so good to keep 
him. TI'll tell you how I came by him. A few 
years ago I was engaged to be married to a 
young man, a brakeman on a railroad, and one 
morning (we were to have been married in a 
month) he came to see me to bid me good-by 
for a few days. He brought this dog, a tiny 
puppy then, and when he said good-by it was 
the last time I ever saw him. He was killed 














next day in a smashup, and I'd give the last 
cent I had to get this dog back,’’ and she took 
out a well worn purse and two $5 bills neatly 
folded and handed them to me. 

“No, young lady,’’ I said, “put up your money, 
I've only paid postage in sending you word, 
and never wish for anything. Your Rob has 
been a perfect gentleman, and I am repaid 
tenfold in seeing your joy in finding him.” 

When she found me still unwilling to accept 
her hard earned money, she added: “Well, I 
am poor, and a Catholic, and I shall always 
pray for you,’ and taking her Terrier in her 
arms she dropped a few joyful tears, and Rob 
and his grateful mistress went on their way 
rejoicing.—“‘Field and Fancy.” 








Dog Kennels 

Dogs that are valued at large sums, or that 
have been imported at great expense, have been 
too frequently intrusted to inexperienced 
grooms, fed on unsuitable food, and the shel- 
ter of the vacant space under the stoop, in 
damp cellars, in coops exposed to the glare of 
the sun, or a leaky outhouse, has often been 
considered good enough for them. 

Lack of due consideration has frequently been 
the cause of this; owners have generally many 
other matters claiming their attention, and as 
long as the dogs are ready and in some con- 
dition to add to their winnings at the dog 
shows, or trials, nothing more is expected, says 
a writer in The American Field. It is seldom 
that owners, or care takers, remember that the 
horses and cattle of comparatively small value, 
receive much better care and attention. It is 
rarely that the matter of sound physical con- 
ditions, so needful for the production of their 
equal, for their best presentation, or work, get 
much consideration, and the development of the 
instinctive and mental qualities, or even physi- 
cal properties, of their progeny are less likeiy 
to have the requisite attention and devotion. 

It has therefore become necesary to call at- 
tention to even elementary matters relating to 
the dogs’ welfare. 

Some importance must be given to the eleva- 
tion and dryness of the situation of the breed- 
ing kennel, for the mortality of the puppies is 
greatly affected by the presence of a damp, 
moisture laden atmosphere, especially when 
distemper or other ailments occur. Warmth of 
an artificial nature is not a blessing to dogs, 
especially when length, hardness or density of 
coat is desirable; even for winter maternity 
a tempering of atmosphere is preferable to 
steam-heated conditions. Sunlight is important 
at all seasons and under every condition. Shade 
and soft, moist eurth for a burrow are impor- 
tant in the summer, but if this is secured by 
sfiade trees in the runs, ic is not always satis- 
factory, and creepers on the fences will be found 
to afford ample shade, without keeping out 
sunshine in the winter, or maintaining a damp, 
dripping state directly under them. Ventila 
tion is important, yet drafts must be avoided 
particularly in their sleeping quarters. Drain- 
age is equally necessary, and therefore the flow 
of water through the sieeping quarters should 
be carried well away, ana the outside runs are 
best when sloping, in order that the rain may 
have a similar effect. 

The sleeping quarters should not be too con- 
fined, and the runs ougnt to be sufficiently 
large for the dogs to romp, and at least twice 
daily it is well to release them from any in- 
closure, and let them run at large. This should 
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be done early mornings, when the dogs are lIet 
out of their sleeping quarters, and in the even- 
ing after feeding. Grass and brush will be found 
desirable for sporting dogs, and a stream very 
beneficial in many ways. 

The runs should not be cemented or asphalt, 
for either will be found ruinous to the feet, and 
in no way conducive to their general welfare. 
For the floor of their sleeping quarters such 
materials may be used to insure cleanliness and 
proper sanitary conditions, but boards must be 
provided for their sleeping places, if not for a 
covering for the lower floor of cement or other 
non-porous material. 

When it is necessary to make use of barns 
or similar buildings for kennel purposes, care 
must be taken with the drains, the manure 
should be taken away, lime or disinfectants 
used. 

In warm climates bedding is unnecessary dur- 
ing the summer months. As fleas breed in hay 
and other material generally used, it is well 
to do without any. Leaves, hay, straw, salt 
meadow hay, wood shavings will be found suit- 
able for winter bedding. 

A very cheap way of providing easily cleaned 
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tal arrangement in America is that of Mr. Rock- 
efeller’s in Greenwich, Conn., where his mana- 
ger, “Joe’’ Lewis, has so arranged things that 
littie is left to be desired. A plan of these 
kennels should be of real service to owners, and 
a visit to them would be of still greater advan- 
tage, for a brief description must of necessity 
convey but a superficial knowledge 

The natural conditions spoken of have been 
secured in this instance; the buildings are on an 
elevation, and the runs on an incline. The 
buildings are light, airy and substantial, well 
ventilated, drained and _ protected. The ce- 
mented fioors of the sleeping quarters are cov- 
ered with boards, so that the dampness of it 
after cleansing is not severe on the dogs, nor 
do the feet of the dogs come in touch with it. 

The hospital is a distinct erection, provided 
with admirably made coops, where the patients 
are confined, yet have air, light and company, 
without drafts, or damp, and direct contact. 
The kind of shelves used resting can be taken 
out for cleansing and disinfecting. Sometimes 
puppies separated from their kennel mates will, 
if secluded, droop, and give way to the ravages 


of disease 





A six week's old litter, owned by G. A. Biggs, Findlay, O. 


sleeping quarters for dogs is to make a bench 
which can be fastened on hinges to the wall, and 
sunvported by legs that can be so treated. This 
can be turned back, and the floor, walls and it- 
self disinfected and cleaned. It is well to have 
some slant to the center of such a bench, for 
it will be found that, especially after work, 
dogs make themselves snug and comfortable, 
getting greater rest, where the inclination is 
something like that of a barrel on its side. In 
their native wild state they scooped out the 
earth, making a kind of nest; the disposition to 
turn round before settling to rest is the result 
of this, and not an exemplification of the adage 
that “one good turn deserves another."’ It 
will be found advisable to have a separate 
building for hospital use, and where large num- 
bers of dogs are likely to be affected, it is well 
for this to be large enough for use for quaran- 
tine for dogs entering the kennel, or after visit- 
ing exhibitions where infectious or contagious 
diseases are likely to be present. With the use 
of disinfectants, the period of isolation need 
not be long. 

Perhaps the best general kennel and hospi- 








Mental as well as physical conditions should 
be considered in canines, yet this is rarely 
provided for, by even the most experienced. 
Dogs have not only instinct, but mind, nerves 
and other qualities which have to be consider- 
ed by those who are to become sucessful, cap- 
able kennel superintendents, or even attend- 
ants, up to the standard demanded at this 
period, and in this progressive country, and it 
is by the cultivation and exercise of such quali- 
ties that Americans devoted to dogs can place 
their country on the high plane attained by 
it in other spheres. 


Editor “Field and Stream’’: Notwithstand- 
ing the heat, I have had game sport with the 
Airdales during past month. I killed several 
woodcock in the woods with them in July, also 
eight possums in one evening. Have had them 
out after foxes on several moonlight nights, 
and lost one pup in a fox den for thirty-six 
hours; eventually I got her out. I am glad to 
say that people are realizing that the bitch 
makes the better companion, and the fancied 
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objection to the sex is disappearing. Have had 
more calls for bitches than for dogs during 
past few weeks, and trust the demand may 
continue. There is no comparison in my ex- 
perience between the sexes for companions 
or sport, the bitch being almost invariably more 
affectionate and keener hunter. 
T. P. MALLORIE 

Waterside Kennels, Tunis, Md. 





No three explorers ever took into the polar 
regions so many dogs as Mr. E. B. Baldwin 
is now carrying north on his ship America. He 
sent to Siberia last fall for 400 of the best dogs 


that could be found for sledge hauling. They. 
cost him delivered on the Atlantic coast 
about twenty dollars apiece. He sailed from 


Vardo the other day with 426 dogs on board, 
representing an investment of over $8,000 in 
dogs. The animals, crowded into cramped quar- 
ters on the little ship, will not find their sur- 
roundings conducive to harmony and will doubt- 
less enliven a voyage that might otherwise be 
monotonous if the ice does not impede the vogy- 
age to Franz Josef Land. 

In providing so large an equipment of sledge 
animals Mr. Baldwin is only carrying out the 
most recent ideas as to the best means of 
reaching the North Pole. It is very probable 
that the North Pole would have been attained 
within the past decade if either Nansen or the 
Duke of the Abruzzi had possessed a sufficient 


number of dogs and supplies for them. Recent 
experience has convinced Arctic experts that 
the Pole will be reached by some man fitted 


by nature to lead such an enterprise and hav- 
ing plenty of dog power and supplies. 

When Nansen had advanced twenty-four days 
from his ship he was within 261 statute miles 
of the Pole and was making good progress; but 
his dog food would have been exhausted in a 
week and it would have been sheer madness 
to advance farther. If he had had a large 
number of dogs, the weaker ones to be killed 
from day to day and fed to the others, he might 
perhaps have reached the Pole. This method 
of advancing over the sea ice is not pleasing 
nor humane, but it is now regarded as the 
only practical method of pushing discovery to 
the Pole itself. Capt. Cagni, of the Abruzzi 
party, was at a point, in April last year, within 
239 miles of the Pole, having surpassed Nan- 
sen’s record by twenty-two miles. At this point 


his supply of sledge animals was so far exhaust- 
ed that he had no 
back. 

Mr. Baldwin bases his hopes of complete suc- 
upon 


alternative except to turn 


cess in his undertaking large!, his ample 
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supply of dogs for sledging purposes and dog 
food. He has the right idea, according to the 
present conception, of the most feasible method 
of reaching the North Pole. If with his remark- 
ably fine equipment he is blessed with fairly 
good luck he may win the long-sought prize he 
is seeking. 


The Reward of Merit 


Dr. H. Clay Glover, manufacturer of the com- 
plete line of dog remedies bearing his name, 
has recently moved into larger quarters at 1278 
Broadway, New York. The reputation of these 
remedies is long established, and he reports a 
steadily increasing foreign trade, including 
Cuba, Hawaii, Australia, Great Britain and 
the continent. The dealer in dog supplies who 
in this country at this day does not carry a 
stock of these standard remedies is certainly 
behind the times. 


Prizes for Irish Setters 
The Irish Setter Club of America offers $30 
to the tftirst Irish setter, and $20 to the sec- 
ond Irish setter winning and individual first, 
second or third prize in any stake of any bona 
fide field trial in the United States or Canada 
during the season of 1901 and 1902 prior to 
February ll, 1902. GEO. H. THOMPSON, 
Secretary I. S. C. 
Lansdowne, Pa., July 20. 








Breeding dogs for export to China, where they 
are used for food by mandarins and wealthy 
families, is the business of R. H. Patrick, Mid- 
way, Caroline Islands. The ‘dog packer,” as 
he is known in the Pacific Islands, is on his 
way East to purchase a Kennel of St. Bernard 
dogs. 


Mr. J. M. F. Trotter, of Norfolk, Va., has 
bought from Mr. O. J. Burgess, Minsford, Eng- 
land, the red cocker spaniel dog Redskin Bowd- 
ler, by Geo. Bowdler—Braeside Betty. 


The Connecticut Legislature has passed a ken- 
nel license law permitting the owners of any 
kennel to pay $50 and receive a kennel license. 
This is a good law and will be favorably re- 
ceived by owners of large kennels. 


The Swiss Mountain Kennels, Germantown, 
Pa., have sold the black cocker spaniel Banner 
Milton, by Ch. Middy—Banner Kitty, to Mr. 
George W. Haynes, Fremont, Ohio; also the 
black cocker Baby Marion to the same party. 
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Famous Bull Dogs. owned by Vancroft Kennels, Lazearville, West Virginia 
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A REVIEW OF THE BELGIAN HARE 
INDUSTRY 


Little could the originators of the Belgian 
hare have dreamed of the ultimate results of 
the great work of which their preliminary ef- 
fort was to be the forerunner. 

Taking it up as they did, nearly a century 
before it was to become of great commercial 
importance, and in a part of the world some- 
what remote from that which was to become 
the center of activity in that line, we can but 
wonder whether a thought ever entered their 
minds of the possibilities since developed in 
the fancy of England, the fancy of America 
and last and of most importance, the great and 
growing industry in America and Europe as a 
result of the economic value of the little ani- 
mal. 

Be that as it may, we must admit that, in 
the origin of the animal, it would appear self- 
evident that the features of size, symmetry, 
color, quality, health, plasticity and the adap- 
tability to various conditions of confinement, a 
feature so essential in domestic stock, were not 
overlooked nor even sligntly neglected. In fact, 
they were so beautifully and evenly blended 
that in the utility features we have been able 
to improve but little. 


In features applicable to the fancy numerous 
changes have been made during the interval 
and occasional changes will yet be made. 

Fancies change as time rolls on, and individ- 
ual preferences are continually being asserted, 
which is right. lt stimulates the work; it leads 
to public and printed discussions; it results in 
final united effort and decisive action. 


It is to be regretted that history does not 
furnish us with the names of the “keen stu- 
dents of Nature’ who, in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, set about the production of 
the leporine, the parent stock from which was 
derived both the Belgian hare and the Flemish 
giant rabbit. 


Of almost all other facts relative to the ani- 
mal we have positive proof as given in the 
standard works of both Europe and America, 
the former being “The Book of the Belgian 
Hare,” published by Ernest Wilkins of Wan- 
tage, England, and the latter being entitled 
“Belgian Hares’ and published by Elmer C. 
Rice of Boston, Mass. 


It is so interesting to trace this matter over 
the various stepping stones and through the 
various obstacles encountered that it makes 
either of those books most desirable reading. 

Activity is in evidence in every one of their 
pages. It is the surmounting of difficulties that 
makes the man of the boy, that makes the ex- 
perienced of the inexperienced, that makes 
maturity out of immaturity. Activity is life: 

















inertia is death, and it is on those lines that 
the study of this industry is so dear to us. 

A century ago animals for food were pro- 
curable in England without an extra effort, and 
America was teeming with wild animals which 
roamed at will over her vast domains. The 
question of meat supply was, at that time, a 
matter of minor consideration. 

The change, then, that has taken place dur- 
ing this time may be considered as only a sug- 
gestion of what will happen in this respect at 
the close of the present century, when applied 
to our advanced civilization, our diminishing 
territory and rapidly increasing population. 

Without a shadow of doubt the greatest as- 
sistance in solving the meat problem of the 
future is the advent of the Belgian hare. Con- 
ditions in the older and thickly populated dis- 
tricts of Europe confirm it. Where the popu- 
lation is so dense and soil so scarce as to pre- 
vent a footing on land; where the floating gar- 
den and the fisheries must be resorted to as 
means of livelihood and even in the extremity 
of housing bees on the roofs of buildings in 
cities; in all such cases the Belgian hare comes 
beautifully to the rescue, and utilizing the few 
morsels that would otherwise be waste he 
transforms it into most palatable food for his 
thankful keeper. 

Now let me call your attention to the one 
field that is now open—yes, even ripe—for de- 
velopment in the Belgian hare industry. We 
have all heard of the Yukon country and the 
Klondike. We have read repeatedly of the 
long, gloomy winters and of the very high prices 
there paid for eggs and poultry even when pro- 
curable from Seattle, and of the unappeased 
appetites for fresh meat of some kind when 
gold would “go begging’’ on account of the 
population of the mining camps being shut off 
from the outside world by snow and ice. 

Why has it not long ago occurred to those 
people that the Belgian hare was the one and 
only animal that could come to their rescue? 
The hare has a coat and a disposition to stand 
extreme cold admirably. It is not questioned 
that their short summers produce good carrots, 
parsnips, ruta-bagas and in many localities 
splendid oats. What more is wanted? Simply 
enterprise, the introduction of the Belgian hare. 
Even in their bleakest districts their wid rab- 
bit thrives on the native mosses and becomes 
almost extinct near the mining camps only be- 
cause he is so vigorously sought. There is no 
room to doubt that the Belgian hare would also 
be taught to eat with relish the same mosses. 
Let us see what the next few years will develop 
in that corner of the world for this industry. 
From one to four dollars per pound for fresh 
meat during the winter season would furnish 
as lucrative employment to the market pro- 
ducer there as the fancy has ever furnished 
here in civilization. 
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To review the matter briefly, we trace the 
animal from its origin in Belgium in the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century to its intro- 
duction into England about the middle of the 
century. We note the impression which it made 
on the English fancier about 1880, their sub- 
division of the leporine into two distinct types 
calling the fancy animal the Belgian hare, Bel- 
gian because it originated in Belgium, and hare 
because it somewhat resembled the wild Eng- 
lish hare, and the meat-producing animal the 
Flemish giant. 

With interest we study their original Belgian 
Hare Standard, formulateu and adopted in 1882, 
and with pleasure we follow the discussions that 
came up resulting in a revision of the docu- 
ment by practically the same body in 1889. 

The introduction of the animal into America 
about 1888 is of special interest to us, and the 
formation of the National Belgian Hare Club 
of America in 1897 is a most important event. 

The adoption of the American Standard of 
Excellence for Belgian hares and the origin of 
the score-card system of judging hares followed 
the same year and has been in vogue up to the 
present time. 

The last and most systematic move yet made 
in the Belgian fancy is the careful revision of 
the American Standard of bxcellence for Bel- 
gian hares in 1891. 

We have now pointed out the principal ‘“‘step- 
ping stones” of this attractive fancy and most 
profitable industry from its origin into this the 
beginning of the twentieth century. What the 
next ones will be and who wiil direct them re- 
mains to be seen, but it is evident that the 
popularity and usefulness of the animal will 
grow in importance just in proportion to the 
increase in population and the diminution of 
the acreage per capita in this country. 

It is no matter of conjecture then to say that 
the future manipulation of the industry is of 
vastly more consequence than that of the past. 

Nothing could be more conducive to under- 
mining the health of the animal than the enor- 
mous demand that has held out for breeding 
stock for the past three years. The inability 
of breeders to supply the demand has led to 
the mating of sick and weak animals in thou- 
sands of instances where the same would have 
been thrown out as culls had not such a demand 
existed. 

This matter has gone on until it has caused 
a wrong impression in the minds ot hundreds 
of well-meaning people, who now believe that 
the Belgian hare is not one of the hardiest of 
animals, when, in fact, nothing else is his equal 
in this respect. 

As an illustration of what I say let me ask 
you what you might expect as a result of a 
continued and pressing demand for any article 
when the supply is inadequate. We full well 
know that if such were the case with apples, 
potatoes or, in fact, any product, we as surely 
resort to the use of the more inferior specimens 
of the variety, the same that under less pre 
ing conditions would be discarded as worthless. 

Friends and fanciers, this is a dangerous 
practice when appliea to breeding stock and 
should not longer be tolerated. I appeal to you 
to use your best judgment in this respect and 
cull closely. Cease to use inferior breeding 
stock and help us to rid the country of poor 
stuck and a wrong impression. Individual! effort 
is what will tell most rapidly in this matter, 
and if you will each look after yourselves and 
your stock there wiil be nobody else and none 
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else’s stock to look out for. I hope that my 
morals of caution on this point will not pass by 
unheeded at this time. 

This may well be considered a “breathing 
spell’ in our line of wusiness, and after the 
coming season's shows the breeders of really 
first-class stock will again be taxed in supply- 
ing the progeny of winning specimens. 

The basic value of tue Belgian hare is well 
known to lie in its meat value. At the same 
time, as is true of all live stock, let us not be 
unappreciative of the work of the fancier. How 
many of us can trace our first admiration of a 
particular breed or variety of stock back to the 
exhibition room or show hall where the same 
was accompanied by its owner, an enthusiastic 
admirer of the same? 

Again, would a “measly” or even an ordinary 
specimen of that variety have attracted you to 
more than a passing notice? The work of the 
fancier, then, is plainly that of introduction 
and the betterment of the variety he admires. 

Is he a person who grows wealthy in a few 
years? No. Does he even make a financial suc- 
cess of his occupation? in but few instances. 
tie has the satisfaction of knowing that he has 
surmounted difficulties, has achieved a success, 
has given to the world a product superior to 
any before produced; and in so doing has ac- 
complished a work the memories of which wiil 
far outlive him. The usual remuneration for a 
life devoted to the fancy is a happy, active ex- 
istence, a continued hopeful and cheerful dis- 
position and a clear conscience, conscious of the 
fact that the world is better off for his having 
lived in it. 


From a Veteran Breeder 


Several moons since I promised to write an 
article for your paper on the Belgian hare. I 
have been a steady breeder nearly five years, 
commencing with two of the best I could find, 
They were about seven months old. It was at 
the start that my experience began. Both does 
were bred, but only one doe produced young, 
of two. After weaning the two youngsters 
then neither of the two does would produce 
young. I procured another strong, vigorous 
buck. The result was the same—no young. | 
commenced to wonder, after losing several 
months of valuable time, what was the cause. 
I don't believe in luck; it was cause and 
effect. I was born and raised among live stock. 
My thoughts carried me back about fifty years, 
when I was nine years old. My father, I can 
distinctly remember, bought a very fine short- 
horn bull calf. He was stuffed and coddled 
until he was about four years old. Father 
kept a large herd of cows. This fine bull never 
got him a single calf; he was made sterile by 
overfeeding of oil cake and other grain foods. I 
remembered the bull so distinctly, and mode 
of keeping and caring for him. That animal 
has never passed out of my mind. I could give 
un accurate description as to color, size and 
shape of the animal. The failure caused me 
much thought, though only young. 

When about twelve years old I started in the 
rabbit business and I remember the question 
being asked what was the best grain food for 
rabbits. A man by the name of F. Burberg 
said bran was the best grain food; this I never 
forgot. My next experience was a very large 
and handsome stallion becoming sterile from 
the stuffing process I also recall to mind 
when in the live stock business that milch 
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cows, after being fed heavy on corn for a cer- 
tain length of time, would become sterile. 

The trio of Belgians I fed all the alfalfa 
and corn they would eat. After thinking over 
the experience of long years, I concluded the 
Belgians were sterile by over-feeding of grain. 
I threw out all grain and gave the trio dry 
bran and all the hay they would eat. In a few 
weeks they commenced to breed and in due 
time raised two fine nests of young. After 
weaning the young I wanted to know what it 
cost to raise Belgians. I weighed twelve young 
and placed them in hutches and weighed all 
hay and bran fed, to the ounce. When the 
twelve youngsters were large enough to butch- 
er, and fat, I weighed them out. The feed 
consisted of alfalfa hay and dry bran. The hay 
cost $5 per ton, bran cost 65 cents per hundred. 
The cost per pound, live weight, on twelve 
Belgians hares was two and one-quarter cents, 
not including labor. I weighed those I wished 
to butcher while alive to see what it cost per 
pound dressed. I was now at some uncertainty. 
1 found that loose-built, flat-sided hares would 
dress off nearly half, and well-built animals, 
with rounding ribs, would round off nearly one- 
third. Here was a point not to be lost sight of 
—to select only the best. This proved to me that 
the shrinkage in poor built Belgian hares the 
percentage Was as great as it was between a 
good built shorthorn and the common, loose- 
built fat scrub. It is important for every 
breeder to keep in mind whether he is breeding 
for meat purposes or high-grade stock, to raise 
only stock with perfect, round-shape bodies. 
They take less per cent. of food in proportion 
to weight. 

Some people who have gone to raising Bel- 
gians are disgusted, and you could not give 
them a Belgian. If you ask why they are dis- 
gusted and what it costs per pound to raise 
a Belgian they can't tell you. If their does 
won't breed they can’t tell you why they won't 
breed. The breeder who feeds heavy on grain 
has all kinds of trouble. His animals are con- 
tinually taking cold. If he uses an astringent 
to dry up the nose the chances are good diar- 
rhoea will set in. He does not stop to think 
that the Belgian hare is a hot-blooded animal 
and their nature requires but little grain food. 
A person who owns a 1,000-pound horse that 
has no labor to perform and has all the good 
hay he wants to eat, one quart of oats night 
and morning will keep him very fat. How many 
Belgian hares will it take to make 1,000 pounds 
weight at five pounds each? If you would tell 
some rabbit men that one quart of oats was 
sufficient for 200 hares that weighed five pounds 
each, What would be their answer? One could 
rest assured of receiving a scoff and derision 
from most of the breeders. A few breeders are 
catching onto grain feed and feeding only hay 
to their Belgians. My experience teaches me 
that one teaspoonful of wheat or one table- 
spoonful of oats is abundance of grain for each 
hare that is matured (except when nursing), 
night and morning through the winter season 
and in summer time half that amount is suffi- 
cient. Too much grain causes animals to take 
frequent colds and these colds will often run 
into chronic catarrh, which is commonly called 
snuffies. Grain also produces vent disease in 
does and sterility, rush of blood to the head, 
diarrhoea, dyspepsia or slobbers in young, causes 
the stomach to get out of order and retards 
growth. I speak from experience and _ not 
theory Nothing is too good for the RBRelgian 
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and they are killed off by kindness for the want 
of better knowledge. After a time people will 
learn better how to take care of the pets. ‘Lhe 
safest feed is dry, coarse bran and good clover 
hay—all they want to eat. Wet bran is dang- 
erous for growing hares. It produces action 
and reaction. The reaction causes liver trouble, 
which is fatal. 

With all the disadvantages that new begin- 
ners have to contend with, the Belgian hare 
has come to stay, and all the howling can’t 
drive them out. They are the poor man’s meat 
and the rich man’s luxury. Every year our 
pasture plains are growing less, and as a con- 
sequence the supply of meat stock must grow 
less as the settlers take up the wild land to 
cultivate. Our population will continue to in- 
crease, and the meat problem will have to be 
solved. The poor man will not be able to buy 
meat in a few years’ time. When the working- 
man has to paysuch an exhorbitant price he will 
begin to look around for cheaper meat, as they 
do in Europe. You will then see the Belgians 
all over these United States and they will help 
materially to solve the meat question for the 
laboring man. What he does not want to eat 
he will take to the butcher instead of cash, or 
receive cash. Four years since I had to sell 
dressed Belgians to the hotels, as butchers did 
not handle them then. Now the butchers in 
Denver handle tons of dressed Belgians and 
as soon as people learn better how to cook 
them with a little fresh, fat pork, the greater 
will be the demand and higher will be the price. 
They are not like poultry; there is no waste 
after buying by drawing of inwards, but clear 
meat ready to put in the oven, with a very 
small per cent. of bone. No meat is produced 
at so small cost as the Belgian hare. The 
quality of the Belgians in Denver I presume 
is not realized in a large portion of the East. 
The amount of money spent to improve the 
stock has been immense. In the last three 
years quality, regardless of cost, has been the 
motto. England has been hunted for the best, 
each breeder looking for something better than 
his competitor. I will illustrate one breeder 
which will mean many breeders in Denver. 
This breeder was improving his stock three 
years since with 92 and under 93 score. Two 
years since the standard was raised one point; 
last year he was stocking up with 94 score breed- 
ing does; this year he is stocking up with 95 
point breeding does (Crabtree score). I pre- 
sume the score next year will be raised to 96 
score breeding does, and when the end will 
be reached no one can tell. 

England's imported stock is now left in the 
rear. Champion Fashoda took twenty-six prem- 
iums in England and Crystal Palace cup; he 
scored 95%. Crystal Palace cup winning doe in 
last show scored 95% (Crabtree). Denver breed- 
ers can now beat England's best show animals 
by several average quarter points. Judge Crab- 
tree is cutting down the score about three- 
quarters of a point each year, which makes 
it hard climbing for the breeders. 

Protection—This is what the breeder needs; 
also the buyer. The latter is gulled by padded 
score cards and fake pedigrees. I consider it 
a duty and necessity that every authorized 
and qualified judge keep a book record of all 
stock they score—date, name, markings and 
total score of each animal. This would have a 
tendency to check padding the score card and 
buyer could refer to judge as to truth of score 
eard, and all buvers of fine stock should insist 
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on getting an affidavit from the seller that 
score card accompanying animal was the one 
that said animal was scored by; also that pedi- 
grees are just and true according to record. 
This way of doing business would knock the 
fakirs out and protect the buyer and give stand- 
ing to the honest breeders. Every Belgian club 
in the country should have a fund set aside to 
prosecute any fraud found in Belgian hare 
transactions. When the atmosphere becomes 
more clear and more protection is given to the 
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buyer many people will invest that are now 
afraid to do so. If any breeder kicks against 
giving an affidavit as to the correct records 
or score card being the one that the animal 
was scored by, he had better get out of the 
business. 

Mr. Editor, I have taken up so 
I presume you will not want 
for many moons. Zs 


much space 
to see me again 
B. COMPTON 


Denver, Colo. 





Mountain Partridge. a specimen illustration from ‘“‘American Ornithology ” (see below) 


American Ornithology 
The above cut is a specimen illustration from 


American Ornithology, for only fifty cents a 
year. You can get pictures (equal to this) of 
every North American bird; also the egg (full 
size), besides an interesting story of each. Sto- 


ries by prominent writers. To have your library 
complete subscribe now from the start, January, 
1901. It is different from other magazines; origi- 
nal, interesting, instructive, and, always valua- 
ble. 50 cents a year, monthly. Sample free. Ad- 
dress Chas K Reed, Sta. A, Worcester, Mass 























Sport in Tennessee 

Parts of Eastern Tennessee, along the west- 
ern’ side of the Blue Ridge ‘‘divide,’’ are to-day 
the wildest region of our country east of the 
Mississippi. The railroads have not spoiled this 
wilderness for the hunter, indeed, they have 
enabled him to get quickly from his city avoca- 
tion to places within sound of the mountain- 
eer’s rifle. This region's physical difficulties 
have saved it from becoming commonplace with 
civilization, and it well repays a visit from the 
devotee of rod and gun. 

The hunter will find it a continual pleasure. 
Deer and bear are still quite plentiful, and of 
small game there is no end. Good sport may 
be found along the narrow guage road from 
Johnson City to Roan Mountain. Here, also, 
is a paradise for fishermen. Linville River, 
reached by a ten-mile drive througn the moun- 
tains from Cranberry, is a great trout stream 
but it is only one of many in the immediate 
neighborhood, 

Some of these streams are the Linville, Boone 
Fork, Wantauga, Grandmother Fork, -ilson's 
Creek, and North Fork, they all teem with rain- 
bow and speckled trout, and if the fisherman 
is surfeited he can, for diversion, climb Grand- 
father Mountain and see from its summit into 
no less than five states—Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. 

For headquarters in preparing for short ex- 
ecursions in this region the traveler will natur- 
ally choose Knoxville and Chattanooga, both 
of them are well worth a visit. At the latter 
is the famous Lookout Mountain which no visi 
tor to Eastern Tennessee can afford to pass 
by. Here the Union soldier charged with fierc- 
est, courage, though to scale its precipitous 
sides now without being under a murderous fire 
is feat enough for the average man. 

When the hunter tires of scenery 
turn westward into the lower country of the 
State and find plenty of partridge and other 
small game awaiting his attention. Late in tne 
autumn, also, he will find very good duck shoot- 
ing along the Tennessee River, for that is one 
of the first stopping places of the birds in their 
long flight from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, 
and many get no further, going, instead, into 
the huntsman’s bag. Good centers for part- 
ridge in this neighborhood are found all along 
the line of the Southern, from Knoxville to 
Chattanooga. Wright, Concord, Sweetwater, 
Athens and Priceville are all good places, as 
are also several on the Bristol branch to the 
northeast of Knoxville 


he may 


The above points of interest to sportsmen are 
reached by the Southern railway. A letter ad- 
dressed to W. A. Turk, G. P. A., Washington, 
D. C., will secure a handsome booklet giving 
detailed information in regard to this country. 


west from the Twin Cities along the 
“Soo Line’ the sportsman need not go very far 
until he finds himself in a region which for 
quantity and variety of game cannot be ex- 
celled. This line has a splendidly arranged 
booklet giving specific information of the points 
to go, guides, ete. It is also interspersed with 
handsome illustrations and, moreover, it tells 
of a new “paradise’’ in the far West where 
houseboating facilities are provided especially 
for the sportsman. A copy of this really valu- 
able booklet may be obtained by addressing W. 
R. Callaway, G. P. A., Minneapolis, Minn., men- 
tioning “Field and Stream.’ 


Going 


The new 1901 edition of “Shooting and Fishing 
Along the Line of the Great Northern Railway”’ 


is without an equal amongst books of this 
class. It is handsomely bound in colored cov- 
ers, of new and attractive design. It is printed 
on fine plate paper, in two colors, is beautifully 
illustrated with photographs reproduced in half- 
tone, and is in all respects a magnificent speci- 
men of the printer’s art. 

Compiete information is given about all sorts 
and conditions of sport, from lion and grizzly 
bear to “cotton tails,”’ and including every fish 
that swims in the many lakes and rivers of the 
wide Northwestern States. 

All the little details of lakes, boats, bait, dis- 
tances, ete., have been carefully compiled by 
practical sportsmen, and will be found a great 
convenience to any one planning a trip. A new 
map of Minnesota in three colors is bound Into 
each book. 

The hunter or fisherman who is 
possessor of this encyclopedia of sport in the 
Northwest needs no further guide to tell him 
where to go a-fishing or shooting. By mail for 
6 cents from F. I. Whitney, general passenger 
and ticket agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


the fortunate 


Gen. Charles W. Darling of Utica, this State, 
is the proud possessor of what he and his friends 
think is the next to the largest pair of elk 
horns of which anybody has any knowledge. 
The antlers measure 9 feet and 3 inches from 
tip of beam to tip of beam across the skull, 
and they have a spread of 53% inches. The 



















































































beam lengths are 55 and 5 inches, and of the 
ten prongs the longest are 16 and 17 inches. Had 
these horns been differently mounted, with the 
animal's head between them, their spread 
would have been 24 inches more than it is. 
They were found many years ago at what is 
somewhat indefinitely described as ‘‘the base 
of the Rocky Mountains.’ It is believed that 
the only larger pair of elk horns in existence 
is that now owned by the Emperor of Germany, 
having been presented to him by Herr Hans 
Leiden, the Director of the Zoological Garden 
at Cologne. These horns measure 12 feet from 
tip to tip of beam across the skull, and have a 
spread of 62 inches. The beam lengths are 66 
and 674%, and the longest of their twelve prongs 
are 22 and 23% inches. 





The rifle which is making quite a stir just 
now, being used by the Irish team in the in- 
ternational contest at Sea Girt, is the Mann- 
licher Sporting Rifle (‘‘Haenel’’). ‘These rifles 
are used by notable target experts and ig 
game hunters and explorers in all parts of the 
world. We append here some remarks by one 
of these personages well known to our readers: 

“You wanted me to report on the Mannlicher, 
and I must say that it is the most deadly gun I 
ever carried. Its great velocity of 2,000 feet 
per second, and its extremely flat trajectory, 
make it very desirable for long range shooting. 
At three to four hundred yards, if held on the 
game, the ball is into it almost the instant you 
touch the trigger. Il was using the metal patch 
soft nose, which will mushroom on flesh, and 
the patch seems to be slightly cut with the 
lands of the barrel when fired, and expands by 
pressure of the soft nose when it strikes, and 
then goes through the animal like a buzz-saw. 
The sheep when struck drop as limp as a rag, 
and the moose, no matter in what part of the 
body he was struck, seemed paralyzed from the 
first shot Again, the gun is very ght, which 
is a great advantage when you pack your loads 
on your back. You Know I am not an agent for 
the Mannlicher works, but let honor fall where 
it is due.—Dall De Weese.”’ 

For particulars see advertisement elsewhere 
or send for catalogue to the United States 
agent, A. H. Funke, 103 Duane street, New 
York. Mr. Funke has also a new camper’s or 
hunter’s light which seems to fill a long-felt 
want. It is light, strong, powerful, adaptable to 
so Many purposes and adjustments that it has 
only to become known to be widely used. It 
burns a substitute for kerosene or other ob- 
jectionable oils which seems to be faultless, is 
cheap and everywhere obtainable. By all means 
write to Mr. Funke for particulars of this 
seemingly indispensable camping or cruising 
light. Above all it gives a large volume of 
light, superior to any other known medium. 





A bargain is offered in a completely furnish- 
ed cottage in the Adirondacks, as will be noticed 
in our advertising columns. The cottage is 
well furnished and is in first-class condition, 
ready for any one to go there and live com- 
fortably, being supplied with lamps of latest 
style, attractive furniture, musical instruments, 
books, dishes, cooking utensils and everything 
required in a well-equipped home. It is in one 
of the wildest and most attractive parts of the 
Adirondacks, and still is conveniently reached. 
The shooting and fishing are excellent, and this 
is a rare opportunity to secure a fine place at 
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a great bargain. As for health, there is no 
place in the East that surpasses the Adiron- 
dacks, if there is in the world. 

Of the several ways in which tobacco is used, 
the original one of smoking it in a pipe is un- 
doubtedly the least harmful. If it is not carried 
to an excess, it is, says a physician who is 
also an inveterate smoker, difficult to prove that 
pipe smoking is injurious in any degree what- 
ever. The best pipe is made of briar-root, 
with a short and straight, or slightly curved 
stem. The mouthpiece should be amber, amber- 
oid or hard rubber. Such a pipe is easy to hold 
in the mouth, and does not interfere with read- 
ing. It remained, however, for a fellow sports- 
man to invent the long looked for perfect pipe. 
His name is Franklin A. Paine, and his address 
is Duluth, Minn. In our advertising pages will 
be found a description of his wonderful pipe. 
Do not hesitate to order one at once. You will 
ever after thank us for having directed your 
attention to the ideal pipe. We have a pair of 
them and we know. 





People in Norway are now planning to con- 
struct in the most northerly district of their 
country an immense national park in which ani- 
mais from the polar regions are to be placed. 
Herr Mohn, a scientist of Christiania, is the 
originator of this plan. 

He points out that there are some polar ani- 
mals which cannot live in the ordinary zoolog- 
ical gardens of Europe, as the climatic condi- 
tions do not suit them, and he claims that the 
north of Norway is the only part of Europe in 
which a suitable home can be arranged for 
such animals. He admics that some animals 
from the polar regions, such as bears, foxes, 
hares, seals, reindeers, Eskimo dogs, and vari- 
ous species of birds, seem to thrive well enough 
in the zoological gardens in the north of Europe 
but he claims that they would be much happier 
if allowed to rove over a large domain in the 
north of Norway, and, futhermore, he points out 
that all attempts which have yet been made 
to acclimatize the musk ox in zoological gard- 
ens have failed, and that only by placing several 
specimens of this interesting animal in a na- 
tional park in Norway can all danger of its 
possible extermination be guarded against. 

Henry L. Jespersen, 10 Park Place, N 
makes another great offer as follows: The 
Champion or Lovell Single Gun, blued steel bar- 
rel, case hardened mountings, top snap action, 
rebounding locks, pistol grip, choke bored for 
nitro or black powder, 12 or 16 gauge, $5.0. The 
same with automatic ejector, $5.35. The American 
Arms Co. hammer double-barreled guns, twist 
barrels, top lever, rebounding locks, extension 
rib, snap fore-end, pistol grip, 12 gauge, price 
$10.00. These are extra good guns, all parts 
hardened and interchangeable and bored for 
nitro and black powder. I also handle every- 
thing in the sportsman’s line. Send for my 
illustrated catalogue No. 5. Henry L. Jesper- 
sen, 10 Park Place, New York. 





The Lefever Arms Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., 
have this to say: 

“To our patrons and sportsmen at large we 
will say that we do not pretend to compete in 
price with machine-made guns that are turned 
out by the thousand and put on the market 
at low prices and large discounts Every gun 
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that we manufacture is finished by hand by the 
most skilled workmen that can be obtained. 
The machine work on these guns is accom- 
plished with the highest class of tools and 
machines that can be produced, and every por- 
tion of the work is subjected to tests by the 
most accurate gauges. The hand labor on our 
cheapest grade of guns more than equals the 
cost of producing a machine-made gun entire, 
outside of the cost of material. The roughly- 
finished, poorly balanced guns, constructed from 
poor material and by inferior workmen, are 
short lived, and about the time the sportsman 
becomes thoroughly familiar with the gun its 
action becomes shaky; the choke is shot out— 
his gun is a worn out affair, and a source of 
continued disappointment and expense. We 
have put our medium priced gun on the mar- 
ket, which we sell on the smallest possible 
margin of profit, to meet the demand of sports- 
men who desire a first-class and durable gun, 
but are not prepared to buy our highest 
grades.”’ 

Send for this catalogue and you will join 
with the army of sportsmen who are using 
Lefevers. 

Eugene Griffith now enjoys the distinction 
of having won consecutively the two greatest 
trap shooting fixtures of the United States— 
the Grand American Handicaps, at live birds 
and targets, respectively. Speaking of Griffith's 
victory, after the shoot on Thursday, July 18, 
one of the Rhode Islander’s competitors in the 
event, said: 

“There is a combination hard to beat, Par- 
ker gun, Laflin & Rand Smokeless, Leader 
shells and E. C. Griffith, Any one of them 
alone would prove a strong factor in any race, 
but taken together, they are pretty nearly in- 
vincible.”’ 

The combination referred to is the same that 
won the big live bird event at Interstate Park 
last March. With that and the target handi- 
cap to his credit, Griffith easily steps into the 
position of premier trap shot of the year. 


“Tommy,” the big Korean bear of the New 
York Zoological Garden, in Bronx Park, who 
has always been considered the boss of the den, 
was lassoed and pulled from a treetop recently 
where he fled, broken in body and spirit, after 
a fight to a finish with ‘Big Bill,’’ one of his 
cagemates. 

For three days “Tommy” had sat in the tree- 
top nursing his wounds and watching every 
move of his enemy. It was thought that he 
would starve himself to death unless some ac- 
tion was taken. 

There were two other bears in ‘“‘Tommy'’s” 
cage, one of which was “Big Bill,’ the brown 
bear, and the other a Chinese bear called the 
“Chinaman.’ When “Tommy,” as usual, at- 
tempted to appropriate the largest portion of the 
“Chinaman’s” dinner there were objections, and 
an encounter that made the fur fly took place. 
“Big Bill’ jumped into the ring for the second 
round, and used his claws and teeth with such 
effect that “Tommy” turned tail and sprinted 
for the tree, where he sought refuge in its 
highest crotch. 

Neither threats nor tempting food could in- 
duce “Tommy” to leave his perch, his sole oc- 
cupation being to watch “Big Bill,’ who had 
taught him a very effective lesson. 

Director William T. Hornaday finally decided 
that if ‘“‘Tommy” could not be coaxed down 
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he must be pulled down from the tree, and he 
directed Keeper Hoey to do the work 

Hoey, who enters the den every day, is not 
in the least afraid of the bear family, and after 


trying vainly to coax *“*Tommy” down he started 
to climb the tree, carrying a long rope with a 
running noose at the end. Throwing it over 


‘Tommy's’ shoulders, Hoey drew it taut and 
began to pull, 

‘Tommy” dug his nails into the tree, and 
for a few moments there was a unique tug of 
war. Finally “Tommy” began to lose ground, 
and his claws slid along the tree trunk. Both 
“Big Bill’’ and the “Chinaman” seemed to en- 
joy the fun immensely, for they capered about 
and grunted in a self-satisfied manner. ‘‘Tom- 
my’’ protested every inch of the tree trunk, 
but finally reached the ground. On being re- 
leased he made a run for the side bars of the 
den, and went straight up until he reached 
the overhang, where he remained, still watch- 
ing his enemies in fear and trembling. 

It was not until “Big Bill” and the “China- 
man” had been shut off by themselves that 
“Tommy” plucked up courage enough to de- 
scend and break his three days’ fast, which 
he did with a meekness that proved the lesson 
taught him had been effective and that he 
was on his good behavior. 


The latest issue of the “Four-Track Series” 
No 34, entitled “To Ottawa, Ontario, via the 
Rideau Lakes and River, From the Thousand 
Islands and the Territory of the New York 
Central Lines,’ is a delightful folder with a 
brand new map, the first ever printed, of this 
region, accurately engraved and printed in col- 
ors, which will give an entirely new field to 
the average American pleasure seeker. A copy 
of No. 34 will be sent free postpaid, to any ad- 
dress, on receipt of a postage stamp, by George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New 
York Central, Grand Central Station, New 
York 

Most sportsmen nowadays consider a camera 
an essential part of their outfit. To all such 
we urge sending for a catalouge of the Cen- 
tury Cameras advertised in these pages. They 
embrace many new points of construction 
which will prove instructing and you will wish 
to own one. Address Century Camera Co., 51-61 
Atlantic avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 

W. McBlair, St. Louis, says: “To certain in- 
gredients which can be bought in the market, 
add the ingredients to be found in certain 
men, and you have gunpowder. The first can be 
bought with dollars, the second can be culti- 
vated, but only in good soil. Experience, skill 
and ample means must be of the second. The 
Du Pont gunpowder has, for generations, been 
made by a family of gunpowder makers. The 
superiority of their black powder was long 
ago acknowledged. The immense superiority 
of their smokeless powder is now generally 
accepted. For many years the Du Pont 
gunpowder was marketed in Kegs. It is now 
marketed also in shells and cartridges. In 
either shape it is Du Pont powder.” 

At the recent national schuetzenfest in San 
Francisco, where notable aevotees of the Ger- 
man style of rifle shooting at the two hundred 
vard r were assembled from all parts of 
the world, the Stevens-Pope barrels achieved the 
highest honors. Those interested in this style of 
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shooting will do well to address the J. Stevens 
Arms and Tool Co., 150 Broadway, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., for particulars of these barrels 
as well as their extensive line of firearms of 
all kinds. 


R. Ghurney, the veteran angler recently laid 
at rest in England, began his angling career 
when eight years old, in the Colne, at West 
Drayton, where he had journeyed by coach on 
a visit to his uncle. When a boy he also used 
to fish in the New River outside Sadler’s Wells 
and Turpin’s tackle shop, where was exhibited 
for a long time in a glass. globe a mammoth 
gudgeon he had once caught. Mr. Turpin was 
so delighted with young Ghurney’s catch that 
he rigged him out then and there with a new 
lot of tackle. Mr. Ghurney, who until recently 
had been secretary of the London Anglers’ As- 
sociation, which numbers over 6,000 members, 
and the Anglers’ Benevolent Society, could re- 
member the time when salmon sported in the 
Lea. In those days anglers wore top hats and 
had to walk to their favorite fishing resorts un- 
less they hired a trap or went by coach, for the 
railways to the Thames and Lea valleys had 
not come into existence. Mr. Ghurney was 
one of the anglers who obtained cheap fishing 
tickets on the railways—the Great Eastern 
was the first to grant the concession—and before 
the railway was built he organized van ex- 
cusions to the Thames for anglers. The old 
angler was in his eightieth year 





H. J. Putman & Co., 25 Hennepin avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn., received the following tes- 
timonial from San Juan, Porto Rico: 

“The pair of boots, No. 678, which you made 
for me last August have proven very satisfac- 
tory. They have stood the wear and tear in 
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this mountainous country without any signs 
of wear, and are the best boots for engineer- 
ing work that I have ever worn. Their water- 
proof qualities are just the thing for this cli- 
mate. Very respectfully, J. M. Belknap, Assist- 
ant engineer, U. S. Engineer Corps.”’ 


With the opening of his Fifty-eighth Street 
Theatre on Saturday afternoon, August 31, Man- 
ager F. F. Proctor’s four New York City thea- 
tres are in full swing for the season. His Fifth 
Avenue, Twenty-third Street and One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth Street Theatres will operate 
in conjunction with the playhouse just opened, 
and the four theatres form an important factor 
in the amusements of the Metropolis. 

The Proctor Companies, of which there are 
at present six different organizations, have been 
selected with special care, and General Manager 
J. Austin Fynes has planned for them a long 
season of comedy revivals, together with several 
original productions of new plays. 

Comedies will not alone occupy the attention 
of the Proctor Stock, as it is intended to pre- 
sent a number of melodramatic successes, and 
to revive many serious dramas. One of the 
most noteworthy revivals now planned is an 
early presentation of Joseph Arthur’s famous 
comedy drama, “Blue Jeans.”’ *“*Rosedale”’ is 
also down for a sumptuous revival. 

In addition to his four New York theatres, 
Manager Proctor has handsome theatres in Al- 
bany and Montreal, and work is now rapidly 
progressing upon the new theatre being built 
for the Proctor Circuit in Newark. The new 
house will be opened early in October, and Man- 
auger Proctor, with seven theatres, will be Amer- 
ica’s leading amusement provider, both in the 
number of theatres under his personal control 
and in the importance of his enterprises. 
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THE WORLD. 


Henley Golf Balls 


$4.00 Doz. 


Made in A & B Markings. 


Thoroughly seasoned and perfectly painted 
Sole Agents for United States 


The ideal Legging for 
New B. G I. Golf Balls 


shooting and riding. 
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1123 BROADWAY, 


Townsend Building, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


G. W. LIPSHAM, Agent. 


Ghe BRIDGEPORT GUN 
IMPLEMENT CO. 
313-317 Broadway, New York 
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FOR SALE, WANTS, ETC. 


WHERE TO GO. 





Advertisements of this kind three cents a word. 
Send money with order. 





STEAM YACHT FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE.— 
35 feet long, 8 feet beam, draft 3 feet, equipped with 
6 H. P. engine and boiler, full cabined with toilet con- 
veniences and in first-class condition. Guaranteed 11 
miles «n hour; 5 years old. Tower Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. 


MANCHESTER TERRIER BITCH for sale, price, 
$35. Also puppies, either sex, $l0each, Full pedigree. 
Write at once. F. D. Fogleson, Marion, Ohio. 


FOR SALE.—Canoe, Duck Boat, Bicycle, Edison 
Mimeograph, Hammerless Double Gun. Address 
C. H. B., care Field and Stream office. 


WANTED.—Everybody to see advertisement of 
Buffalo Horns on another page. Every sportsman 
.wishes a pair for his den before it !s too late. 


FOR SALE.—Mounted moose heads, fine speci- 
mens. For price and description address O. K., Box 
372, Ely, Minn. 


WANTED.—A Parker or other high grade 12-gauge 
Hammer Gun, in exchange for dog, camera, mimeo- 
graph, fishing tackle, or what do you want? Address 

. J. B., care Field and Stream. 





Preserves, Live Game, Etc. 


LIVE QUATT. Pheasants, Grouse, Rabbits, etc.; 
established, 1838. E. B. Woodward, 174 Chambers 
street, New York. 


PHEASANTS # 


Bred by DR. NIVIN, London, Ontario 
English Ringneck, Mongolian Golden, Silver, 
Lady Amherst, Reeves Swinhair, Varsicalan, 
Elliotts, Pied Cranoptilon or Eared Pheasant. 
Adult and Young Birds for Sale. Enclose Stamp for Reply. 








$25.00 Repeating Shot Gun for only ${6,50 









“Nothingon earth like it,” “ Best gun in 
the world,” is «bat soortsmen write us. Spencer 12 gauge 


Repeater. The oricinal pump gun. Made of the best forged steel— 

case hardened—with first quality finely figured Twist barrel. Safest, 
strongest, and most handsome looking gun made, Adopted as U.S. Army Prison 
guard gun. Used by express messengers, bank watchmen and sportsmen. 


Upwards of 20,000 cuns now in use. 6 shots in 3 seconds without taking gun 
from shoulder or disturbing aim. Model 1900 Take Down, Double extractors. 
Only limited number of guns will be sold at this reduced price. On receipt of $5.00, 
as evidence of good faith. we will send C.O. D. for balance, with full examina- 
tion allowed. F. Bannerman, 579 Broadway. New York. 











AIREDALE TERRIERS 
For SHOW and SPORT 
For COMPANIONS and GUARDS 


Orders booked now for choice of over 50 imported 
and home-bred puppies for fall delivery. 
Write for circular to 


WATERSIDE KENNELS 


Tunis, Talbot County. Md. 


ADIRONDACK COTTAGE FOR 
Fine Shooting and Fishing. 

Choice location on beautiful large lake, two 
to three miles wide and nine miles long; abounds 
with salmon trout. Brooktrout abundant in many 
nearby streams. Woodcock, partridge, ducks 
and deer plentiful, and bears to be had. Always 
cool. No black flies or mosquitoes. Cottage 
is large and roomy, with large piazza and open 
fireplaces; well built and attractively finished. 
Completely and nicely furnished. Owner will sell 
at a great sacrifice and give good reason for part- 
ing with the place. Photographs will be shown 
at interview with any one interested. No health- 
ier, prettier or more desirable spot in the Adi- 
rondacks, Address Adirondack Cottage, care 
“Field and Stream.” 

WILLIS L. WINEGAR, 
Egin, Fremont Co. 


SALE 





Proprietors of shooting and fishing resorts, guides, 
etc., will find it very profitable to keep their card in 
this column. The cost is three cents per word for 
each issue. Send money with order. 


PLEASANT ISLAND CAMPS, 
RANGELEY, MAINE. 
Excellent trout and salmon fishing. Deer, par- 
tridge, and an abundance of small game. Write 
for particulars to BILLY SOULE, Prop. 


WHERE TO CATCH TROUT. 
SPRUCE CABIN INN, CANADENSIS, PA. 
Seven different trout streams; finest location 
in Pocono Mountains; modern improvements; 
accommodations for families. Particulars of 
FRICE BROS. 

Send for booklet, Cresco Station, D. L. & W. 
R. R. 


The best TROUT FISHING in the Adiron- 
dacks. Twenty different lakes and streams well 
stocked with Brook Trout, Lake Trout, Land- 
locked Salmon and Rainbow Trout, 2,000 feet 
above the sea. Excellent Deer Hunting; the 
finest open Woodcock and Grouse shooting. We 
are in the heart of the game preserve and there 
isn’t a human habitation for thirty miles north 
of us. In addition to being one of the finest 
sporting resorts, it is one of the best summer 
resorts in the mountains. Hotel is first class; 
sanitary plumbing; modern in every respect; an 
excellent table; moderate rates. No pulmonary 
invalids. Send for artistic catalogue. 

MORLEY’S, 
LAKE PLEASANT, HAMILTON CO., N. Y. 


FOR AN OUTING IN THE PINE WOODS 
OF MAINE GO TO THE DEBSCONEAG FISH 
AND GAME CLUB CAMPS. 

OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 

Located in the heart of the big forests of 
Maine near Mt. Katahdin on First Debsconeag 
Lake. No less than 20 lakes and ponds, within 
6 miles of the club house, teeming with gamy 
trout, lake trout (often caught weighing 20 lbs. 
and 3 feet long), pickerel, whitefish, etc. Moose 
and deer abundant. Camps new and clean, built 
of peeled logs. Good spring beds and clean 
linen. Pure water. Good table. Outlying hunt- 
ing and fishing camps. Separate lodges at home 
camp. Camps adapted to families. Post office 
on the premises. Guides, camping outfits, sup- 
plies, canoes, etc., furnished. Membership List 
Open. Entrance Fee, $50. Members become 
stockholders and participate in club manage- 
ment and secure outing at reduced price with 
increased facilities. Send for illustrated pros- 
pectus. Full particulars by addressing 

Cc. C. GARLAND, Manager, 
Debsconeag, Piscataquis County, Me. 
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RECOMMENDED GUIDES 


This list is made up of men whom we have 
personally engaged or who are so well known 
to us that there can be no doubt of their ability. 
We publish their names, post office addresses, 
and the kind of game usually pursued in their 
sections. 

Should any of our readers be disappointed in 
any way with any of these guides we will 
esteem it a courtesy if they will let us know 
the cause. 

ADIRONDACKS, N. Y. 
Henry Kingman, Saranac Lake, Franklin Co. 
E. J Chare. Newcomb, Essex County. 
A. M. Church, Old Forge, Herkimer Co. 
Warren J. Slater, Saranac Lake, Franklin Co. 
Harvey G. Alford, Lake Placid, Essex Co. 
Warren Bryant, Saranac Lake, Franklin Co. 
Halsey R. Sprague, Duane, Franklin Co. 
Ross L. Hays, Bloomingdale, Essex Co. 
Ed. Cagle, Saranac Lake, Franklin Co. 
J. W. Wood, Saranac Inn, Franklin Co. 
E. P. Perkins, Duane, Franklin Co. 
Chas. C. Robinson, Long Lake, Hamilton Co. 
Seth M. Pierce, Raquette Lake, Hamilton Co. 
Ed. Dustin, Paul Smith’s, Franklin Co. 
MAINE 
Samuel Cole, Greenville. 
James A. Duff, Kineo, Moosehead Lake. 
L. O. Hunt, Norcross. 
W. C. Holt, Hanover. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Fenner S. Jarvis, Haslin, Beaufort Co. 
Fred Latham, Haslin, Beaufort Co. 
COLORADO 
W. H. Hubbard, Glenwood Springs. 
J. M. Campbell, Buford. 
L. W. Ward, Buford. 
L. D. Crandell, De Beque. 
IDAHO 
John Ching, Kilgore, Fremont Co. 
R. W. Rock, Lake, Fremont Co. 
Clay Vance, Houston, Custer Co. 
H. W. Johnson, Ketchum. 
J. B. Crapo, Kilgore. 
Charles Pettys, Kilgore. 
Willis L. Wineguar, Egin. Fremont Co. 
MINNESOTA 
E. L. Brown, Warren. 
MONTANA 
James Blair, Lakeview. 
W. A. Hague, Fridley. 
Vic. Smith, Anaconda. 
M. P. Dunham, Woodworth. 
William Jackson, Browning. 
A. H. McManus, Superior. 
A. T. Leeds, Barby. 
Geo. M. Ferrell, Jardine, Park Co. 
Chas. Marble, Aldridge, Park Co. 
E. E. Van Dyke, Red Lodge. 
E. J. Kerlee, Darby. 
OREGON. 
W. H. Boren, Camas Valley. 
WYOMING. 
Mark H. Warner, Ten Sleep. 
James L. Simpson, Jackson. 
Milo Burke, Ten Sleep. 
Nelson Yarnall, Dubois. 
8. A. Lawson, Laramie. 
Cecil J. Huntington, Dayton. 
J. L. Simpson, Jackson. , 
Frank L. Peterson, Jackson. 
8. N. Leek, Jackson. 
T. R. Wilson, Alta. 
James L. McLaughlin, Valley. 
CANADA 
Dell Thomas, Lumby P. O., B. C. 
Geo. E. Armstrong, Perth Centre, N. B. 
Adam Moore, Scotch Lake, York Co., N. B. 
W. A. Brewster, Banff, Rocky Mountain Park, 
Can. 








NEWFOUNDLAND 


Geo. Gillard, Little Bay, Notre Dame Bay. 
Richard LeBuffe, Notre Dame Bay. 


GROS VENTRE LODGE, 
WELLS P. O., UINTA CO., WYO. 


If you are going after big game anywhere in 
Northwestern Wyoming and want to get what 
you go after, write to WILLIAM WELLS. 





THE TETON GuIDEs’ $ 
ASSOCIATION 


The attention of sportsmen is called to The 
Teton Guides’ Assoviat on of Jackson's Hole, Wyo., 
where there is plenty of big game, elk, deer, ante- 
lope, mountain-sheep and bear, and numerous 
smal] fur-beariug animals. Trout fishing in 
abundance. 

Hunting parties outfitted and guided by compe- 
tent gnides at fair and equitable prices, through 
Yellowstone Purk and game regions of Ji ackson's 
Hole. For information, address 


Secretary Teton Guides’ Association, 
JACKSON, WYOMING 
00000000 0000000 00000000 0008 
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: “Queen of Summer Trips” 


a 


: Boston and Providence 
4 BY SEA 

- MERCHANTS and MINERS TRANS. CO. 

: STEAMSHIP LINES between 

. Baltimore, Boston and Providence 

; via Norfolk and Newport News 

4 

: 


Accommodation and cuisine unsurpassed. 
Steamers new, fast and ele “gant. 
“ The Finest Coastwise Trip in the World.’ 


P Send for tour book and particulars. 

W. P. TuRNER,G. P. A. A.D. Srespins, A. T. M. 
. C. Wuitney, T. M. 
General Offices: Baltimore, Md. 
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The New Route to the Far-famed Saguenay and the only 
rail route to the delightful Summer resorts and fishing 
grounds north of Quebec and to lake St. John and Chi- 
coutimi, hy = the CANADIAN ADIRONDACKS. Trains 


i with Saguenay steamers for Tadousac, 
Geesene.' cane Bay and Que A round trip unequalled 
in America, through matchless forest, mountain, river and 
lake scenery, down the majestic Saguenay by daylight and 
back to the Fortress City, touching at al! the beautiful seaside 
resorts on the Lower St. Lawrence, with their chain of com- 
modious hotels. Hotel Roberval, Lake St.John, has first 
class accommodations for 300 a. One of the best golf 
links in Canada is right close to the hotel. Connections with 
trainsof the GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY OF CANADA 
for Grand Mere, and the CELEBRATED SHAWENEGAN 
FALLS, the NIAGARA of the EAST. Apply in New York 
to J. W. ALLISON, corner Vanderbilt Ave. and Forty- 
fourth St., and to ticket agents of all principal cities. A 
heantifnl ill: strated guide book free on application ALEX. 
HARDY, G. P. Agt., J. G. SCOT, Gen'l. Mgr., Quebec, Can. 
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Fishing and 
Hunting in 
Northern 
Wisconsin 


will be unexcelled this year. The 
northern stretch of forest, where 
fish and deer abound, is cut into 
by the Wisconsin Central Rail- 
way, and can easily be reached 
via daily trains leaving Chicago 
and Milwaukee at convenient 
hours. Illustrated pamphlet, 
telling you how, where and why 
to go, is yours for the asking. 


JAS. C. POND, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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‘‘In the Maine Woods’’ 
For 1901 


_ The most complete guide book to the great hunt- 
ing and fishing region in Maine ever issued ; con- 
tains 120 pages of facts for umes and vacation- 


ists, beautifully illustrated 
color plates. 

Ten cents in stamps secures the book. Send for 
a copy and learn about the best hunting and fish- 
ing region in the world. 


GEO. M. HOUGHTON 
Gen’] Pass. and Ticket Agt. BANGOR, MAINE. 
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Reaches Direct from St. Louis 
or Memphis 


THE BEST GROUNDS IN 
MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, 
LOUISIANA and TEXAS 
Hunter’s Rates in Effect 
Mention this publication and WRITE FOR 
PAMPHLET—“ Ideal Shooting and 
Fishing Grounds.” 


H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. & T. Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 
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If You are Going 
Shooting «Fishing 


REMEMBER THE 


[RON® : 











She Best Shooting and 
Fishing Resorts 


IOWA, MINNESOTA, WISCONSIN 
and the 


UPPER PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN 


are reached by the 


— Chicago —— 
Milwaukee & St.Paul 
Railway — 


Electric Lighted Trains. 














All coupon ticket agents in the United 
States and Canada sell tickets via the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
For printed matter regarding the road 
address F. A. MILLER, General Passenger 
Agent, Chicago, Il. 
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Electric Lighted SEPTEMBER _IN 
THE ADIRONDACK 


MOUNTAINS 





Trains 














Those who-have not spent a Sep- 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


tember in the Adirondacks have no 
idea how beautiful they are in that 
month which forces most families 


with children back into the city at just 


THE North-Western Limited Service, the time when nature affords so much 
6.30 p. m. daily to St. Paul and to those who can stay in the country 
Minneapolis, cannot be excelled and offers 
the best of everything. Any agent will 
give you information about it. Three Try it once and you will never 
other first class trains from Chicago also— 
g.00 a.m. Daylight Train, 10.00 p. m. 
Fast Mail and 10.15 p. m. Night Express. 
° ~ . A book or folder descriptive of the Adirondack 
i Call on any agent for tickets or address Mountains will be sent free, postpaid, to any address on 
461 Broadway, - New York\435 Vine St., - Cincinnati aaa Pas ay ath Gran 1 ents Seat —y on 

r 601 Ches’t 8t., Philadelphia|507 Smithf' Id 8t., Pittsburg ii 
» 368 Washington St., Boston 234 Superior St., Cleveland 


301 Main St., * + Buffalo|17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark St., - Chicago 2KingSt.,East,Toronto,Ont. 


and enjoy it. 


regret it. 
































. . There is more Sport to the Square Mile 
in Canada along the line of the 
Canadian Pacific 
aie Pe ‘ 
Railway 
Al than in any other part of the 
North American Continent 
sn Trout, Black Bass, Salmon, Deer, Caribou, 
Moose, Big Horn, Bear, Duck, Partridge, : 
Quail, Geese, Etce., Ete. 
Write for a copy of our Game Map and Pamphlets to 
General Passenger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Montreal, Canada. 
RORERO RE RE BES 
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Southern Railway 








The Great Trunk Line to the Principal Cities and Resorts 


SOUTH 


Foremost among American Railways in point of equipment 
and superior service. Operating high-class vestibuled 
trains the year round between North and South. 


DIREGT ROUTE to Texas, Mexico, California and 
Cuba, West Indies and Central American Ports 


Perfect Dining and Pullman Drawing-room Sleeping Car 
service on aii througn trains. 








NEW YORK OFFICES: 271 and 1185 B’way. ALEX.S. THWEATT, East. Pass’r Agent. 
J. M. CULP, Traffic Manager. W.A. TURK, Asst. P.T. M. S.H. AARDWICK, Gen’! Pass’r Agent: 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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MARK! 
North-West 


The finest FISHING and HUNTING grounds in America are to 
be found between the Great Lakes and the Pacific Ocean—along 
the line of the 


Great Northern Railway 


“FISHING AND SHOOTING ALONG THE LINE OF THE 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY” gives full detail information 
about hundreds of the best Fish and Game resorts, tells all about 
kind of game, lakes, distances, guides, boats, etc. Send 2c. stamp to 


F. I. WHITNEY 


Gen’! Pass. Agent, Great Northern Railway, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


(Mention FIELD aND STREAM) 
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= Keep in mind the great Outfitting House of 3 


the Northwest :— 


'Hennedy Bros. | 


Cor. Robert and 34 Streets 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Guns, Ammunition 

Sportsmen’s Supplies 

Camp Outfits, Tents 
Boats, Fishing Tackle 


Kodaks, Cameras, etc. 


Fine Assortment of 


Mounted Heads — Buffalo, 
Elk, Moose, M’t. Sheep, 





RPO 





I@™ Catalogue on Application. 
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Antelope and Deer—for sale. § 
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Fox Reversible 
Goose Decoy 





is a full, well-shaped goose. Is portable 
—may be taken apart and packed in small 
space. Is made of indestructible material, 
not affected by frost or water. Will stand 
any amount of wind. Pronounced by 
sportsmen to be the best in the market. 


STEVE B. REYNARD, Manufacturer, 
Grand Island, Neb. 


The Wm. R. Burkhard Co., St. Paul, Minn, Agts. 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, Chicago Agents. 
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The Greatest of 


all Shooting and 


Fishing Section is covered by the 


“SOO_LINE.” 








MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL & SAULT STE. MARIE RAILWAY 


t=" It is worth every Sportsman’s while to send 
immediately for a Copy of our illustrated 
Booklet telling exactly where to find all kinds 
of large and small game, fine houseboat- 
ing and other interesting and valu- 
able information. 


Address: 





W. R. CALLAWAY, Gc. Pp. a 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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1831 


Seventy-first Year 


1901 


THE 
COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


The ONLY Agricritural NEWSpaper, 
and admittedly the Leading 
Agricultural Journal of the World. 


Every department written by specialists, the 
highest authorities in their respective lines. 

‘o other paper pretends to compare with it 
in qualifications of editorial staff. 

Gives the agricultural news with a degree of 
fullness and completeness not even attempted 
by others. 

Best reviews of the crops. Best market re- 
ports. Best accounts of meetings. Best every- 
thing. Indispensable to all country residents 
who wish to keep up with the times. 


Single Subscription, $2. Two Sul Subscriptions, $3.50. 
Four Subscriptions, $6.00. 
Four Months’ Trial Trip, 50 Cents. 








Special inducements to raisers of larger clubs. 
‘rite for particulars on this point. Club agents 
wanted everywhere. 
SPECIMEN COPIES will be mailed free on request. 


It will pay anybody interested in any way in country 
life to send for them. Address the pubiishers. 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N. Y. 





The Philadelphia 


RECORD 


is Philadelphia's greatest paper. Its sporting news 
is of the brightest, best and most authoritative in the 
country, being in charge of men recognized as experts 





in the world of sports. 

Every day * The Record" 
account of all the spurting events which are happening 
in the world, It makes a special feature daily of base- 
hall, horse notes, bicycle racing and football. And 
these articles are quoted by sporting men throughout 
the country. 


Circulation 185. 00 


Its news of sports is the most carefully compiled 
and widely read in Philadelphia. The horse notes are 
the most widely copied of any paper. 


Advertising Rate 25c. a Line. 


You cannot cover Philadelphia intelligently without 
“THE RECORD.” 


prints a complete 


} 





FOR ONE YEAR'S TRIAL 


Semp 35 Cents im Stamps °°". 08" YEA" 


Woops AND WATERS 


‘“*THE MAGAZINE OF THE ADIRONDACKS” 


and of out-door life and sport in general. 
EDITED BY 


|HARRY V. RADFORD, 2!2€E. 105 St., New Yor« City 








AMERICAN bs MERICAN ORNITHOLp¢ 


THE BEST ILLUSTRATED 


IRD MAGAZINE 
EVER PUBLISHED. 


B 

; 
Itgivesthe LIFE HISTORIES 
£ FINE ILLUSTRATIONS » 
FOUR o8FIVE NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS 
everymonth. THE EGG of each is 
Shown FULLSIZE and many nests. 

It also contains short interesting 


(STORIES ABOUT BIRDS. 











CHAS.K.REED, 
Sta.A. WORCESTER, MASS. 














Tourist Rates 


Mountains, 
Lakes, 
Seashore, 


Big Four. 


Magnificent through train service 
maintained in connection with the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL, 
BOSTON & ALBANY, 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO. 


East, North, West. 


W. J. LYNCH, Gen. Pass. and Tkt.agt. W. P. DEPPR, asst G. P.and Tf. 4. 
Cincinnati, 
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Sportsman's Cabinets 


why not keep your guns and fishing tackle in a 
first-class cabinet, where they are always neat, clean 
and handy, as well as ornamental? These new cabi- 
nets are a fine piece of furniture. They will last a 
lifetime, and can be handed down to the next genera- 
tion. Almost any sportsman can afford to invest in 
one at the low price. When you have a little time to 
take a jaunt, you simply unlock the glass door and 
take out what you want, without trying your patience 
hunting from cellar to garret for various articles you 
cannot find, and finally are compelled to go shopping 
to replenish. 








37 in. 
Quartered oak a, polished 


Nu 2.—See cut above. Size, 82 in. high, 
wide, 161-2 in. deep. 
finish, claw feet, rifle-twist moulding, double-thick 
on doors, writing and loading table, large enough 

or 8 guns. $33.00 


No. 10.—Similar to above, without the lower drawer, 
72 inches high $27.50 


No. 3.—Of another make, oak, 76 in. high, 30 in. 
wide, 17 in. deep. Rack for 12 guns $20.00 


No. L—Similar to No. 3. Rack for 6 guns....$15.00 


Angler’s Cabinet, oak, 60 in. high, 18 in. wide, 7 in. 
RR ES ET REY: $10.00 


Well crated for shipment and sent on receipt of 
price. 
Address JOHN P. BURKHARD PUBLISHING CO. 
Publishers of 





“FIELD AND STREAM.” Ne= Yoik City. 






BIG FISH 
LITTLE FISH 


AND ALL VARIETIES OF FISH 
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REACHED BY Helge 













ANEW EDITION OF “FISHING AND 
HUNTING DESCRIPTIVE OF THIS 
GREAT FISHING REGION WILL BE 
MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF 2¢ STAMP. 
ADDRESS PASS'R DEP’T. B.&M.B.R. BOSTON. 
REDUCED RATES TOALL PRINCIPAL HSHING 
POINTS COMMIENCING MAY I$! D.-J. FLANDERS, 
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Within the reach of all. Send for details of Small Monthly Payment Plan. 






The FISHES of NORTH AMERICA 


COLORED AS IN LIFE  N@ Wil aMERiciN ANGLER. 


The first volume (20 parts, 40 plates, colored as in life, each 12x19 inches) now ready for pm and the second 
and tinal volume will be completed as fast as the lithographic work can be done. 


“The Fishes of North America” is issued in 
forty monthly parts, each part containing two 
fish portraits on heavy plate paper, size 12x1) 
inches. This publication, which may be said to 
be the life-work of Mr. Harris, who has spent 
many years in its preparation, occupies a field 
entirely its own in ichthyie literature. In fact, 
no previous publication has appeared that at- 
tempts to cover so large a field, or present so 
great a number of portraits of American fishes 
eighty or more of which, colored as in life, will 
be given in the book, which will also contain 
about 300 drawings in ink of different species of 
fish. 

The portraits of fishes are first painted in oil, 
at the moment they are taken from the water. 
before their color tints have faded, then litho- 
graphed on stone in colors, of which as many 
as fifteen (15) different tints have been required 
to reproduce the exact tone and mellow trans- 
fusion of color so frequently seen in many spe- 
cies of fish when alive. 

This accuracy in reproduction of the canvas 
renders the lithograph still more attractive 
when framed. 

The cost of this work, when completed, will be 
at least fifty-five thousand dollars ($55,000). 

From among the hundreds of reviews, the fol- 
lowing are excerpted: 

Charles Hallock, founder and former editor of 
Forest and Stream, writes to the author: 


“Referring to your great work on the fishes 
of North America: The fish portraits are not 
only artistically far in advance of any that 
have been produced hitherto, but they have 
an exceptional scientific value, because they 
are specifically correct, and true as to propor- 
tion, coloration and anatomical detail, so that 
the completed series will occupy the same rela- 
tive place in the collector's library as Audubon's 
‘Birds of America.’ Each will fill its respective 
field. In fact, your book is incomparable, and 
completely fills the place in the compe ndium of 
natural history which stood open for it.’ 


The New York Herald, in an extended review, 
States: 

“The fisherman who sees any part of this su- 
perb work will resolve to own it all, even though 
he has to sell part of his outfit to get the 
money.” 

* Hundreds of similar testimonials could be ap 
pended. 

Subscribers to the complete work can pay for 
any number of parts (40 in all, two colored 
plates, 12x19 inches, in each part), as issued, at 
the rate of $1.50 each, or they can purchase the 
first volume on the instalment plan of small 
monthly payments. The price of the complete 
book—two large royal octavo volumes—is $60; 
when paid in bulk at the time of subscrip- 
tion, $50. 


Send for details of Instalment Plan of Payments. 


FISHES OF NORTH AMERICA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Addres«, Wm. C. Harris, , 248 | Classon Avenue, Westchester, New York City. 





BROOK TROUT FRY 











ef 


AND EGGS 








customers 


Persons ordering Eggs should 
do so early, as we begin ship- 
ping In Deeember. 


sORG USNS HE FHT HEORS Pogaene 


HAVE FOR SALE in their season Brook Trout Eggs and Young Fry, also year- 
lings and half-pound trout for stocking streams and ponds. We have been 
unable to fill all our orders for yearlings this season. but having now increased 
our facilities we expect to be able to furnish yearlings in quantities to suit 


WE GUARANTEE OUR EGGS to be best quality, full count and properly packed. 


We also guarantee safe delivery of yearlings. We make special prices on eggs and fry 
to Fish Commissioners. Correspondence solicited. Address, 






J. W. HOXIE & CO. 
Carolina, Washington CGo., Rs 3s 
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THE NEW BACON SPOON £22!0% Revo" 





NOI Ne2. 
PRICE: Single Blade, 30c. Double Blade, 50c. 


is sampe for sampie to. WILLIAM MILLS & SON, 23 Park Place, New York 


Our New 112 Page Fishing Tackle Catalogue, including 


“* HINTS ON FLY CASTING,’’? Free on Application. 














Have 
you ever 
seen our Automatic 
COMBINATION 
REEL ? 


Pulling off the line tightens 
a coiled spring. 

The instant the tension is 
relaxed the line is automati- 
cally rewound. 

The fish is under a constant 
strain and cannot get any slack 

By touching a button the 
spool is shifted and is made 
free running. This for casting. 

Another touch when the fish 
strikes brings the spring into 
play. Itis the best reel made. 

The price runs from 
$7.00 to $9. For 
sale by dealers. 

Your name on a 
postal for catalogue 
No. 5 R, 


YAWMAN & ERBE 


MFG. CO. 
Rechester, N. Y. 


I’LL TAKE THAT. 


Said Mr. Bass, I will 
take it every time, its an 





S=W Revolution 
Buck Tail Spinner 


The most successful of all baits, 
live or artificial. You can catch 
more and bigger fish with it 
than any other bait. Try it, 
if not entirely satisfactory in 
every way, we will cheerfully 
refund your money. Doesn't 
sink, but floats on or just be- 
neath the surface. 

Made of thin Aluminum, supplied with air cham- 
ber. Weighs but % ounce. 

‘The Buck Tail is made from Genuine Deer Tail 
and will not Matin the water. Looks just like a 
big bug struggling in the water. 

One experienced angler writes: “I have fished 
and hunted from the lakes and woods of Maine to 
Montana, and this is the BEST BAIT I haveever 
used.”? We have hunfreds of such letters of testi- 
mony as to its effectiveness, By mail postpaid, 75c, 


The Office Specialty Co, ,22%., Goshen, Ind. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘ Points on Angling for Bass aud other game fish.” 


























Test Their It’s All for 


Merit ‘ Your Sport. 


— 


Just Once. They Won’t Fail. 


> 
, 
Z 
Z 
. 
> 
> 
4 : 
} The Easiest Working They Please ; 
. The Most Attractive 3 
} The Finest Made All Anglers. $ 
: / 
Z 
Z 
q 




















THE PERFECT ARTIFICIAL LURES. 
“P.&S.’’ BALL BEARING FLY, TROLL AND CASTING BAITS. 
y Send 2c. stamp for catalogue E. THE “‘P, & S.”” BALL BEARING BAIT CO., Whitehall, N, Y., U.S. A. 
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STEEL 


i ISHING ROD 
“DOES THE BUSINESS’ 


favoyt try to "patch up up that old rod— it 
D ‘go back on” 
you really mean business. 

— won't cost you much — 
have proper tools to work with, 
to have you see our new catalogue — 
of information that will interest you. 
offer on coupon attached. 
while you are in the mood. 


THE HORTON MFG.Co..BRISTOL.CONN.,.US ARQ 
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you when 

Buy a brand- 

and 

We would like 

chock full 
See our 

Better send NOW — 
It is up-to-date. 
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A Good Angler Loves a Good Rod 


WM. A. MITCHELL =x: 


NO. 1 DESBROSSES ST., NEW YORK 
Makes Salmon and Trout 
Rods for Experts, to Order 


These Rods are perfect, spring from end to ena. 


If you want a Good Rod, with my patent handle, 
5 to 8 oz., duplicate middle joint, 3 tips, aluminum 
case, $28 and up, send your order now or come and 
see me. Reel and Tackle to match. (No catalogue.) 
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Double Cee Artificial Minnow ° 


baits. 

They are superior 
o live bait and are 
guaranteed to catch 
Bass when anything 
Sent 
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atch them. 

Ask ye 

F. A. PARDEE. « ‘co., 9 Tae. $ oO. 
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will 75¢ 
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Double Spinner 
Postpaid. “st 
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t Attention, Fishermen! 


7 


If you wish to make a record as a fisherman you § 
should have a copy of ‘‘ Practical Pointers for 
Anglers.’’ A complete treatise on angling. Ittells 
all about Boats, Rods, Rod Holders, els, Lines, 
Hooks, Baits, Weather Conditions, etc.,ete. This book 
will be sent to any address in U.S. or a P 
upon receipt of 10 cents in coin or stamps ite your 
address plainly. 

W. L. FISHER, Publisher, Easton, Pa. 
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Dr. Cantrell’s 


————— 


TUBULAR FLIES 


ADJUSTABLE TO 3 SIZES OF HOOKS. SEND 81.00 for sam- 
ple flies on,celluloid card, and hooks in case. State 
size. Descriptive circularand pricelist on application. 
TUBULAR FLY CO., 53 McDonough Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 















Sometimes 


you can not get 
a man to row 
you, or perhaps 
you wish to save 
(| this expense. That’s where 


“UNIVERSAL 
Ball Socket Rod Holder 


comes in. Can be adjusted 
in any direction and holds 
the rod securely. One day's 
expense of a man will pay 
for one. We make other 
cheaper kinds. Send for Cat. 






19 Prospect St. 








A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., Mfrs. 


Newark, N. J. 
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An accomplished fly-tier 
and angler gives home 
lessons in fly-tying; New 
York City; Trout, Bass 
and Salmon flies ; pro- 
ab 





FLY-TYING 
TA U G K T. vides material; 
ficiency guaranteed. 


Address ARTIST, office of Field and Stream, New York City 
PPO LOLOL 











Hunting Grounds 


Duck Marshes, Fishing Ponds 
Mineral and Timber Lands, 
Virginia Farms, Mills, Etc. 


FOR SALE ana EXCHANGE 


$2.00 per Acre and up 
G2 Send for free catalogue. 
I. THOMPSON BROWN & CO.,Richmond,Va. 
OOOO COOOOSOS SHOE OOOO OOOO COOE 
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BUCK-T AILS 


Made by WORDEN from GENUINE DEER 






Will not mat in the water. 







THE BEST ARTIFICIAL BAITS MADE. Send for 
‘Points About Angling.’ 


THE OFFICE SPECIALTY CO., Mofrs., GOSHEN, 






INDIANA 
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To Lovers of Trout 


Black Bass Fly Fishing 


Send 3c. in stamps for 
colored plate of 88 trout 
and bass flies. 9 JF 


J. F. MARSTERS, 


55 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FFFFSFFFFSFSFSSFTFFFFFSSFFSSF 








$E$$$6$66666686666666% 
FRIIS TIFT ITTITITS 


















. p THE HAWKEYE 


FRIGERATOR DuSKET 


FoR 
b) PICNICS, EXCURSIONS, 
fj HUNTING and FISHING PARTIES. } 
Lined with zinc, hair felt and oil 
cloth; size 20x 13x10 inches. 
, Practically air-tight and dust- 
y proof, Luncheons, Wines, Milk, 
etc., are kept 
) Deliciously cool and sweet ff 
throughout the hottest summer 
wy i day. Light, compact, durable. 
p mW for Outings. ff 
PRICE, $3.25 


—s be ‘5! Los A appre Jval. 


BURLINGTON "BASKET co. | 
BURLINGTON, IOWA. 





Stove, 
when 
packed, 
carries 
complete 


cooking 
and serving out- 


. 
Stove and oven erected fit—60 pieces. Stove Packed 
To W, E, BAXTER, Office of F, C. BURPER, Attv.-at-Law, 
Frankf ort, Kentucky, Janesville, Wis, Dec, 26th, 1900, 
had occasion last Septemb er, while in the pineries, to give the C amp 
Stove and Outfit pure hased of you a thorough trial, and found that it 
we — i satistactorily in every way, At first I fe ate at it was something 
of an experiment on my part in taking into the woods a stove I had never 
seen before, but the first day s use convinced me ‘that it was just what I 
had been looking for for several years, It was checked as baggage on 
both railroads without crating or boxing, That is; an impo yrtant feature in 
acamp stove these days, Several of my friends, owing to the rules of the 
ce —— were obliged to have their camp stoves — on ahead by 
freight You urs truly, F, C. BURPEE. 
[a Send for descriptice «‘reulars and testimonia/s. 
W. E. BAXTER. Frankfort, Ky. 












10 PARK PLACE, N.Y. 


HENRY L. JESPERSEN 











I have every- 
thing up-to-date 
in the Sports- 
man’slinesuchas 
Rods, Reels, 
Lines, Flies, 
Guns, Revol- 
vers, Cots, 
Tents and 
Sleeping Bags, 
etc. Also a full line 
of the celebrated 
THOMPSON-QUIMBY 


Boots, Shoes and 
Moccasins. Golf, 
Tennis and Photographic 
Supplies. 


Save money and send for my 
new illustrated Catalogue. 
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Blue Flame 
Outing Stove 


The most powerful biue flame kerosene oil 
burning stoveever made. Better this year 
than ever before! No smoke, no odor. 
Burns any kind of kerosene oil. Nothing 
like it for boating or outing, 


CHEAP x COMPACT x SAFE 
ow 





- 103 STove. 

THE TYPE USED. by NANSEN the EXPLORER. 
Always ready for use. Made in all sizes 
and shapes. Send for new Booklet. 

THE PRIMUS CO., 292 Johnston Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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To Yourself srorrine ours 


is as oy ee without one or all of the following 
Marble Specialties : 
Marble’s Safety Pocket Axe.—has safety guard which folds over 
blade when not in use. ly fi Hard rubber and nickel 
plated steel handle. Price, postpaid - - 
Nicely finished, with pistensz handle. Price, postp aid _— 1.50 
Marble’s Ideal Hunti ng Knife.—Nota shoddy affair which loses 
its edge every time it is used. Thoroughly hand-made from best steel, 
a. leather handle, bone outter at back: of point. Price 
Peney handle, extra finish. Price, ‘posta: sid " 3 
Marble’s Waterproof Pocket Matchbox:—All that the name im- 
plies. Enough matches to keep yon in smokes and fires fora week. Matches 
cannot get wet if under water a month. Hand ly led, and just the 
right size to carry in a cartridge belt or pocket. Price, postpaid, -80.50 
Marble’s Automatic Gaff Hook.—No fisherman’s kit is complete 
without it. Will catch and hold any fish from \ Ib. to 20 Ibs. one 
cally. Price, postpaid, 81. 
Full nickel plated throvghout, ‘and finely polished. Price, postpaid, 2. oo 


Buy from nearest Sporting Goods Dealer or Direct from maker. 


W. L. MARBLE, GLADSTONE, a 
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Useful for Miners, Hunters, Plumbers, Physicians, Oil men, Liquor 
Dealers, Watchmen, Policemen, Soldiers in the field, ani for all pur- 
ses where a light is required instantly. Can be carried intoa cellar 
Fait of leaking Gas, into an Oil tank, into Alcohol and Malt vats, or 
placed in a keg of Gunpowder without the slightest danger. 


U. 8. Patent January 3, 1899. 
U. 8. Patent January 10, 1899. 


The most serviceable electric light yet invented. Can be used at any time and for all purposes where a light is 
fequireu. Nowires. Nochemicals. No danger. No trouble handling it (a child can operate it.) Simplicity itself. 

No. 4.. Improved Model. Size 114x8% inches, waterproof covering. 314 Volt Lamp, will give from 6,000 to 8,ese 
lights before battery requires renewal. It will brilliantly illuminate to a great istance the darkest spaces. 
Price, postpaid. complete with battery, $3.50. Extra Battery, 50 cents. 

DIRECTIONS—To make light, prone ring upon band. (When replacing in paper packing case, reverse ring to 
avoid contact and insert lense-end first.) 


The “Ever-Ready” Search LightCane Price, $5.00 
The handiest thing you ever saw. postpaid. 
G3 Beware of inf: rior imitations of above lights. We have 
The Pocket Search Light. sold large numbers and everybody is pleased. All orders must 
Can easily be carried in pocket. Otherwise like large = he accompanied with the cash. 


siz. above described. Price, postpaid, $3.00. 
Address JCHN P. BURKHARD PUBLISHING CO., Park Row Building, New York. 
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| Portable 


Hunters’ Cabins, Children’s Play 
Houses, Summer Cottages, Automo- 
bile Houses, Golf Link Houses. 


MERSHON & MORLEY 
Saginaw, Mich. 
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ISE men don’t go 
hunting, or fish- 
ing, or camping, 

or yachting, or pros- 
pecting, without a 
compass. 


MARBLE’S 
HANDY 
COMPASS 


attaches to outside of coat or 
vest. Alwaysinsight. Can- 
not be lost, cannot be demag- 
netized. Thoroughly reliable. 
Price with revolving card and 
jeweled needle, 31.50. With 
plain jeweled needle, $1.25. 
Send for Catalogue C 

For Sale by Dealers, or 
W.L.MARBLE, Gladstone, Mich. 





Stop Cutting Wood 
and Dodging Smoke 





Camp Comfortably— 
™ KHOTAL Stove 


Burns kerosene without wick, smoke or soot. 
lated to any desired temperature. Size, 844x834 
inches. Weight, 4's lbs. 


Price, = $3.75 


Send for descriptive catalogue No. 6. 


THE HYDROCARBON BURNER CO., 197 Fulton St., New York. 


with 
you. 
Regu- 








Boston—The Globe Gaslight Co., 77 and 79 Union St. 
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At Last! A Perfect 

Production in Electrical 

Bicycle or Garriage 
Lamps. 














Price, Express or postpaid........-.+- +++ $4.25 
Extra Batteries, 20 cents, to which add 15 cents for postage or expressage. [2 Batterieg 
“must be renewed every thrae manths, so do not order ahead. 


The Constraction of the above lamp is simplitity itself. No oil—no wick—no 
tiquid—no wires—nothing complicated. A child can operate it. No tmeke. no 
smelt. Not wind, nor rain, nor storm can affect its stability. ‘Throws » @rong, 
clear shaft of light with a steady field of the beam. 


Aatvees JOHN P. BURKHARD PUB. CO., 13-21 Park Row, New York. 








ROWLAND, 


TAXIDERMIST 


Aspecialty in mounting Moose, Elk,Caribou 
and Deer Heads. Call and examine work. 


182 Sixth Ave., Near i3th st. New York 
SAVE YOUR TROPHIES 


Write for our Illustrated Catologue, 


“Heads and Horns 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, 
Antlers, etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds 
and Fish, and all kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, Rochester,N.Y. 


WildRice 


For seeding purposes. Direc- 
tions for planting furnished. 
Send for prices by pound or 
bushel to headquarters. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


z Mention FIFLD AND STREAM. 


































Fred Sauter 


Headquarters of 
Taxidermy 


3 North William St.\e New York 
NEAR FRANKFORT ST. 

By catty to < mounted naturally and artisti- 

| 

, 














cally to order. Skins tanned and made 

into rugs and mats with mounted heads. 
Large stock of birds and animals, singly or in 
attractive groups, for sale or to rent. Horns, 
game heads and panels for decorative purposes 
always on hand. All work durably made and 
moth proof. Established 1860, 
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The Birds of 
North America 


@ The big fire at the terminal warehouse, in 
which were stored complete sets of colored il- 
lustrations (119, 12x15 inches; over 800 birds 
colored from nature) of “‘The Birds of North 
America,” with a full descriptive text, issued 
under the auspices of the Natural Science As- 

sociation of America, having caused a few 

nf nes in quite a number of sets to be slightly 
water-marked, we offer same with text in fine 
half-binding, the $40.00 edition at $12.50. 
ple plates for 50 cts. in stamps. 


STUDER BROS., 114 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Sam- 








Buffalo Horns! 


We offer 600 pairs, more or less, of first quality Buffalo Horns 


in the rough, at a low price for cash, They are select, been stored ever 
since they were gathered in Montana and North Dakota, Far more 
desirable as mementoes than fi..ished or polished horns. Single horns, 
soc. and 75c. each; pairs, $1.00 to $1.50, according to selection, Postage 


or express charges paid, Address FIELD AND STREAM Office. 












H. A. DRISCOLE 
Piscatorial 
Artist » » » 


© Address care FIELD AND STREAM office, where 
© can also be seen specimens of my fish paintings. 


> Correspondence solicited. 
















Fourth Edition 


DOMESTICATED TROUT 


How to Breed and Grow Them 


By LIVINGSTON STONE, United States Deputy Fish 
Commissioner. 


i Vol. 16mo. Illustrated. $2.50. 


A valuable book for all who are 
interested in trout culture. 


Send orders to FIELD AND STREAM office, 
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BE TTER designed | 
and better made than |} 
any other single gun. A 
thorough sporting arm 
and built to shoot. Easily 
taken down}; ejects | 
empty shells automatic- | 
ally; has rebounding | 
lock. 

Your dealer can sup- 
ply you. If he will not, 
we will sell you direct. 


Write for Catalogue. 


HARRINGTON & 
RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Worcester, Mass. Dept. B. 



















A mere description cannot do justice to these Moccasins, 
See them, order a sample pair by mail, if not more than 
pleased return them and your money will be refunded. 


Hunting Moccasins 


“A’ ‘quality genuine Moose Hide, Men’s,- - $2. 
* Ladies’ and Boys’ 2. 33 


House Moccasins 


These are low cut, handsome and prac- 
tical, genuine Moose hide, once seen and 
used, you will prefer them to slippers. 
Men's $2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’ $2.25. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Write for our illustrated circular and 
price list of hand-made hunting 


shoes and moccasins «f every de- 
scription. Mention Field and Stream, 










GUN HOUSE 
s 


Best Goods 
Lowesi Prices 
































Send for tree Catalog 
Over 700 Illustrations 


THE i. 1. RIFFE CO. 


523 Broadway, New York 



































Sinks into the 
pores of the 
meal, form 


ingadelicate, 
PREVENTS RUST scarcely per- 
ON GUNS. ceptible coat- | 
e ing. This oily 
ering cann-t be wiped or rubbed off, and it posi 
tive ely’ prevents rust and tarnish in any climate and in 
any kine Lo ot we uther. It lubricates the action points 
eps any shooting piece in first-class 
o Try it for cleaning out the barrel 
FREE sample bo. tle sent on receipt of 2c, stamp 
G, W. COLE COMPANY, 
140 Broadway, New York City. 



















A CUSHION OF AIR 


IS THE 


SOFTEST THING ON EARTH. 





A LEATHER-COVERED PNEUMATIC RECOIL PAD 


will last for years. No pump, no recoil, no 
flinch, no headache, no — shoulder. 
A Perfect Score. 


Price, Two Siineine 


J. R. WINTERS, “ss%°> 
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Are you aware that a firearm can be purchased at a 
medium price that has all the advantages claimed by 
makers of high-priced goods? 

The many years’ experience that we have had man- 
ufacturing shotguns, rifles and revolvers, that are 
known, favorably known, too, for their meritorious 
qualities, enable us to offer a line particularly suited 
to the wants of the sportsman who needs a firearm at 
a reasonable figure and one that can be depended upon 
to give a satisfactory account of itself. 

We have recently built the most modern gun plant 
in the country, covering an entire square and block, 
is five stories high and employs 1,200 men. We have 
equipped our new factory with every known improve- 
ment in machinery that could be obtained to correct 
faults that have heretofore occurred in manufacturing 
firearms. 

We will continue to manufacture the line of Fore- 
hand Arms Co.’s guns and revolvers formerly made 
by the company of that name. Our new facilities and 
machinery enable us to improve many minor details 
that will add to the popularity of these well-known 
shotguns and revolvers. 

We expect to have catalogue matter of interest to 
all sportsmen and persons who have use for firearms, 
and if you will send your name to us we will send 
you, from time to time, some Hopkins & Allen Arms 
Co. printed matter that will interest you. 

We have ready for distribution now our advance 
list, containing new prices that you will find worth 
noting before you make purchases this fall. Write 
for it. 

THE Hopkins & ALLEN Arms Co. 
Norwich, Conn. 
Manufacturers of H. & A. and Forehand Shotguns, 
Rifles and Revolvers. 












Here’s a Bullet that will not injure your gun 








Cleans and Lubricates the barrel with every shot, making swat 
Are Perfectly ted to any style of gun, 
der, an! are more uniformly accurate in shooting than any other 


in 






gas generate 
There b 
than with any other | etever 
Sample bullets mailed to any add 


AGENTS WANTED 





Lubricated Wire Patched Bullets 


Just the thing you have been looking for for years. 












Prevents Fouling, leading and deposit of metal in the grooves of the rifling. 
ate bing entirely unnecessary. 


slow or rapid twist, Black or Smokeless Pow- 
form of missile 


ventor, ; 

Perfectly fill all the Grooves of the rifling, and are thus backed by the full charge of 
ted by e powder plosion, 

tion, the velocity is greatly increased and the trajectory is flatt 


ircss on receipt of postage. Catalogues free. 


O07 Send $1.00 for sample box of Bullets or Cartridges by Express. 


‘i National Projectile Works 
| a ‘ GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. S. A. 
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_  WEBBER’S 
Hand-Knit 
Hunting Jacket. 


GUARANTEED 
all wool, seam- 

less, elastic, close fit- 
ting, binds nowhere, 
warm, comfortable, 
and convenient. De- 
signed especially for 
duck shooters, trap 
shooters, etc., but suit- 
able for all outdoor 
if warmth 

and other qualities 
are a consideration. 
Made in Oxford 


made on special or- 


° 


PRICE, $48.00 A DOZ. 
GEO. F. WEBBER, 
96 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
SRS tt RO ee te er ee Visekons mt ere ere ert . 
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LEFEVER ARMS 
COMPANY 


Hammer- 
less Guns 


With and Without 
Shell Ejector. 








Tens of Thousands 
in Use. 


Well balanced, lightand easy handlers. Most 
symmetrical gun built. Strong and simple action 
compensated to take up wear The square shoul 
dered top fastener and bolting system make it the 
strongest gun extant. No gun, foreign or Ameri- 
can, will outshoot or outwear it. Bored for Trap 
and Field, built with Damascus, Ordnance and 
Krupp steel barrels The columns of leading 
sporting papers have for years been recording its 
triumphs as a prize winner 


Buy a Lefewer 


and you will have a gun that will give you years of 
service—handle and shoot to your satisfaction 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 








Poa! Sactactactact 
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The Q) e : 


Parker 


‘‘ Tried and True ’”’ 
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Has won its world - wide 
reputation solely on its 
merits. It is not only the 
neatest and most attractive, 
but is also the best shooting 
gun to be had for the money 


‘“‘A Parker owner 
never borrows a gun 


PARKER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS 


: MERIDEN, CONN. 
otnecentoatoatectecoeteetoatontectectetoatoatontecteteetoetoatonteetecfectects 
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3 you will hang to your “Smith” and swear 
% by it as long as your shooting days last. % vt 


F you are the owner of an L. C. SMITH 
Gun this advertisement will do us no par- 
ticular good in your individual case, for 


WAAMAMAAANACUMA CACTI 


We have that dead safe feeling of security 


& necessary to advertise for their continued back- 
wing. But it is the new shooters, the prospective 
= buyers that we wish to reach. If you own a 
5 “ Smith” tell a friend about it. If you do not, # 
8 you had aearee catalogue and 
= with the sa 


ss about all owners of “Smith” guns that it i. a 


et in line & 
shooters. J % Wt WF Ut Ut US 


by) 4) 


~»)-3)-4)-9)-9)-2)-9-2)-9)-2)- 2 % 
Arms Co. : 
‘y 
“ 
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ORIENTAL =| BALLISTITE 
GUNPOWDER | "sos: =r 


Is not mec by any other make. = Pressures lower than Black Powder. 

Patterns Evenand Close atall Ranges. 

Velocities the Highest with no 
Stringing of Shot. 

Fouling very slight, does not increase 
however many shots are fired. 


Unaffected by Climatic Changes or Age 


Cartridges loaded with Ballistite 
can be obtained from the lead- 
ing Cartridge Companies, Gun 
*. 4 and Ammunition Dealers, or 


< [Win Sip.) ; the Sole Agents, 
“ Wing Shot” “Oriental Smokeless” = J. H. LAU & CO, 78. chameers se 


.. ” 
7 ee _— is now generally considered New York City 
‘Wi ow 4 < elses Powde 
the best Smokeless Powder " , a s Teas 
—— f Stz aS zy Facts. 

“Palcon Ducking” that has ever been offered g A Postal brings hooting Facts 

Are popular brandseverywhere. to Sportsmen. Importers and Dealers in Fire Arms, Ammunition and 
Fencing Goods. 








ans. 





Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells 


loaded with it ; both Black and Smokeless. 7 
ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, cincinnati, Ohio 
Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. = 
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HAZARD bomen 


CANNOT Vint WAT CH 
BE wk i agN THE 
EXCELLED peg? $ WORK 
FOR cae Silke ea OF 
TRAP pea ee THOSE 
OR ed GES hake WHO 
FIELD AS USE 
SHOOTING —_ : hes IT 


All Grades of Black Blasting and Sporting Powders 
Also Smokeless Powders for Rifles and Revolvers 


-46-48 Cedar Street 
For Circulars Write The Hazard Powder Co. ** xtw york 
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IN MAINE WITH A SAVAGE 
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Ja the result of gsinsie SAVAGE Rifl 
The above! ion aie ee a! 'C@_The Twentieth Century Arm 

KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES.—Do not buy a Rifle until you have examined into the merits of the SAVAGE, whi-h is the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY ARM. Constructed to shoot SIX DIFFERENT CARTRIDGES IN ONE RIFLE, Adapted for Grizzly Bears or 
Rabbits, also Target Practice. 30-30 and .303 calibres—-ABSOLUTELY SAFE, STRONGEST SHOOTER, Awarded Grand Gold Medal at 
Paris, beating all competitors, We guarantee every SAVAGE Rifle. Write for our handsome new catalogue, No, 18 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, Utica N.Y., U.S: Az 
BAKER & HAMILTON, San Francisco and Sacramento, Cal., Pacific Coast Agents. 
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“*PTANNLICHER”’ REPEATING RIFLES 


The Most Powerful Smokeless Rifle Manufactured. 


CALIBRE 8 mm. or .315; 44 gr. of Walsrode Smokeless Powder; 235 gr. Nickel M: ~ , 
RIFLES WEIGH 63: to7 pounds ; 24, 26 or 23 in. barrels. Carbines week Me kel : ee — 
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No. 2 Rifle. 
ik Le cvedag eaaanbey . .4,500 yds. 
Killing Range » ae 
Point Blank Range....... ..... 300 
Velocity at muzzle, 2,000 feet per second. 
Penetration of full mantled bullet, 50 in. of pine. 


No. 1 Rifle. Extra Finish, Raised Matted Rib, half octagon Barrel, with Sling Swivels 

Hair Trigger, Checkered Pistol Grip, Double Reversible Front Sight, 

No. 2 Rifle. Plain Finish, octagon Barrel, Checkered Pistol Grip, Hair Trigger : 

No. 3 Carbine. Military Finish, rotind Barrel, with Sling Swivels............ Sebwesee 
Cartridges in tin magazine cases of 5 each, per 100...... 


Calibre, .315 Cartridges—in Tin Magazine Case 


Cartridges are made with full Nickeled Mantled Bullets for target use or defense, and 
partly mantled for use on game. They are loaded with *‘ WALSRODE” SMOKELEss PowpeERr. 

The Magazine case drops out automatically when emptied by discharge of the last cartridge, 
and the weapon is then ready for reloading \ 

_ _ For Large Game, Target Practice. or Defensive Purposes these arms have no equal, re- 

quiring no elevation up to 300 yards. : 

By a simple locking device, these arms are made perfectly safe from accidental discharge. = 
They are strong, very simple in construction, and beautifully finished; can readily be taken 
apart and reassembled in a few minutes’ time; and all parts (being accurately made to gauge) = 
are interchangeable. Full instructions with each. Manufacturers’ sole agent for the U. 8. 


A. H.FUNKE, 103 Duane Street, N. Y. 
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Of the Sportsman 
mee asa Buyer 


“THERE IS A TIDE IN THE AFFAIRS OF MEN, WHICH, TAKEN 
AT THE FLOOD, LEADS ON TO FORTUNE.’’—Shakespeare. 








F THAT vast army of those who make or sell really “‘ good 
things’’—and, mark you! not necessarily ‘‘ cheap’’ things, 
by any manner of means—were able to see the Sports- 

man in his true light, as an often easy-to-be-won 

customer, they would simply rush to occupy a most 

promising “advertising field now lying practically 

‘“‘fallow.’’ Generally speaking your Sportsman is 

a thoroughly self-indulgent man. He wants the best 

of everything going to eat, drink, wear, or use for 

his favorite sport; and he is, moreover, apt to know a good thing when he 
sees it, glad to have it shown him, and both able and willing to buy it. 
Your enthusiastic Sportsman—and that means the whole race of him—invari- 
ably reads Sporting Journals. And how and when does he read them ?— 
listen: In purely leisure hours, often in his hotel, camp, shooting-box, 
yacht, in the quiet of his home, or off on one of his trips, with all business 
cares left behind, and with a most receptive, because un-preoccupied, mind he 
reads his favorite Sporting Magazine literally from ‘‘ cover to cover,’’ and, 
especially, narrowly scans the advertising pages to see what’s new in his line. 
If he be a Gunner he reads—and often smiles as he reads—the numerous 

and practically duplicate Gun announcements of those who seem to regard 
advertising asa mere* boasting match, and who think it quite unnecessary to 
favor the general public with such ‘ horse-sense’’ talk as obtains in the 
shops of their respective makers; the Angler hunts up what’s doing in 
Tackle, the ‘‘ Dog-man’’ turns to the Kennel news, and so on ‘‘ad infinitum. 


MORAL: 


Those who have “ good things” of every possible character—not necessarily ‘‘ sport- 
ing goods,’ but anything extra ‘‘ good” that can be sold to a very large, often wealthy, 
but ALWAYS SELF-INDULGENT class—can gain the concentrated attention of that class 
by the right sort of advertising in 


“FIELD AND STREAM.”’ 


Correspondence from advertisers who regard the above statements as 
probable is cordially invited by 


THE JOHN P. BURKHARD PUBLISHING CO., 
46 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 


*’Tis strange how many there be who confuse merely being “‘ printed’ with being 
actually ‘‘ advertised !’" Millions do this. 
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WRITTEN BY FRANCIS I. MAULE, 402 SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
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THE) RE MADE TO MEASURE 


sro ede Pulman Boots. 


a 
i. 


Go on like a glove +72 fit all over. 


For a Quarter of a Century Putman Boots have been the 
Standard among Western Hunters, Prospectors, Ranchmen and En- 
gineers (who demand the best) and we have learned through our per- 
sonal contact with them how to make a perfect boot. 

Putman Boots are in use in nearly every civilized country in the 
World, They are Genuine Hand Sewed, Water Proof, Made to Meas- 
ure, Delivery charges prepaid, and cost no more than others. Send for 
Catalogue of over 30 different styles of boots. Also Indian 
Tanned Moosehide Moccasins: 


Illustration shows No. 900, 14 inches high, Bellows Tongue, Made on any style 
toe desired, Uppers are Special Chrome Tanned Calt Skin, tanned with the grain of 
the hide left on; (Our Special Tannage) making the leather water proof, black or 
brown color, large eyelets and wide leather laces, laced at side to fit boot tight around 
top. sole, light. medium or heavy. The soles are Genuine Hand Sewed, (making them 
soft and easy) and made of the best Water Proof Oak Sole Leather. 


Made to measure and delivered in the U. S., Canada or $7 50 


H. J. PUTMAN & CO. Send for Order Blank 


showing 
25 HENNEPIN AVE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. how to measure your Foot. 





THE ELKSKIN BOOT* 


Perfection in Outing Footwear. 


WITH WET FEET 


and when you hunt 
or fish all the pleas- 
ure that comes from 
dry feet and com- 
fortable shoes is 
yours if you wear the 


Pathfinder 


an extra high-cut shoe 
(10 inches high) dark tan 
ot black, triple exten- 
sion soles, specially 
prepared and water- 
proofed Ly our new 
waterproof process, 
Style just like cut. 

Sent to any 

address in 
the United 
States, pre- 
paid, upon 
receipt of 

price, 





We manufacture Tennis, Yachting, Golfing 
and a full line of athletic shoes, up-to-date and 
correct in every detail. If your dealer .does not 
handie them, write to us. 

WITCHELL, SONS, & co., Lid. comseegtate woneee eee I have ever worn, and are 
asgood as new ar w we one o o wi > 
Griswold and Woodbridge Streets, Detroit, Michigan. more,” E.C. AINSWORTH, Higgineville, Mo. 


— J. M. Potter, 32 to 36, 5th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


**The Pathfinder shoes I bought of you early last 
fall were worn constantly every day uncil the mid- 
die of May. They are the easiest, dryest and most 


Send for Booklet containing fuller description and sample of water- 
proof leather used 
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International Golonizing Company 


EMPIRE BUILDING, 71 Broadway, Room 1,014, New York City. 


Capital Stock, $500,000. aoe, 50,000—unassessable—Shares $10 each. 


OFFICERS: DIRECTORS: 
WM. R. TOWNSEND side HENRY A. WHITING, 
MATTHEW P. BREEN Jice- side CASSIUS M. GILBERT, 
ARTHUR F. CARMODY ..... Sec. and Treas, ROSWELL O. STEBBINS, 
WM. H. MARTIN Land Commissioner DAN DANEHY 


BANK OF DEPOSIT—WELLS, FARGO & CO., 63 Broadway. 


Colombia, South America 


The Cartagena Terminal and Improvement Company, Limited, has a 
tract of land 


(Three Hundred Thousand Acres) 


on the east bank of the Magdalena River, about five hundred miles from the 
coast. It is about 1,000 féet above the level of the sea, and has a frontage on 
the river of about 25 miles. Our Company has determined to subdivide the 
same into 20, 40, 50 and 100 acre farms, and sell at $5 per acre, payable $1 
per acre cash, and $1 per acre in 1, 2, 3, and 4 years, without interest. The 
climate, soil and productions are the same as Southern California, to which 
are added Tropical Fruits, such as Oranges, Lemons, Limes, Grape Fruit, 
Pine Apples, Grapes, Cocoa and Rubber Trees, Ginseng Root. Tobacco, etc, 


Timber. In addition to the agricultural products mentioned, we have 
thousands of acres of all varieties of hard wocds, such as Mahogany, Lignum 
Vite, Oak, Spanish Cedar, Ash, Laurel, Red wood—suitable for cabinet 
work. Also Cinchona, Copavia, Sarsaparilla, Cinnamon, Cloves, Arrow 
Root, Ginger Root and Ginseng Root. Our timber lands sell at $10 per acre. 


Manufacturing. We are prepared to assist and encourage desirabie 
manufacturing business that may seek an opening in our colony. We intend 
that it shall be an 


Industrial Colony 


where we will have the following : 

Carriage and wagon factory, blacksmith shops, furniture factory, cigar 
factory, box factory, shoe factory, ice factory, an electric plant, agricultural 
implement works, iron foundry, mining machinery, flour and grist mill, saw 
mills, and within a few years other industries will iollow. 





For Further Particulars, Maps and Terms, address 


W. H. MARTIN, Land Commissioner 


Room 1014, 71 Broadway, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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COPPER 


The Republic 
of Colombia 


is an empire of metallic wealth. Its 
mountains are filled with large bodies 
of rich minerals available for practical 
mining. It has 








Vast Copper Deposits 


which have never been touched. They 
are among the richest in the world, and 
with intelligent application of pick and 
drill ought to produce fortunes not sur- 
passed by any yet made in the copper 
business. 

In addition to the large number of 
documents relating to the natural, in- 
dustrial and commercial resources of 
the Republic of Colombia heretofore 
circulated by the 


International Colonizing 
Company 
7t Broadway, New York, 


it is now prepared to distribute a large 
and interesting handbook relating to 
Copper Mines and Mining in the De- 
partment of Tolima, Republic of Co- 
lombia. 

Energetic Americans are now about 
to develop these copper properties, and 
invite the investing public to join them 
in the enterprise. 

Experts say the territory is very rich 
in minerals, and the Colombian Con- 
sul-General says he believes the region 
will quickly develop into one of the 
greatest copper producing fields in the 
world. 


The book is handsomely illus- 
trated with maps and views 
and is full of facts and infor- 
mation for investors or those 
interested in copper stocks. 


It will be sent free upon request. 


Wm. H. Martin ‘nervorne” 


INTERNATIONAL 
COLONIZING CO. 


EMPIRE BUILDING 
Room 1,014 


New York City. 


Laguna dé Tache Grant 


60,000 Acres 
California Land 


LOCATED IN 


71 Broadway 


Fresno and Kings Counties, 
in Centre of State. 


This grant is all rich alluvial soil, on 
Kings River bottom, in best fruit grow- 
ing region of California. 

We grow corn, wheat, barley and all 
other cereal crops to perfection, and our 
land is particularly — for dairy 
farming. 

We sell it in ten-acre lots, or larger, 
at $30 to $50 per acre, on very liberal 
terms. 

If you want to buy a piece of good 
land be sure and look over the Laguna. 
Don’t make the popular mistake of con- 
cluding that California is only for the 
rich man. If you have an appetite for 
hard work you can make a start on the 
Laguna with less money than anywhere 
else, and the climate will be as much 
yours as if you owned a million. 

Send today for descriptive printed 
matter. Address 


WM. H. MARTIN 


General Eastern Agent, 
71 Broadway New York 


NARES & SAUNDERS, Managers 
Laton, Fresno Co., Cal. 
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DO YOU WANT THE BEST PIPE IN THE WORLD? 


This is IT! Paing’s Perfect PIPE 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, ECONOMICAL, CLEAN. 


While lighted the inner bowl can be raised to 
clean or remove obstructions without 
emptying or wasting the tobacco. No 
Nicotine can enter the stem, as it is all 
deposited in the smoke chamber surrounding 
No center draft to leave unburned tobacco around the sides. Openings for smoke opposite the 
stem, so that smoke passes around bow! before entering the stem, insuring clean, sweet smoke. Pipe never burns 
out a epaaee extra sabnaed bowls yd be had at a fraction of cost of pipe. 

PRICES, prepaid by mailto U.S. and Canada: French Briar, bent or straight stems, amberoid mouthpiece, 
SOc each. French Briar, bent stems, pure rubber mouthpi each. French Briar, first quality. bent or 
straight stems, ommerotd egreee. @W5e each, Freneh ri first quality, bent stem, pure rubber mouthpiece, 
5c each. tQu y Selected French Briar, bent or straight stems, real amber mouthpiece, $1.75 each. 
a Bowls for hoe peo pert for all other pipes 2&c each. On remittances of more than $1.00 you may deduct cost 

O. money order. stipe IPE WA ANTED. Dealers, every pipe you sell will sell others. Write for 


¢2 price lists. Address FRANKLIN. A. PAINE, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, Duluth, Minn., U, S. A. 
PVN VEU VVCV VV VOUT VOY VC 














the tobacco bowl. 
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! Kalser Mustache Trainer 


20¢ a Month |; 


Is all FO 100 Candle 
it costs Power 


; 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
: 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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4 
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GUARANTEED 








~ 
anywhere if vou will get the 
Brilliant Self-Making Gas Lamp BEFORE IN USE AFTER 
Worn for five minutes while dressing, after washing the face, 
Call or write at once trains the Mustache for all day. Or, used a few moments at any 
for particulars convenient time, will keep it in shape for hours, 
¢ flexible combs attached to the silk gauze adjust or train » 


Brilliant Gas Lamp Co. 
42 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
row.) 


any Mustache to the form desired. Price, &@e. each, postpaid 
} BOHNER MFG. CO., 42 State St., Chicago, us} 


~> + + > 6S +S + SH + Ho H+ SH + H+ He see swe oe 


We have a remedy that will 

—_ po gona eager nine cases 

en, to stay cured. 

46 59 The last product of science, poapared » prescription of a 

SUMMER Li celebrated and ———— phy sician. It would cost you $25 

to —- him. Free.-—For a short time only we will send 

entirely free atrial treatment to any one enclosing 4 cents for 

796 "linea postage. This offer will not be goodlong. Or we will send 
(_\ 9 6é 


one month’s treatment postpaid for one dollar. Write now. 
NULITE” 


Give a description of your case. 

FLOWER MED, CO., 151 W. 34th St.,New York 
Incandescent Vapor Gas Lamps. 
safe. A 20th Century revolution 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 

to 20 days. No pay till cured, 

Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 

Dept I, 9, Lebanon, Ohie. 
in the art of lighting. ARC LAMPS, 750 candle power, for 


indoor or outdoor use. TABLE LAMPS, 100 candle power. | @ 3 <B<BA<ABABAB<DB<B<D 
CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, STREET LAMPS, etc. “— 


Avera cost 1 cent for 7 hours. Nothing like them. Th 
“GOOD AGENTS WANTED <<" cx} HOFFLIN'S 


chicado SOLAR LIGHT co, Dept «chicas wt |€ HEADACHE POWDERS. 


CERTAIN CURE FOR 


Sick and Nervous Headache, Neuralgia, 
La Grippe, Etc., Etc. 


PRENTISS CLOCKS PERFECTLY HARMLESS. NO OPIATES. 


are accurate Metespers. ,Strong and well made, 
requiring winding but six times a year. _ Pour Dases 20 Conte, 
Also —= Farm Sow MAIL PRICE: 8. of Twelve Powders 25 Cents. 
lectr e Es 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE No S§! 3 F 
The Prentiss Clock Improvement Lo. JOS. R. HOFFLIN, Druggist, 
Dept 5 49 Dey St., New York City. 101 Washington Ave. S., MINNEAPOLIS. 9 
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gas. Cheaper than coal oil! 
lamps. No smoke, no odor, no®> 
wicks, no trouble. Absolutely 
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LAUGHLIN FOUNTAIN PE 


a aw 


THE BEST AT ANY PRICE. Guaranteed 


superior to $3.00 styles of other makes. Finest 


quality Diamond Point I4-k. Gold Pen, Hard Rubber Holder, Perfect Ink Feed. Postpaid for One 
Dollar. (Registeted for 8c extra). Money refunded if not satisfactory. Sent on approval to 
responsible people. Remember there is no “just as good” as the Laughlin—insist on it, take no 


chances. Safety Pocket free with order. 


LAUCHLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


AGENTS WANTED. Write forcatalogueandterms. Address 


12 Griswold St.. DETROIT, MICH. 














The Perfection 


of aroma and taste is found in 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


Its Age, Purity, and Flavor 


are of the Highest Standard 


Sold at all First-Class Cafés and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Strengthens System, 
Body, Brain and Nerves 








No other preparation has ever received so 
many voluntary testimonials from eminent 
people as the world-famous Mariani Wine. 
Agreeable and iasting. 


Before Meals APPETIZER 
After Meals DIGESTIVE 
At All Times TONIC 


Sold by all druggiste. Refuse substitutes. 


Mariani & Co., 52 W. 15th St., New York, 
publish a handsome book of endorsements 
of Emperors, Empress, Princes, Cardinals, 
Archbishops and other distinguished per- 
sonages. It is sent gratis and postpaid to 
all who write for it. 


tn tthe ctl, ath ctl ct si ath ath sill sil ili 


, 
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KING 
FOLDING 

CANVAS 
BOAT CO. 


Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 
Send 6c for 
Catalog. 
45 Engra’gs 





Adopted in March, 1899, by U.S.War Department, 
in competition with all others. Used by Walter 
Wellman, Lieut. Schwatka, and others. 


Perfect for Sportsmen and Family Use. 








SEESESESSSLEL ESE SESESES ESS 


The Only 
Naphtha Launch 


An amateur’s pleasure yacht. 
A motor that runs. 
Simple, reliable, always ready. 


: 
Steam Yachts. Marine Machinery. } 
Send 10 cent stamp for catalogue. ® 

: 
a) 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and} : 
CHAS. L. SEABURY COMPANY ; ©°selidated 


10 Dock St., Morris Heights, New York City 
SFFSSFSFFSFFFSFSSSFFSSSFSFITFF 
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“RECREATION” A PLEASURE LAUNCH ™=thsvesneed = 





















: Must have reliable power, she must be built upon lines of grace and beauty, 
» Bi) e=5 i) The “Recreation” covers these requirements. 
‘ ae ort In its use you are tranquil in mind, body and estate, no fixing and figuring on 
Ne 3 =a “her going.” Minimum weight, maximum power, economy of maintainence, 
Es, - Throttle speed regulator. Write for Catalog ‘**D” 
WESTERN GAS ENGINE CoO., Mishawake, Ind, 
ea 
















18 H. P. SELF-STARTING AND 
















WOLVERINE fnctreversinc 


GASOLINE MARINE ENGINES 
SAFE COMPACT POWERFUL ECONOMICAL 


The LEVER Starts it and Reverses it 
Absoluteiy Reliable No Noise No Smoke No Odor 
No ‘“‘Cranking’’ No Vibration Thoroughly Water-Jacketed 
Automatic Generator Removable Igniters Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Engines from 2 t0 60 Horse Power Launches from 18 to 75 feet in Length 


Ee Eaten WOLVERINE MOTOR WORKS cittsitttrtbs) wieh.v.s.a. 






SELF-STARTING 





Write for Descriptive Catalogue to 
























CANOES PLEASURE BOATS 














A ; 
meen Any SOR ee J H. RUSHTON, Canton, N. Y. 
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“VIKING” CANVAS FOLDING BOAT. 
‘The Latest 


The only — portable 

boat having a solid waterproof bottom. 
Write for Booklet and Prices. 

@LASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO.,. . Muncie, tnd. 





14 feet long, 
36 inch beam. 


De ee 
WAUICK LNIG 


MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


Unequatlied in Strength Beautiful in Finish 








+6 £414) } 11 LAA Liha ea — 





Send for Circular of Special Indian Model 
B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 
= 








Looking for a Camera? 





AMERICAN INGENUITY has devised many 
good ones, 


But Only One 


Folding Plate Camera, that was awarded a 
MEDAL, at the Paris Exposition. That’s the 


WIZARD 








Our Latest; The Long Focus Cycle Wizard, Sr. 


The 1900-1901 WIZARD CATALOGUE has just come 
from the press. It tells all about Wizard Cameras, and 
Manhattan Lenses, and is unique in being of general 
and historical interest besides. It isan Art Book from 
cover tocover. You want it. 

Sent free tf you mention Field and Stream. 
MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. of N. Y. 
Cresskill, N. J. 











NOT IN THE COMBINE 


VUNCO 


The MOST PERFECT DEVEL- 
OPING PAPER yet produced % 


Quality Highest — Price Lowest. & 


Expose—Develop—Fix by Gaslight with- 
out Dark Room 

One dozen pieces, 4 x 5, or cabinet size, with pack- 

age of M. H. Powder, including a print on VINCO, 

mailed to any address upon receipt of 22a. 









REGISTERED 


































Carbon Matt — Glossy and Rough, for 
Contact Printing. 


Special Rapid — For Portraits, Enlarging 
and Contrasty Negatives. 


JOHN CARBUTT 


Keystone Dry Plate and Film Works 
WAYNE JUNC., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Make money orders payable at Philadelphia. 





















snmenientiall 
SS 


CENTURY 
CAMERAS 


are new in name, but are the result of 
exhaustive study on the part of those 
who have been engaged in camera build- 
ing for eighteen years. 

Th Century Grand 
is the masterpiece of the camera design- 
er’s art, and embodies more improve- 
ments and distinctive features than any J 
other camera in the market. 

If you have a camera, it is out of 
date when compared with the Century. 
If you have none, you will be out of 
date until you own a Century. 

Illustrated catalogue describing styles 
ranging in price from $8 to $175 free 
at your dealer’s or from us. 








CENTURY CAMERA CO. 


51-61 Atlantic Ave., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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THE WM. B. BURKHAPD CO, ®,%2 sw 


ESTABLISHED IN 1855. 


Everything in Sporting Goods at Wholesale Prices. 


SPORTSMEN VISITING the great Northwest can save time, trouble and money by purchasin 
their supplies of us. Correspond in advance and have them ready for you on arrival, or ship 
direct to your destination. 







Send for Catalogue. Some Special Gun Bargains always on hand. 








MULLINS STAMPED STEEL INDIAN CANOES 


With air chambers. Made sectional. With fish or live box. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


W. H. MULLINS, 222 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio. 












PNEUMATIC HORSE COLLARS. 


NO MORE SORE-SHOULDERS. 


"&, Thoroughly Tested and Eathusiastically Endorsed Lf 


. FIRE DEPARTMENTS OF NEW YORK, 
YO) BROOKLYN, PHILADELPHIA. 


it is not an ex- 





























It Is 
stronger, 
lighter, 
easier on 


It rec. 
ommends 
itself to 
every man 











periment, but a 
positively demon- 












strated success. 





than the 
ordinary collar. 
Ask the veterinary 
surgeon of the 
N. Y. Fire 


It is tothe 
HORSE COLLAR 
what the pneu- 
matic tire ts to the 
bicycle. 
It is a rubber tube filled with air, attached to a rigid steel or iron tube properly formed, which 
keeps it in shape, and is covered with leather. It is soft and pliable—agreeable to the shoulder of 
the horse, instead of being hard and inflexible, as is the case with the old style collar. The pads ure 
air cushions, the air condensed to a degree to sustain any load and a itself to any shape of 


shoulder with the yang ease and least damage to the horse. The collar is on exhibition at the 
cempany's office. Every lover of a horse is cordially invited to call and inspect it. 


AMERICAN PNEUMATIC ‘HORSE COLLAR CO., 


414 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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“ ||In Camp or at Home 
# & The Ideal Bed ~ 


“PERFECTION” 


AIR MATTRESSES AND CUSHIONS 

















STYLE 61—CAMP MATTRESS WITH PILLOW ATTACHED 
(ALSO SHOWING MATTRESS DEFLATED) 


wi CAMP MATTRESSES 


For sportsmen, hunting and fishing, miners, engineers, prospectors, etc. It 

weighs only from ten to twelve pounds, and when deflated can be carried in 

a grip or bag. May be laid on the ground and no moisture can penetrate it. 
ADAPTED FOR ANY CLIMATE AND WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 


These Mattresses are also adapted for use on the YACHT and at 
HOME. Made.of strong cotton duck, coated with pure rubber compound 
vulcanized ; very durable and entirely odorless. Removable covers of brown 
duck (for camp) or fancy tickings. 





STYLE 40-—SHIP OR YACHT MATTRESS WITH LIFE-LINE ATTACHED 
AIR CUSHIONS made to fit any size or shape of seat. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





MECHANICAL FABRIC CO. 
MANUFACTURERS sssuePROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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INFALLIBLE 
SHOTGUN SMOKELESS 
| POWDER 


ITS QUALITIES ARE AS FOLLOWS; 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE, 
UNIFORM IN VELOCITY, 
PERFECT IN PATTERN, 
OF GREAT PENETRATION, 
LEAVES SHELLS IN GOOD CONDITION. 
LOW BREECH PRESSURE, 
NO UNBURNED GRAINS, 
PERFECTLY SMOKELESS. 


S BEEN PRO VED ASF tts 
S BY THRE 


PORTO RICO, Ti 


S VY 5 / f 
/ y VE hy DRY “OR VA 
\ADE D WITH INFALLIBLE SMOKELESS. 
a) OL Om a a > ee OE a ( 
ME RE. SULTS A MONTH ¢ 
°-ED IN A DA YY, = 
LY: QF PUR CH 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER 2 COMPANY 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 
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he World ‘Moves! 
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Using the same old 
“Black Powder” 
Cartridges for yout 
Rifle; Revolver or 
Pistol that your 
Granddaddies used. 





% des Sesh dek whale ote, eal td 
BAS inwzgee phakge tygewtc pre 
» YOne trial ‘will: prove ‘the ‘several dis- 
tinct advantages. of this. ammunition, 

fs race 4ahen ibe scte retas ¢ 


‘apoly, ta us or any of our agents. 


THE pereRs CARTRIDGE CO. 
me . ‘ BiSnnay, Ti, ; 
Eastern Branch, T. ‘H. KELLER, 20 Chases Sima, New Yor. | 
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DU PON ~quge | 
‘BL Shot Gun or Rifle” 
ALWAYS THE SAME : 


ALWAYS SAFE 
ALWAYS IN THE LEAD 


100 YEARS - 


of experience and reputation is the GUARANTEE 


Pete tend ete OE 





E. 1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Wilmington, Del. 








The Robin Hood Powder Company 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST TRAP OR 
GAME LOAD IN THE WORLD, BUY 


|“ “ROBIN HOOD SMOKELESS” 


IN “ROBIN HOOD” SHEELS. 


It is quick, safe and reliable. Try it for pattern and 

penetration from forty to seventy yards against any 
powder on the market. We make the powder, we 
make the shells and we load them. 14 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET, “ POWDER FACTS,” . 


THE ROBIN HOOD POWDER COMPANY, Swanton, Vermont 
Or TOWER & LYON, 95 Chambers St., New York City. . 











10c. 


[America’s Magazine for Gentlemen a 











